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Health and Welfare Activities in the Government Printing Office. 


By Antce L. Wuirney. 


HE evolution of the so-called ‘welfare work’’ of a decade or 
more ago has developed a quite general recognition on the 
part of employers of the absolute necessity for the establish- 

ment of certain provisions for the health and comfort of employees 

as a part of plant operations. The enactment of workmen’s compen- 
sation acts in most of the States, necessitating adequate provision for 
the medical and surgical care of employees in case of accident, together 
with the increasing public recognition in the past few years of the value 
of preventive medical work, has been responsible for a rapid increase 
in the number of well-equipped industrial hospitals and dispensaries. 

The value to the working force of good food, properly cooked and 

served, has also been generally recognized, as well as the possibility 

of building up the “esprit de corps” of an industrial organization 
through deial and athletic activities. 

In line with this present-day tendency, therefore, the administra- 
tion of the Government Printing Office by Public Printer George H. 
Carter has assisted the employees in establishing a restaurant and 
recreational features, has cred, dpe the emergency hospital, and has 
improved the lighting and ventilation of workrooms. in accordance, 
also, with the best practice in personnel work, the management of 
the restaurant and the social activities has been placed by the Public 
Printer in the hands of a representative committee of employees. 
The personnel work in the Government Printing Office, especially as 
it relates to women, is in charge of the secretary to the Public Printer, 
Miss Mary A. Tate, who is the first woman ever to have charge of 
that important endeavor of the big Printing Office. 

The everiihint Printing Office, the world’s greatest printing 
plant, which employs normally more than 4,000 persons, offers a 
particularly good opportunity for the establishment of a model lunch 
room, as the Printing Office is in continuous operation during thie 
sessions of Congress and at other times two shifts are employed. 

Under these conditions it is possible to operate a restaurant with far 
greater economy than would be the case in other Government depart- 
ments where noon lunch is the only meal it would be necessary to 
provide. When the plant is running three shifts, the cafeteria is open 
throughout the 24 hours, and at other times from 7 a. m. to midnight, 
and this fact justifies an outlay for equipment and for management 
which might not be possible under other circumstances. 

In order to provide the needed space for the lunch room, assembly 
hall, and rest rooms, the officials of the Government Printing Office 
were obliged to undertake the largest buildmg enterprise of that 
establishment since the erection of the main building more than 20 
years ago. The concrete roof of the building was raised so as to 
make a full story of the eighth floor, which had formerly been an 
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attic, and a permanent canopy was constructed on the roof, adding 
much to the comfort of the employees. r 

The roof is fitted up with benches and is well lighted so that tle 
night employees can use it as well as the day force. A broad stair- 
case leads from the lunch room to the roof, making it easy of access 
to all employees during the luncheon periods. It affords a beautifu! 
view of the city and the Virginia hills and provides a pleasant chance 
from the hot workrooms during the heat of the summer. 

Much of the work of these aaedkons, such as cutting walls and 
installing heat, light, and power, was done by the buildings division 
of the Printing Office in addition to its regular work in keeping up 
repairs throughout the plant. 


Government Printing Office Cafeteria and Recreation Association. 


rovides the space, 

fixed equipment, heat, light, and power for the lunch and recrea- 
tion rooms, the actual financing and management are in the hands of a 
voluntary association of the employees called the “G. P. O. Cafeteria 
and Recreation Association.” e object of this association, as 
stated in the constitution and by-laws, is ‘to establish, operate, and 
maintain a cafeteria and recreation rooms on the eighth floor and 
roof garden of the Government Printing Office, where good and whole- 
some food shall be sold at the lowest possible cost and where clean 
and healthful recreation may be enjoyed by all, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Public Printer.”’ 

The opportunity to join the association was extended to all em- 
ployees, and the only qualification for membership was the payment 
of the initial fee, which was charged in order to get a working capital 
with which to begin the operation of the lunch room. The fee was 
very small, the employees contributing either $1 or $2 as they felt 
Meee! Fave y and it was given on the understanding that it would be 
returned upon separation from the service, provided, of course, that 
funds were available. It was planned also, if the enterprise was a 
financial success, eventually to return all the original contributions. 

The sum raised amounted to nearly $4,500, as practically all the 
employees joined the association, the majorityyiving one dollar each. 
Up to the present time between $300 and $400 have been returned 
to employees who have left the service of the Printing Office. 

The members of the association elect, annually, a general committee 
to represent them w the transaction of the business of the association. 
This committee, having about 50 members, consists of one repre- 
sentative for each 100 employees or less in each designated unit and 
two auditors appointed by the Public Printer. The officers of the 
general committee—president, vice president, secretary, and treas- 
urer—are elected annually by the committee by secret ballot, and 
these officers, with the addition of one director appointed by the 
Public Printer, constitute the board of directors. There is an auditing 
committee of three members, one appointed by the president and the 
others by the Public Printer, which examines the books once a month. 

The purchase of supplies and equipment and the employment and 

ayment of the cafeteria employees are in the hands of the board of 
me thom which submits quarterly a ppb to the general committee 
and the Public Printer. The board of directors meets regularly 
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nce a month and the general committee once in three months, 
though special meetings may be called to deal with specific problems 
r questions as they arise. 


Operation and Equipment of the Lunch Room. 


HE lunch room, which was opened for regular service on January 
23, 1922, seats 1,000 persons and is open to all employees 
«hether members of the association or not. There is no compulsion 
bout its use, employees being free to go outside for their meals if 
hey wish to do so, but eating in the workrooms is forbidden except 
n case Of physical disability or of work requirements which may ~ 
suthorized by the foremen on time to time. Employees who bring 
heir own lunches are especially requested to use the cafeteria, as 
hey are equally as welcome as those who buy their lunches, and a 
hort-order counter furnishing coffee, tea, milk, sandwiches, pie, ice 
ream, ete., is provided for those who wish to supplement the lunches 
rought with them from home. 
The lunch room is furnished with tables having vitrolite tops and 
‘ith comfortable bent-wood chairs. There are three long serving 
ounters, in addition to the short-order counter, which have every 


evice for keeping food either hot or cold as necessity requires. Two 


{ the lunch counters furnish the service for the white employees and 
ne for the colored employees, of whom there are about 800 in the 
Printing Office. A section of the dining room is assigned for the use 
f the colored employees, who receive the same food and service as 
he white employees. Another section of the dining room is reserved 
yhere smoking 1s not allowed, and a small room, with several tables, 
s partitioned off from the main lunch room for the use of officials, 
oremen, and special guests. 

The midday luncheon is the meal most largely patronized, although 
larger percentage of the night force than of the day employees use 
helunch room. The total patronage, however, is highly satisfactory, 
ince more than 75 per cent of the employees eat one or more meals 
here each day. This is a larger percentage than usually obtains in 
dustrial establishments. In the welfare study made by the Bureau 
i Labor Statistics in 1916 the numbers reported to be using the restau- 
ants averaged less than 30 per cent of the total number of employees, 
though, of course, individual establishments showed considerably 
irger percentages. 

n order to avoid crowding and to expedite the service at the noon 
ncheon, at which about 2,600 persons use the cafeteria, the em- 
loyees are released from work in sections and definite elevator assign- 
tents made for the different groups so that none of the luncheon 
hriod of one-half hour is wasted in getting to and from the lunch 
om. The day lunch period begins at 11.30 a. m. and ends at 1.15 
.m., When all employees are back at work, after 12 o’clock the dif- 
rent sections being released at 15-minute intervals. At the begin- 
ing and the end of each of these periods there is through express 
evator service between the work floors and the lunch room. + 
In addition to these measures for conserving the time allowed the 
iployees for their lunch period, the service at the lunch counters is 
ade as expeditious as possible, a line of 350 persons being able to pass 
he of the courters in seven minutes. As a result of this efficient 
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and rapid service the employees have some time left for recreatio, 
either in Harding Hall, ak adjoins the lunch room, in the bowling 
alleys, or on the roof. be 
he night force of about 700 employees has its lunch periods at 1; 
and 11.15 p. m., and when Congress is in session another large «pp 
employed upon the Congressional Record, eats at 3 a. m.  Sinalle; 
ups, whose working hours do not coincide with the regular s)iifts o 
he plant, have still other lunch periods. Breakfast is served fro, 
7 to 9 a. m., and is patronized usually by about 150 persons, wh), 
about 200 eat their deatars which is served from 4.30 to 7 p. in., in 
the cafeteria. eer 2 150 employees take all their meals jy 
the restaurant. e night service in the lunch room has been of 
particular benefit to the women employees, who formerly were o})\ive, 
to go outside the building to eat if they did not bring their lunch 
with them, or to the street in order to get some fresh air. A typical 
day during the two-shift period, March 17, shows 138 employees 
served at breakfast, 1,794 at lunch, and 676 at night, making a tot,| 
of 2,608 meals. This does not include 500 or 600 employees who 
regularly carry their own lunches, which they eat in the cafeteria. 
‘THE fixed equipment of both the lunch room and the kitchen, 
costing approximately $20,000, was purchased by the Printing 
Office for the employees after visits by some of the officials tof 
various large manufacturing establishments for the purpose of (e- 
ciding mpon the most satisfactory types of power machines and other 
kitchen ishings. The kitchen is operated entirely by electricity. 
The ranges, ovens, and grills are all electrically operated, as are tie 
various labor-saving machines, which include a slicer for meats 
bread, cheese, etc., a dough mixer, used for making bread, cake, 
mashed potatoes, and mayonnaise dressing, and a potato peeler. Th 
machines for washing dishes, of which there are two, are also operated 
by electricity. ‘The smaller of these two machines is of the circulat 
type and is used for washing silver and glassware. One revoluti! 
of the conveyor of this machine is sufficient to wash and sterilize (13 
silver and glasses, which are subjected to live steam just before be 
ing removed. . The other mechanical dishwasher, which is of the usu: 
type, requiring an attendant at each end, thoroughly washes the disie 
and sterilizes them with steam. It has been found in the practiu 
peg of this machine that cleaning powder is more satisiaciv!) 
t soap. . The big refrigerators are cooled by brine coils curr 
to this floor from the refrigerating system for the work divisions. | 
All the baking for the restaurant, with the exception of bread,: 
done in the kitchen. | Rolls are baked twice a week, and the ice crew 
is also made there, . Racks, open on all sides but thoroughly serecne: 
are placed close to the ovens so that pies and cakes may be put th" 
to cool, and all the equipment is so placed as to require a mini 
of walking. 

MEE. gee attention is paid to maintaining a high sanitar 
s in the kitchen'and dining room. The medical and s:11(2! 
officer of the Printing Office makes a daily inspection, and he |)» |! 
authority to condemn any food he considers unfit for use iA | 
imsist upon the most rigid éleanliness. 
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Menus. 


(! IS not planned to make a profit.on the business done by the 
cafeteria but to give superior foed at as near cost as possible. 
The portions served are of generous size and are well cooked. A club 
tunch is served for 25 cents, consisting of a choice of meats or stew, 
potatoes, one other vegetable, milk, tea, or coffee, choice of desserts, 
and bread and butter. The prices for separate dishes average 15 
and 20 cents for meats, 8 and 10 cents for vegetables, 8 and 10 cents 
for pies and cakes, 5 cents for tea, coffee, and cocoa, and 5 cents for 
rolls or bread and butter. With meat orders of 20 cents or more 
bread and butter are included. The following menu, which was 
served on March 19, is a typical one: 


G. P.O. CAFETERIA MENU 


March 19, 1928 
SPECIAL ‘CLUB LUNCH. | 


Veat Cutter or Beer Stew 
Masnep Poratrors AND Macaroni AU GRATIN 
Giuass Minx or CorrBe AND Smant. Pm or Pupprxe 
BREAD AND BUTTER 


Sourp—Vegetable and Navy Bean 
Large Bowl Soup, 10c Small Bowl Soup, 6c 
Corn Bread and Butter, 5c 
Rolls (2) with Butter, 5c 3read and Butter, 5e 
Sandwiches, 5c 
Veal Cutlet, 20c Beef Stew, 1L5c 
Baked Beans, 10c Sliced Onions, 5c 
Mashed Potatoes, 5c Macaroni au Gratin, 8¢ 
Peach Salad, 10c Combination Salad, 10c 
Pie a la Mode, 13c Srectmi—Hot Mince Pie, 10c Ice Cream Cones, 5c 
Cup Cakes, 5c 
Pies and Cakes, 8c Ice Cream, 10c 
Tapioca Pudding, 5c Apple Dumpling, 10c 
filk (pint bettle), 6c Coffee, 5c Cocoa, 5c Tea, 5c 


Ice Cream Cones for sale at Quick Lunch Counter 
Hot Frankfurter Sandwich at Quick Lunch Counter 
(Wheat, rye, or graham bread.and butter served free with meat orders of 20c or more.) 
Dinner, March 19 
4.30 to7 p.m. 
See Small Menu Board 


pecIAL Dinner—Roast Turkey and Cranberry Sauce with Coffee, Tea or Glass 
of Milk and Dessert, 50c. 
pecial—Steak Dinner with Potatoes, Bread and Coffee, Tea or Glass of Milk, 40c 
Breakfast, March 20 
7 to9a. m. 


ComBINATIONS—Ham or Bacon and Eco, Hor Biscurrs, anp Oorrer, 30c 
GRIDDLE CAKES WITH CouNTRY SauSAGE AND Correxr, 25c 


ZOCc 


CAFETERIA OPEN FROM 7 A. M. TO 12 MIDNIGHT. 


_ Orders left*at the ag ee 4 may be delivered at main entrance of old ‘building or east G strect 

hirance of new*bnilding. Fresh Brookfield Eggs, 40c doz.; Phillips Bres. Sausage, 25c pound; Brookfield 

weed Ses Blue Ribbon Butter, 54c; Pure Creamery Blue Valley Butter, 1 1b., 65c; +4 bb. Carton, 28e; 1 Ib. 
on, i4e. 


lb. boxes Touraine Chocolates, $1.36; for saleratCigar’Stand. .Orders takem for Easter delivery. 
[894] 
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Employees wishing to buy milk to drink between breakfast ayq 
lunch are supplied with half-pint bottles, sold at 4 cents, which ay, 
delivered to the workrooms from 9.30 to 10.30 in the morning. Th, 
milk must be used at that time. When this service was started |, 
fall, a canvass of the employees was made to see how many wer 
interested, and about 200 indicated their wish to purchase the mij 
Within the first week the number buying the milk rose to 800, and 
the:service has been continued successfully since that time.  [t has 
~~ to be especially beneficial to em Jo ees who eat a licht op 

urried breakfast and who otherwise would feel faint before time fo, 
lunch. Women employees are the principal patrons of this special 


milk service, but the number of men taking a midmorning drink of 


milk or buttermilk is increasing. 
Number of Cafeteria Employees and Pay Roll. 


"THE cafeteria association employs a manager at a yearly salary o! 

$3,000, who has control of the purchase of food supplies, the 
general operation of the restaurant, and of sales of food from the com. 
missary to the employees. There is also an assistant manager, who 
takes charge of the lunch room at night. The manager makes a daily 
report of the food which is charged out of the commissary storeroom 
to the kitchen and of other supplies issued on requisition; of the 
total number of people who pass in the line at the different meals: 
of the total lunch room, commissary, and cigar stand receipts, and 
of the expenditures for food and other items. The average cost per 
meal and the receipts per head are also computed, as well as the 
percentage of profit. 

In addition to the manager, it requires a total of 53 persons t 
operate the lunch room, cigar stand, and bowling alleys when the 
Printing Office is running full time and 42 when it is in operation fo 
two shifts only. These guna ross include a chef, two cooks, counte 
girls, bus boys, and dishwashers for the dining room and kitchen, ong 
attendant for the cigar stand for each shift, and attendant and pu 
boys for the bowling alleys. 

_ All these employees ordinarily work eight hours. With the reduce 
hours in force at the present time, however, the counter girls ar 
employed for only four hours, since there is not enough work to kee 
them all employed on full time, and it was desirable that none o 
them should be dismissed. The counter girls do not work a/ter § 
o’clock in the evening, as it is possible for the kitchen helpers and bu 
boys to do the serving at the night lunch periods. 

The weekly pay roll averages about $750 at the present time ané 
ranges from $860 to $900 when Congress is in session and the Printing 
Office is open throughout the 24 hours. A minimum wage of $1! pe 
week is paid the employees of the association for full-time work, th 
eight-hour law being strictly observed. 

he association maintains a counter for the sale of cigars, cigarettes 
and candy at one side of the lunch room, which has quite a larg 
volume of sales. During the first half of March the sales of tobace 
and candy from the counter amounted to $1,084.49. As in the othe 
activities of the association, however, it is planned to make only 
small profit in addition to the cost of operation, as it is maintain 
solely for the convenience of the employees. 
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Sale of Food to Employees. 


THE advantages of cooperative buying are also extended to the 
employees, who are given the privilege of purchasing certain 
foodstuffs from the commissary of the cafeteria, such as butter, 
eggs, sausage, and canned goods, at a small per cent above cost 
rice. The orders are’ left at the commissary by the employees 
during the lunch periods and the supplies are delivered to them at 
the main entrances to the building on their departure from work. 

At Thanksgiving the managers of the association decided to buy 
turkeys for those employees who wished to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to purchase at wholesale prices, and an order was placed 
for 3,000 pounds. This amount was insufficient, however, and 9,000 
pounds were finally bought, at a saving to the employees, from market 

rices, Of about $1,500. The Christmas purchase of turkeys was 

larpote amounting to 13,000 pounds, but the saving to the employees 
was less than at Thanksgiving, as the market broke just before 
Christmas, partly, it was thought, because of the prices at which the 
turkeys were being sold to the employees of the Printing Office. 

In ee annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the 
Public Printer points out the benefit which would result to the Govern- 
ment employees generally if the opportunity of buying on a coopera- 
tive basis were extended to all those employed in the Government 
departments in Washington. He believes that the civilian employees 
of the Government are entitled to the same assistance in attempting 
to meet the abnormally high cost of living in this city as that given 
to the Army and Navy alate stationed here, who are able to buy 
at reduced prices from the quartermaster stores operated for their 
benefit at Government expense, and he recommends, therefore, that 
the stores of the Army and Navy in Washington be opened to other 
employees of the Government. 





Financial Results of Cafeteria Operation. 


THE magnitude of the business done by the lunch room is shown 

by the receipts for the first year of operation. From January 23, 
1922, the date of opening, to January 23, 1923, the first year of 
operation, the gross receipts amounted to approximately $195,700. 
As stated before, it is the purpose of the association to furnish satis- 
factory meals at as near cost as possible. It is necessary, however, 
tomake enough to cover breakage and the occasional purchase of new 
equipment and to keep a working balance in the treasury. It has 
been found that to do this it is necessary that the cost of the food 
ssued from the commissary shall not exceed 70 per cent of the total 
receipts and the cost of labor 24 or 25 per cent, leaving from 5 to 6 
per cent to cover the other items. 

The financial condition of the association on March 8, according 
0 the auditors’ statement, shows that the assets (including cash in 
bank, complete inventory, and petty cash) amounted to $10,052.85 
id the habilities to $8,266.53. Included in the liabilities was 
$4324.75, the amount still due the members of the association on 
their original contributions but which is available for the associa- 
lion’s use if it is needed. The balance in the treasury, amounting to 
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$1,786.32, shows, the auditors state, that the business is in a healthy 
financial condition. 

The buying for the commissary is done so economically and oy, 
such a systematic basis and the prices fixed for food are so closely 
adjusted that it is seldom necessary to change lunch-room prices, 
The prices of food purchased from the commissary do, however. 
change with the fluctuation of market prices. 

A statement regarding the operation of the cafeteria for the month 
of January, 1923, shows the average receipts per meal were 19.8 cents 
and the average cost per meal 18.9 cents, leaving an average profi 
per meal of 0.9 cent. For the month of February the average profit 
was a little less, amounting to 0.7 cent on each meal. 

The following statement of earnings and expenses for Marci: 1), 
1923, shows the details of expenses and receipts and the percentage 
of costs and profits of the lunch room, commissary, and cigar stand. 
A similar report is made to the association daily by the manager. 





G. P. 0. CAFETERIA. 











Marcu 15, 1923. 
Daily Statement of EKarnings and Expenses, 
Detam or Damy Recerrrs. 
Special milk service...................-. $29. 66 
Breakfast................-. number, 127.. 34.00 
SET tintden ante nmareutls number, 1,814.. 301. 26 
D2 pf Get ab Cis thaddehede number, 573.. 116. 23 
FR a, SSS SSR SUS MUGEN, Ltkce 2s2.- ot 
Total this day... ... number, 2,514... 481.15 Thismonth, todate.. $6,373.76 
EE A SEO T FX 25.49 This month, to date.. 329. 43 
Cigars, candy, cigarettes this day......... 84.87 This month, todate.. 1,054. 49 
Total receipts this day............ 591.51 ‘This month, todate.. 7,75 7. 68 
Darty Expenses. 
Merchandise salable issued, per requisi- 
DMs 2 6 inid he MEME db + « 46 MD DRM LOE MOs dd 0 $324. 31 
Other than table supplies, per requisition. 14. 59 
TR LEE bn oven ccc ster vee em nuce 120. 92 
RS ee be The Meir 5. 33 net included in totals. 
Seah trnAansod-ci-i1-+.oliaao. de @ 
ee OE en en owy entd dnem <crmashe 
Total expenses.this day. .......... Sean SROREEEEEE siS snes .-------- 
Per cent merchandise cost was of PROG. 25 FABLE AGIAKD <Sbiele dbH53» $18. 83 
cafeteria receipts... ...--...... 70. Previously reported...........-. 10. 77 
Per cent of profit................ 3.9 ———— 
averse for acts LMAGES gid eCadbe dike Total profit to date........ 29. 60 
eipts per head./............ $0. 191 
Cost per head: : 2... ..... 0000s -% 183 


Sheets must be kept accurate so they will balamce with monthly inventory or at any time an 
tory may be taken, 


Oertified correct: 


| } Manager. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFPICE. 
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The following monthly statement shows the results of operation 
for the month of February, 1923: 


Monthly Statement of Operation of the Government Printing Office Cafeteria, 
February, 1923. 

Total receipts $11, 864. 65 

Total cost of operation 95 





Gross profit 28 70 
Replacement of dishes, etc “00 





Net 26.70 
Total number of meals served 
Average meals per day 2, 509 
Average receipts per meal. ......-:...--------22eeeeeenes 
Average cost per meal 





Average profit per meal 
Recreation. 


HARDING HALL, an assembly hall having a seating capacity of 

1,200, and adjoming the cafeteria, was opened on Christmas 
eve, 1921. The hall was especially designed for official assemblages 
of employees, it having been necessary, previously, for them to gather 
in hallways and on stairs whenever there was occasion to call them 
together. The hall is open to the employees, however, for general 
recreational purposes. Organizations composed exclusively of the 
employees are allowed to use the hall for their meetings and for such 
entertainment of their members, families, and friends as they may 
arrange from time to time for the benefit of the association. 

The hall has a small stage with a grand piano costing $1,600, which 
was bought by subscriptions of the employees and presented to the 
association. e floor is of a composition material, which gives a 
beautifully smooth surface for dancing. An upright piano for dance 
music was bought with the association’s funds, and there is a mechan- 
ical player with a violin attachment which was put in by the company 
manufacturing it. The company keeps the machine in order and 
sends new rolis from time to time, for which it receives 80 per cent 
of the earnings of the machine, the balance going to the association. 
From $13 to $15 is collected each week from the machine, which is 
used by the employees for dancing during the lunch periods. A 
moving-picture machine and a screen which can be rolled up when not 
in use have recently been installed for the exhibition of industrial! 
and educational films. 

Each Friday during the entire lunch period, from 11.30 a. m.to 1.15 
p.m., the office orchestra of about 20 pieces gives a popular concert and 
the employees dance if they wish. This concert is repeated during 
the evening lunch period. The members of the breheatia are all 
employees of the office. They practice on their own time, but Are 
allowed part time for the Friday concerts. No other assistance is 
given them by the office. They also play for some of the dances 
which are given by the employees from time to time, for which they 
are paid. the regular orchestra rates by the dancers. A small feo 
sufficient .to cover expenses, is charged employees attending these 
dances, All receipts from these. entertainments in excess of the 
audited expenses go to the benefit of the cafeteria association. 
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The families of employees are also considered in the recreation,| 
activities of the association. During Christmas week an afternoo) 
and evening entertainment was given for the children of employees 
In the afternoon fully 1,000 children under 12 years of age were give 
a vaudeville entertainment, each child received a present, and al] 
were treated to ice cream and cake in the cafeteria. A similar enter. 
tainment was given in the evening for young people between the ages 
of 12 and 18, which was attended by about 600. 

As a means of promoting interest in the work and also because of 
their educational value it has recently been the practice to show 
industrial films dealing with manufacturing processes in industries 
allied to the printing industry. Pictures already shown include one 
on the manufacture of typesetting machines, one on the various 
processes in paper making, from the felling of the trees in the forest 
to the delivery of the paper to the press, one on the effect of static 
electricity on paper and cloth, and one entitled “The making of a 
book,” taken in one of the largest book-publishing establishments in 
the country. 

The recent acquisition of a moving-picture machine will facilitate 
the work along this line, and a number of films have already been 
arranged for. The films are shown for the day force at 8 p. m. and 
for the night force at 11 p. m., part of the lunch period and enough of 
the working time to complete the showing of the film being used. 
Employees are not compelled to attend, but as these pictures are 
considered to be of great educational value those who do not attend 
are considered to evince a lack of interest in their work and they have 
been notified that nonattendance will count against their efficiency 
rating. 

F nah regulation bowling aay adjoining the lunch room were 
equipped by the association. They are used fairly constantly from 
about 11 in the morning until midnight on every day except Sunday. 
Ten cents is charged for a game, 3 cents of which goes to the manager, 
4 cents to the pin boys, and 3 cents for upkeep, which a little more 
than covers breakage. 


Rest Rooms. 


SEPARATE rest rooms are provided on the cafeteria floor for white 
and colored employees. The women’s rest rooms are furnished 
with mission furniture—tables, rockers, and straight-backed chairs. 
These rooms are not largely used during working hours, however, 
as an effort is made by the medical department to have the women 
who are sufficiently indisposed to need to lie down go to the ward in 
the emergency ope nae 
There are also shower baths furnished for both men and women 
which are used fairly frequently, especially by the men engaged in 
athletic games like baseball, the Government Printing Office having 
several baseball teams. 


Emergency Hospital. 
"THE health of the employees of the Government Printing Office ' 


looked after by an oe “ono ao department 
under the direction of the medical and sanitary officer. The space 


for this department has recently been extended from a single room 
[896] 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN THE G. P. 0. 1l 


»asuite of four rooms consisting of a large room for treatment fully 
ynished with all needed equipment, an office for the doctor, a medical 
pply room, and a ward containing three beds for women. This 
ard 1s divided into cubicles, each furnished with a hospital bed and 
hospital chair. ‘There is a door leading from the ward into the hall, 
» that employees who wish to use this room may enter and leave 
,ithout going through the hospital. Opening off this room is a nicel 
rtted dressing room and toilet with a shower bath adjoining. All 
he furnishings of these rooms are of the best hospital type. There 
; no separate ward for men, but two beds are screened off in the 
mergency room for their use. 

The staff consists of two physicians and three nurses. One of the, 
octors is always on call even when the plant is in continuous 
peration. 

There are no first-aid cabinets in the plant, as employees are 
bliged to report to the hospital for even the most trivial accidents, 
uid they are encouraged to report for illness. An ambulance is 
maintained by the Printing Office, and when necessary employees 
re sent home or to an outside hospital in it. 

In case of injury or illness serious enough to incapacitate an 
mployee for work, complete reports are made by the chief of the 
livision, office, or section in which the patient is employed and by 
he medical and sanitary officer. If the employee is excused from 
york because of sickness or injury, whether he is sent to the emer- 
pency hospital or not, the chief of his division is required to send a 
eport, properly filled out, to the medical officer as soon as the 
mployee is excused. This report shows the nature of the illness 
br injury and, in case of sickness, the manner in which it is reported, 
yhether “in person,” “by phone,” “letter,’’ or “messenger.” In 
ase Of injury in line of duty the card provides for a complete report 
warding the nature of the injury, time and place of accident, 
hether or not the machine was properly safeguarded or the accident 
as due to negligence or misconduct, and the names of three eye- 
yithesses. 

Employees are not obliged to report to the emergency hospital if 
hey are absent from work because of sickness lasting less than three 
lays, but if they are absent three or more days they can not return 
0 work until they have been examined by the medical officer and 
eeived his permission to resume work. If allowed to return, the 
mployee is marked present by the timekeeper at the hour at which 
te reported to the emergency hospital. 

A weekly report of the work of the emergency hospital is made 
yy the medical and sanitary officer to the Public rey This 
‘port gives the number of persons injured and the number of cases 
i illness while on duty, as well as the number of re-treatments, exami- 
lations for entrance into the service and for retention in the service, 
é number sent to other bureaus for treatment, X ray, etc., and 
e number who are off duty because of injury. The report also 
tows the number of employees who are not at work because of 
ness or injury contracted outside of the office and the manner in 
hich this illness or injury is reported to the office. The names 
id addresses of persons absent because of contagious diseases and 
le final disposal of each case are also given. 


i 
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Since the inauguration of this detailed system of report), 
absenteeism in the plant has been greatly reduced. While employ... 
are not required to report because of sickness unless absent at |... 
three days, they are encouraged to do so and the number :,):;,, 
advantage of this opportunity is increasing. The number of ¢,, 
treated during a year ranges from 4,000 to 4,500, including 4). 
every ailment from indigestion to the amputation of a finger. 7), 
cases of indigestion, however, have been reduced from s»\o),) 
hundred to almost a negligible number since the office cafeto; 
was put in operation. 

For the weeks ending February 26, March 5, 12, and 19 the num); 
of cases treated ranged from 208 to 258, including examination. 
‘The examinations for retention in service apply only to those en. 
ployees who have reached the retirement age but who wish to remaiy 
at work. The outside cases, the number of which is always simall 
are mainly from the city post office. The number of injuries durin 
the four weeks were 31, 36, 36, and 43, respectively, and the number 
of cases of illness were 118, 133, 126, and 108. Sickness cases jy 
January, when the grippe was at its height, averaged about 20) pe 
week. The detailed reports for the four weeks are as follows: _ 
NUMBER OF CASES OF INJURY, SICKNESS, EXAMINATIONS, AND RETREA‘ 


IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL IN FOLR 
FEBRUARY 19 TO MARCH 19, 1923. 


Ma 








Number of cases for week 

















Item. a 

| Feb. 6. | Mar. 5. | Mar. 12 

Injured While on duty... ...........2..0.020-cecececececececeeee | 31 36 | 2 

Maines... aa. ch 118 133 | 126 

Retreatments of previous injury... ...............-20----e0eee- gl 74 | 5 
Examinations for entrance into the service. .................... 5 13 

Examimations for retention in the service.................-.... 1} 1 | 

Sent to other bureaus for treatment, X ray, etc................ ete stivis LS 

FNS Fidc dow 5 cb hb pdb bh ths debts oS ed dba ind / 3 1 

a ante. FR i. Cs. Jee 252 | 258 | 2 





A complete physical examination, including tests of visio 
hearmg, is given both men and women upon entrance into ser 
the Government Printing Office. Rejections are made for c 
contagious diseases and for hernia in certain stages. In addi: 
rejecting applicants for causes which would prove to be a 1 
to the other employees or which would interfere with their ow» \~ 
fulness, this record serves as a check if an employee complain: ' 
the work to which he is assigned is too heavy or if hernia or: 
troubles develop. Employees who are found to be on work for 
they are physically unfit are given more suitable work to do. | 

e emergency care of the Government Printing Office » °« 

available at all hours for employees of the city post office, whic) »: 
an aie ed room with a nurse in ch uring regular workin 
hours but does not have the services of a doctor. 

No follow-up work in the home is done by the medical of! 0 
the hospital except in case of 5b : 

In the annual report of the ablic Printer a summary is give? ° 
the work of the emergency ‘hospital during the fiscal year 1°°- 
There was a total of 4,581 treatments given to sick and injured em 
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ployees, of which 1,609 were surgical cases requiring 2,401 dressings, 
and 2,972 were medical cases. The surgical cases included 3 finger 
anputations, 5 fractures, 145 cuts, 276 contusions, 303 lacerated 
younds, 85 punctured wounds, 120 abrasions, 121 sprains or strains, 
74 burns, 821 foreign-body removals, and 128 infections. 

In addition to the supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
lunch room and kitchen and the work in the emergency hospital, the 
nedical officer supervises the sanitation of the entire plant. Indi- 
yidual lockers are disinfected at regular intervals and every effort 
ig made to prevent the spread of disease. 


Conclusion. 


HERE ean be no question that the cooperative efforts of the 
officials and the employees of the Government Printing Office 
in instituting and carrying on these services have been of great 
benefit to the employees. The saving in money alone through the 
lowered cost of meals and the purchase of supplies in the commis- 
sary has amounted to many thousands of dollars, while the oppor- 
tmity to get a warm and satisfactory lunch can not fail to have a 
beneficial effect upon the health of the workers. ‘The recreational 
features also add to the interest m the place of employment, and 
all these features have had an effect in increased efficiency, since 
the office records for last year show that the actual production per 
employee has materially imereased. 
In commending the cordial cooperation shown by officials and 
employees, the Public Printer m his annual report says: 
Much of this good fellowship, which naturally is reflected by increased 
production, is due to the better conditions that have been provided dur- 
ing the year forthe comfort and enjoyment of the working forces. The 
new cafeteria, Harding Hall, and attractive rest and recreation rooms 
have been of inestimable service im bringing health and happiness to 
an army of workers whose welfare had been neglected too long by the 
Government. It is to this new life and brighter prospect that the 
Government Printing Office can attribute its recent advancement to a 


place among the most efficient and successful industrial plants of the 
country. 


New England Textile Strike. 


By Lzonarp E. Tmupen. 


N 1922 a general textile strike eecurred in New England, commenc- 
ing an. January in Rhode Island and spreading in February to 
- Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The textile industries 
uvolved were cotton manufacturing (yarn and weaving mills), 
cotton dimishing (bleaching, printing, and dyeing, pperete or com- 


bined), and woolen and worsted manufacturing (wool sorting, yarn, 
Weaving, and wet and dry finishing). The two worsted mills involved 
were owned by firms that had cotton manufacturing mills in which 
the employees struck, but the woolen and worsted yarn mill included 
was not under ecotton-mill management. ‘The major causes of the 
strike were a reduction of w and an increase of hours. 

There were 56 mills di y involved in the strike, employing at 
the time of the strike 55,927 persons, and 9 mills indirectly involved, 
¢mploying 10,019 people, making a total of 65 mills and 65,946 per- 
sons, 
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Location of Mills, Number of Employees, and Hours of Labor. 
Rhode Island. 


N Rhode Island there were 29 mills, employing 14,331 persons 

directly involved in the strike and 5 mills, employing 3,997 people 
indirectly involved. The strike in this State was in two distine 
areas, Pawtucket and vicinity and Pawtucket Valley. The Pay. 
tucket and vicinity area included Pawtucket, Central Falls, Ashton 
Berkley, Lonsdale, Providence, and South Attleboro, Mass., while 
in the Pawtucket Valley area were Crompton, Arctic, Phenix, Hope, 
Harris, Arkwright, River Point, Natick, Pontiac, Apponaug, and 
Buttonwoods. 

Pawtucket and vicinity.—In the Pawtucket and vicinity division 
there were 13 mills directly and 5 indirectly involved, 2 of those 
directly involved being located just over the Rhode Island State line 
in South Attleboro, Mass. Six of the cotton-manufacturing mills 
directly involved had been working 48 hours per week since February, 
1919. In two cotton-finishing mills the employees in the finishing 
departments were working 48 _ nome per week, and the basic working 
time of the employees of the engraving and printing departments 
was 48 hours per week, with time and a half for all time over the 48 
hours, but in the printing and engraving departments the employees 
worked 50 hours per week. The Massachusetts law requires a 48-hour 
working week for minors and women, so that with the two Massa- 
chusetts mills in the division there were ?v mills working 48 hours 

er week. The total number of employees in these mills was 4,832. 

he other three mills directly involved had 3,954 employees, two of 
these mills working 54 hours per week and employing 3,492 people, 
while the third me! worked 50 hours per a and employed 462 
persons. 

Of the five mills in this division indirectly connected with the 
strike three, employing 2,945 people, worked 54 hours per week; one, 
with 46 employees, worked 50 hours per week (working 5 days 
instead of 6 per week); and one, with 1,006 employees, worked 45 
hours per week. 

Pawtucket Valley.—In this division there were 16 mills, employing 
5,545 people. Thirteen of the mills worked 54 hours per week and 
employed 4,533 persons. In one mill a day shift worked 6 days 
and 48 hours per week, and a night shift 5 nights and 48 hours per 
week, the total employees being 500. A finishing plant, with 312 
employees, had a basic working week of 48 hours, paying time and 
a half for all time over the 48 hours. Another finishing plant, en- 

loying 200 (all male adults), worked 56 hours per week. The 
Rhode Island law regarding working hours limits the working week 
for minors and women to 54 hours but does not limit the hours of 


male adults. 
Massachusetts. 


In Massachusetts the strike area included Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Methuen. The number of mills directly involved were 4 in Lowell 
7 in Lawrence, and 2 in Methuen, a total of 13, with 16,644 em 
ployees. There were 2 mills in Lawrence, having 5,694 employees, 
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that were indirectly connected with the strike. The mills worked 
48 hours per week, the law providing that women and minors may 
not work more than that number per week. 


New Hampshire. 


The strike in New Hampshire was at Manchester, Suncook, Nashua, 
Dover, Somersworth, Newmarket, and Exeter, with mills at Hookset 
and Pittsfield indirectly involved. The number of mills directly 
involved was 14, employin 24,952 people. There were 2 mills, 
with 328 employees, indirectly involved in the strike. All the mills 
were working 48 hours per week. The legal hours of work for minors 
and women in New Hampshire are 54, but in February, 1919, as a war 
measure, the textile mills adopted a 48-hour working week. 


Causes of the Strike. 


HE immediate cause of the strike was a general reduction in 

wages of 20 per cent in cotton-manufacturing mills and in worsted 
mills owned by the same firms that owned the cotton mills, there 
having been no reduction of wages in other worsted mills. 

In Rhode Island a general reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent in 
wages was made at the cotton-finishing plants, there being one excep- 
tion where the reduction was 20 per cent. In the Pawtucket and 
vicinity division two finishing plants, working 48 hours per week, 
announced an increase of hours to 54 per week, Two cotton mills, 
working 54 hours per week, and a dyehouse, working 50 hours per 
week, refused to reduce their hours to 48 per week, and a demand 
for a 48-hour week was added by the strikers to their refusal to 
accept a reduction of wages. In the Pawtucket Valley division 
there was no demand for a reduction of hours from 54 per week. 
The employees in a finishing plant working 56 hours per week, where 
no reduction of wages was made or reduction of hours made or 
asked, struck because the employees of the cotton mill owned by the 
ves were reduced in wages 20 per cent. In the five mills in Rhode 
sland indirectly involved in the strike, at a silk weaving mill the 
strike was caused by soldiers, called out by the general strike, parading 
around the mill where the silk employees worked; at a cotton-finishing 
mill, by a lockout because of a demand for 48 hours; and at a cotton- 
warp mill, by the substitution of a piece rate for a time rate; while 
at a cotton-finishing plant and dyeworks, where there were strike 
demonstrations but never more than 3 per cent of the employees 
were Out, that percentage was the normal percentage of absenteeism 
of the two plants. 

In Massachusetts the general 20 per cent reduction in wages ap- 
ped to cotton finishing and worsted mills as well as to cotton manu- 
acturing. No question of hours was involved. Of the two mills 


indirectly involved in the strike, a worsted mill made no reduction 
of wages, but shut down because of the strike, and the other, a fiber- 
tug mill; made a general reduction of 10 per cent in wages, causing a 
controversy with the textile strikers. 

In New Hampshire the strike was on two direct issues at all the 
mills involved, viz., a general reduction in wages of 20 per cent and 
an increase in hours from 48 to 54 per week. Of the two cotton- 
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manufacturmg mills in New Hampshire indirectly connected ji} 
the strike, one made no reduction in wages or increase in hours, })); 
shut down because of the strike, and in the other the reduction of 
wages and increase of hours were accepted by all the employees ex. 
cept in the finishing plant, where the employees struck. 


Unions Conducting the Strike. 


N Rhode Island the strike was conducted in the Pawtueket an, 
vicinity division by the United Textile Workers of America an 
in the Pawtucket Valley division by the Amalgamated Textile VW (yk. 
ers of America. In Massachusetts the strike was under the direct joy 
of the United Textile Workers of America at Lowell, and of the Un jjed 
Textile Workers of America and the One Big Union at Lawrence and 
Methuen. The United Textile Workers of America had entire charce 
of the strike in New Hampshire. 

The unions were not strongly organized, less than one-half of thie 
strikers in Rhode Island and approximately one-fourth in M..ssa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire belonging to the unions, but the wn 
organized strikers left the conduct and management of the strike 
entirely to the unions and followed the lead and instructions of the 


union Officials. 4 
Position of the Manufacturers. 


THE manufacturers’ position relative to the strike was set fori) in 
a statement issued by the treasurer of a large textile esta!)| 

ment at Lawrence, Mass. The cotton-textile industry in New |i, 
land, he pointed out, was meeting severe competition from the Sout) 
where the hours worked were longer, wages lower, and raw material 
nearer the mill, redueing the transportation cost. The treasure 
stated: 

As indicating the difference in the cost of manufacture between the North a: 
South, the average weekly wage paid in the southern mills belonging to {the Lav 
mill] and making similar goods to these manufactured at [the Lawrence mi!) 
$14.88 for a week of 55 hours, against full week in Lawrence of $22.28 for 43 ! 
The paid per hour in Columbia, 8. C. [location of southern mill owned by | 
rence mill] were 27.05 cents, and in Lawrence 46.4 cents. 


In an address delivered by the same official, he said: 


Our after the reduction are nearly 80 per cent above the prewar leve! 
the sahara, the purchasing power of the country is net equal to the price of 1100 
goods. For example, the price of cotton goods in February, 1922, as compared 1) |! 
13 level, was higher than any of a list of 50 staple commodities, except brick 10/ 


tobacco. Ifthe farmer gets only 42 per cent more for his wheat and 6 per cent more 
for his corn, he can not and will not buy finished cotton goods at 130 per cent over (Lc 
cost of 1913. 

The stand defined in the quotations given was the stand of al! 11! 
officials, objection to reduction of working hours being emphasiz«| |v 
those in Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 


Attitude of the Employees. 


‘THE attitude of the strikers was definite. ‘The reduced rates, they 
contended, would not, enable them to earn a living wage, 2! 
they did not believe that the industry was unable to continue }:\- 
ing them the old rates, They claimed that the Rhode Island «nd 
ew Hampshire manufacturers could operate their mills 48 how's 
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per week as was done by all Massachusetts textile mills. The 
employees, through the union organizations, requested an investi- 
gation into the textile industry to determine and place before the 
public the true facts and figures. 

At Lawrence, Mass., Ma 14, 1922, a statement was issued by the 
unions, from which the following is quoted: 

Although it will mean hardship. for wpe ayn if the manufacturers can prove 
that it is se esa for them to operate under the former wage, the textile workers 
can be relied upon to share the sacrifice, if thisis proved. We do not believe it will 
be, however. ‘The workers are willing at any time to place their case before any 


fair board and abide by the decision rendered, after a thorough investigation of both 
sides in which all the facts are exposed. 


Nationality of Employees. 


FROM representative mills in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire that keep a list of employees by nationality 
the percentage of employees of the various nationalities for the 
month previous to the commencement of the strike has been ob- 
tained. While all of the mills do not keep a nationality record, the 
percentage given by the mills keeping a record is representative of 
the States for which they are given, except that in Rhode Island 
the percentage of Italians would be considerably higher in the 
cotton mills of the Pawtucket Valley and in the finishing and dye 
works of the textile centers. In the dye works there would be a 
small pereentage of Slovaks. The following table shows the per- 
centage of employees of specified nationalities in the mills in the 
three States. 

PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES OF SPECIFIED NATIONALITIES IN TEXTILE MILLS IN 

RHODE ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, AND NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
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Development of the Strike. nish 


Rhode Island. lant 
trucK 


HE strike began in Rhode Island. It is a rule of the textile mills. f the 
whenever it is proposed to make a change in wages, hours, or orn 
working conditions, to post a notice giving the proposed changes, ent | 
Such notices are posted in all departments of the mills. A week’s On 
notice of any contemplated change is given. pdjomn 
On Monday morning, January 23, 1922, 11 male mule spinners at lant 

a yarn mill in the Pawtucket and vicinity strike territory refused to triker 
work at the reduced wages which had been posted the week before and non. 
walked out, throwing 12 other male employees of the mule department pmploy 
out of work. All of the remaining 192 employees, about equally truck. 
divided between males and females, struck within five days there- ale ¢ 









































after. Later in the morning of the 23d, in the Pawtucket Valley led t 
district, two weavers in a cotton manufacturing plant commenced so 
riday 


urging the other weavers to strike, and within an hour all the weavers | 
had struck, closing the weaving department, whereupon the mill acturl 
management closed the rest.of the mill. The strikers marched to an [P*® fe! 
adjoining town and persuaded the employees of another yarn and losing 
weaving mill to strike, closing that mill. The employees of the two triker 
mills then paraded back to the town where the strike began, making he fin 
a strike demonstration at another cotton-manufacturing plant, losing 
which caused the employees of that plant to strike, closing the mill. ng ple 
News of the strike having spread, the employees of another yarn and p Was 
weaving mill located in an adjoining town struck, and this mill was pio} 
closed. In the four mills which were closed there were 1,084 male JY ©" 
and 891 female employees. ind we 

On Tuesday, January 24, employees of two manufacturing plants On } 
in the Pawtucket Valley, numbering 442 males and 288 Tinalee, awtuc 
struck, ecaming: Doth mills. On Wednesday the strike extended toa JR’ 
bleachery in the same district, employing 206 males and 58 females, ) fem 
which also was closed, while on Saturday, January 28, 30 male em- JP*!*s : 
ployees in the priiting and engraving department of a cotton- here v 
manufacturing plant in the Pawtucket Valley struck, and 2 days ind 29 
later the other employees of the plant (245 males and 37 females) n the 
struck, closing the plant. Hivisio1 
_ On the following Monday, January 30, two manufacturing firms JR ende 
in the same territory, employing 333 males and 202 females, were JR'"°" 
involved in the strike and their plants were closed, while in the [g'™¢s 
Pawtucket and vicinity area employees of two finishing plants struck. * de 
At one, employing 448 males and 81 females, 36 male engravers, 30 e pla 
male printers, and 12 female pantographers struck, and three days JR'?”),: 
later 15 male folders walked out, the others staying to finish the work M- ‘ 
in progress, which required about three days. At the other finishing hb Pay 
plant, with 620 male and 82 female employees, 15 printers and 3 nike 
engravers struck on Monday, and three days later 268 males and 65 > 7 e 
females struck, but the plant was not closed. , } Af 

Two manufacturing companies and a finishing plant in the Paw- maa 
tucket Valley, employing 740 males and 510 females, were involved € 
in the strike on Tu January 31. Both of the cotton mills were a a 
closed by the strike, while the finishing plant was closed with the ex- vic 
ception of the dye house, 12 employees of which stayed two days to ne sti 
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nish the work in progress. On the same day at a manufacturing 
jant in the Pawtucket and vicinity district, 7 male mule spinners 
truck, throwing out of employment the other 9 employees (males) 
{ the mule department, and an hour after the mill opened the next 
norning 181 males and 113 females struck, throwing out of employ- 
nent 75 males and 67 females, and closing the plant. 

On Thursday, February 2, the strikers of this mill marched to an 
,djoining town and persuaded the employees of a manufacturing 
lant there, numbering 158 males and 152 females, to strike. The 
trikers of the two plants then gathered at a hall and formed a local 
nion. The same day at a dye-works establishment in the district 
mploying 402 males and 60 females, 265 males and 60 females 
truck. ork was continued, however, with the remaining 137 
1ale employees, the places of the employees who had left being 
‘led the same day from the outside. 

The strikers who had formed a union on Thursday marched on 
riday, February 3, to a near-by town where there were two manu- 
acturing mills and a finishing plant, and induced the 653 male and 
538 female employees of the two yarn and weaving mills to strike, 
losing the silly. Joined by the strikers of these plants, the marching 
trikers prevailed upon the 319 male and 159 female employees in 
he finishi Esent near one of the manufacturing plants to strike, 
losing it. The same day, February 3, there was a strike at a finish- 

g plant in the Pawtucket Valley, which employed 200 males, and 
twas closed. There had been no change in hours or wages, but the 
mployees struck because the employees of a cotton-manufacturing 
‘i owned by the same firm had been reduced 20 per cent in wages 
und were on a strike. 

On Monday, February 6, there was a strike at a yarn mill in the 
Pawtucket and vicinity area and a strike at a finishing plant in the 
awtucket Valley. At the yarn mill 10 male slubber tenders and 
0 female speeder tenders struck, throwing out of employment 82 
males and 121 females and closing the mill. At the finishing plant 
here were employed 199 males and 50 females, of whom 121 males 
ind 29 females struck. The establishment, however, was not closed. 
nthe same day the marching strikers of the Pawtucket and vicinity 
livision marched to a manufacturing plant in an adjoining section, 
oendeavor to get the employees there to strike. There was a strike 
lemonstration at the plant, which employed 1,950 males and 1,299 
emales, from 10 a. m. until 2 p. m., and 42 employees struck. The 
ext day 250 employees struck and the following ay 208 more, but 
he plant was not closed. These strikers met and formed a local 
inion, and this place became a strike center. 

On Tuesday, February 7, a strike occurred at a finishing plant in 
he Pawtucket Valley, 25 male and 5 female employees striking and 
losing the establishment, and on Thursday, the 9th, there was a 
inke at a yarn mill in the Pawtucket and vicinity area. Of the 777 
mnayoes of the mill, 24 male and 36 female speeder tenders struck 
id the next day the plant closed. 

The only other mill directly involved in the strike in Rhode Island 
ts a yarn bleaching and dyeing establishment in the Pawtucket 
nd vieinity division, which employed 124 males and 54 females. 

le strike took place Monday morning, February 13, when 36 
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bleach hands, 16 dyehouse hands, and 15 mercerizers, all males, (ij 




































not report for work, and at noon 18 male quillers and 6 male wingo, [0° 
and 37 females of various other occupations struck, leavin only with 

33 males and 17 females at work, and the establishment closed {;,fmm °° 
days later. days, 

Altogether 18 establishments in Rhode Island, with 6,706 employ. fam". 
ees, closed the day the strike was called; 2 establishments, with jo fm 0" 
employees, closed the day after the strike was declared; 2 esta)js), and ¥ 
ments, with 760 employees, closed two days after; 2 establishmen;, ee” 
with 390 employees, ¢losed five days after; and 1 establishnon qm! 
with 529 employees, closed six days after. This gives a tot.! of o:Am™les 
establishments and 9,614 employees. There were 4 establish meni the m1 
involved in the strike that were not closed, but of their 4,662 oy.q@@e” 
ployees 1,368 struck the first week of the strike at these plani<. of the 

o establishments, a finishing plant and a dyehouse owned }y thm? de 
same company and located in the Pawtucket and vicinity divisio, Y"° 
which on a 30 made a 15 per cent reduction in wages, claineifam’™? ' 
that they had no strike, although admitting that they were indirec:ly althou 
affected by the strike, as there were demonstrations by strikers froy AW 
other firms and they had to keep guards at their works. The finish. ot 
ing unit had 2,553 employees and the dye-works unit 247 employee,m 
The management states that its employees did not make any move t At : 
strike. ere was not over 3 per cent of the employees away from work pis mm 
in any one week, which is the usual percentage of absentecism ingg’* ° 
their plants. 

Massachusetts . 

The strike began in Massachusetts at two manufacturing 1 In N 
Lowell, Monday morning, February 13, 1922. These mills em - < 
1,104 males and 1,072 Tinales. At one mill 35 loom fixers a sew * 
slasher tenders, male employees, refused to work at the reduced way “% " 
and struck, and at the other 10 male loom fixers and 30 male weaver 5 
refused to work at the reduced wages and quit. The occupations of" 
loom fixers and slashers are key occupations, the work of emp!oycoqm ee 
in other occupations being to a large extent dependent upon the worm U7 
of the employees in these occupations. At the first mill the loon 
fixers and slasher tenders who struck were joined by 100 weavers 
who took the same position as they did relative to working for: 
reduced wage. All but 72 males and 8 females were thus thrown oul 
of employment, these employees being overseers, second han:s, au (yN J 
section hands, and the mi closed down, At the other mill the strike as 
of the loom fixers and weavers caused 65 males and 35 femule: tqpnd sy 
stop work, but did not close the mill. mashe 

n July 10 a strike occurred at a cotton-manufacturing mil! afjfnd sea 
Lowell of the employees going out because of the reduction, th 
Normally the number of employees in this mill was 2,300, but owinggteenw 
to there being very little demand for its product there were em|oyeqiiif!,000 | 
at the time only 600 males and 300 females, A great many 1iills ig™pt the ¢ 
Massachusetts and in other parts of New England had been working arres 
part time—three, four, or five days per week—at the beginiing of Febr 
the year, before the strike became general, but there had been ngmmentery 
large reduction in the number of employees as at this Lowel! milgjpition 

en the strike began the demand for textiles was light and trad an a 

me 






conditions were against the strikers. 
[906] 
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didi On July 17, at another cotton-manufacturing plant at Lowell, 
ler, vith 1,613 employees, 50 loom fixers, 20 slasher tenders, and 50 
aly heamers, all male employees, walked out. Within the next three 
live 1,ys, 385 males and 335 females struck, making a total of $40 strikers 
for the plant. 

Cm On the ee of March 27 there occurred strikes at three yarn 
‘IH nd weaving mills (cotton manufacturing), two yarn mills (one a 
St otton and the other a woolen and worsted mill), one finishing mill, 
NS ond one worsted mill at Lawrence, these seven mills employing 5,907 
nie males and 4,586 females. ‘The number of strikers at these seven mills 
the first week were 2,761 males and 2,302 females. One establish- 
ment employing 1,716 people, where 54 of the 60 loom fixers and 14 
“lM of the 15 slasher tenders employed did not report for work, shut down 
two days after the strike began. Four plants, with 7,486 employees, 


teRE ore so affected that the second week of the strike one shut down, 
‘l@ond the other three announced that they were practically closed, 
med although attempting to operate. 

““Ya A worsted mill, employing 2,715 males and 2,664 females, that had 
made no reduction in wages shut down and its employees were thrown 
ely out of work. 

“i At Methuen a yarn and weaving mill and a yarn mill, employing 
On 618 males and 844 females, were affected by the strike. The first 


eek 325 males and 435 females went out. 


New Hampshire. 














In New Hampshire on Monday, February 13, the employees of 10 
arn and weaving mills, 3 finishing mills, and 1 worsted mill, to the 
umber of 14,797 males and 9,807 females, struck. All the 14 plants 
ere closed but 1 cotton-manufacturing plant and 2 finishing plants, 
nd they were practically closed as the three had only 240 males 
nd 108 females at work. A yarn and weaving mill employing 200 
perators and working 48 hours per week made no reduction in rates 
r increase in hours but closed down. 


Disturbances During the Strike. 
Rhode Island. 


N January 31, 1922, a striker was arrested at Natick, R. I., for 
rikg assaulting an officer. A crowd of approximately 500 strikers 
id sympathizers gathered at the mill where he had been employed, 
mashed the windows in the office of the mill, broke into the office, 
nd searched it for the prisoner, but, unknown to those searching for 
im, the man had been taken to the fourth district court at Hast 
teenwich, where he was arraigned and remanded to jail in lieu of 
1,000 bail. ‘The rioting continued at the mill for nearly three hours, 
|; ijt the end of which time the prisoner was brought back to the place 
arrest and liberated. 

February 9, at Providence, nine colored men were hired to go to 
nterville with two motor trucks to remove cotton from the railroad 
lation there to a mill. After the trucks had been loaded at the 
epot and started for the mill both were stoned by a crowd of strikers. 
le men on the trucks jumped off, but were foreed back on the 
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trucks and made to drive them back to the depot and to unload the 
cotton there. Two arrests were made. 
' At Crompton 86 outside male workers were brought in, February 
12, to work in a mill and 5 male workers from Crompton joined 
them the next day. They were housed and fed in a building at the 
plant. At 2.30 a. m. the following day stones were thrown through 
the windows of the building in which the men were housed, anj 
when it was time to resume work the 5 men from Crompton wer, 
gone. 
February 20 there was a riot at Pontiac, a crowd of strikers ap 
their friends throwing clubs and stones at a mill office, smashing th, 
windows and breaking into the office, wrecking office furniture, an 
scattering and destroying office books and papers. ‘The sheriff of 
the county, two deputies, and mill officials escaped from the building. 
the latter telephoning to the governor for State troops. k 
In Pawtucket extra policemen were added to the force for strike 
duty. On February 21 strikers assembled in force to block the five 
entrances to a yarn and weaving mill there, so that employees could 
not enter the plant to work. The company telephoned the mayor 
and one of the organizers of the United Textile Workers of America 
to come to the office of the plant. The organizer wanted to parade 
the strikers in front of the mill, but this was not allowed. He was 
told to take the strikers southeast on a street away from the plant 
and disperse them, which was done, but the strikers re-formed and 
came back without an authorized leader. The mayor read the riot 
act. Six policemen with riot guns were stationed across the street 
from the mill to hold the strikers back from the mill entrances, but 
some women got through this line and shouted to other strikers to 
come on. In the scufile to advance a police sergeant fell or was 
knocked down. Getting up, he fired his gun into the air to frighten 
the strikers back, it is stated, whereupon the crowd rushed forward 
and the police fired at them. A weaver who had been employed at 
Lonsdale, a Portuguese by birth, was killed. The number reported 
as wounded varies from 7 to 17, including 10 women, 2 of the males 
being seriously wounded, it is stated. A coroner’s inquest was heli 
and the evidence submitted showed that the officers had riot guns 
with shells loaded with buckshot, and that some of the officers had 
32-caliber revolvers. The testimony showed that the man was not 
killed by ammunition used in the police guns, although he fel! whe 
the riot guns were fired. The coroner’s verdict was as follows: 
Jose D’Assunpceao came to his death February 21, 1922, when a slug entered tle 
back of his head and ing through to the brain caused hisdeath. Said D’ Assunpca 
at the time was standing with a crowd of people on Weeden Street, into which crowd 
se eso shot at a time, according to evidence, when said police were in danger 0 
y harm, and that said shooting by said officer was done in self-defense. 


On the day of the funeral, February. 23, approximately 7,00 
marched in the funeral procession. 

The Cavalry Coast Artillery, the Field Artillery, and the Sanita 
Troop of Rhode Island, with 49 officers and 912 men, were mobilize 
Part of the force was stationed at Pawtucket and part at Crompton 
to guard the two strike areas. The personnel of the troops wai 
changed from time to time, so as not to interfere any more than wai 


necessary with the civil pursuits of the guardsmen. The troops wel 
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radually reduced in number until at the end of the strike there were 
only 2 officers and 13 enlisted men to withdraw. 
he State militia marched to and from and about the various 
textile plants in the strike area. The weavers of a cotton-spinning 
and a silk-weaving mill located in the Pawtucket and vicinity ter- 
ritory, who were not involved in the strike, objected to the militia 
arading about the building of the weaving department and struck. 
here were 438 weavers, about equally divided between males and 
females, and 12 male loom fixers who struck, but none of the cotton 
employees went out. About 100 of the weavers returned to work 
after a week and all returned after two weeks, as the number of sol- 
diers at the mill had been reduced to four or five, and were present 
only at the beginning and close of work, to which the strikers did not 
object. 

At Crompton a serious clash occurred between the soldiers and 
strikers on April 18. Trouble arising in a house where some strikers 
lived, created by a boarder or caller, two brothers went out to look 
for a policeman, it is stated. Some troopers met them and asked 
what they wanted, and on hearing that there was a disturbance, the 
troopers started for the house. It is claimed that the brothers did 
not want the soldiers to interfere or enter the house and offered 
resistance, and that the soldiers fired in self-defense, the brothers being 
seriously wounded. Attempts were made at once to have the lieu- 
tenant in command of the soldiers arrested, but action was considered 
as in the line of duty and no arrest was then made. On November 14, 
after the soldiers had been dismissed from strike duty, the two brothers 
who had been wounded caused the arrest of the lieutenant on a war- 
rant charging assauit upon them with a dangerous weapon. He was 
held for trial under a bond of $500. The case was continued from 
time to time, and when brought to trial the judge held that the pros- 
ecution had failed to prove that the defendant had ordered the troops 
to fire, and that under the military laws covering acts of soldiers on 
duty, the soldiers were performing a duty imposed upon them by the 
chief executive of the State, and dismissed the case. 

At a yarn mill in South Attleboro, Mass., just over the Rhode 
Island State line, six policemen had been detailed for strike duty at a 
yarn mill and a bleach and dye establishment. On March 10 windows 
were broken at the yarn mill, and five days later the mill secured 
deputy sheriffs to protect their property. There were strike demon- 
strations on March 20 and 28 at both the South Attleboro plants and 
on the latter date four shots were fired at the yarn mill. Two men 
were arrested but were rescued from the police by the strikers. On 
April 25 a bomb was exploded on the freight platform of the yarn- 
mill storehouse, but little damage was done, and on July 30 a house 
in which lived one of the employees of the yarn mill, who was working 
at the mill, was bombed and the piazza i off, but no one was 
injured. The piazza of a house in which one of the employees of the 
bleach and dye establishment lived was set on fire June 10 and the 
windows ke ge with stones on June 12. On July 5 the house was 


bombed, but very little damage was done. 

At Pawtucket on April 25 a bomb was thrown on the roof of a 
weave shed. It tore off several sheets of the roof cover, but did no 
great damage. 
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On June 13 a company of Coast Artillery was placed on guar 4; 
the Flat River Reservoir. This reservoir is about 45 miles in ¢}y. 
cumference, —_ dam about one-third of a mile 7 and is 4 
storage reservoir for power purposes, emptying mto the South [3 ray¢} 
of the Pawtucket River atk Geasriiahdens pobre to many of the mill 
in the Pawtucket Valley where there were strikes. It had beer cis. 
covered on June 10 that the Coventry dam of the reservoir had |)e0y 
dynamited, in an attempt to blow off the gates, and that part of th, 
lower gate had been blown off, but not in a manner to cause any 01i{\¢; 
of water. Ten half sticks and one full stick of dynamite were {un 
at the dam, and it is estimated that 50 pounds of dynamite wer 
used, but the explosion was not heard nor noticed. The wreckage was 
discovered by children, who reported it thinking the wind had } |ow) 
the gate down. 

At Lonsdale on July 1 there were evicted from dwelling })\i:¢, 
owned by a mill 10 families, comprising 49 persons. These families 
located on unoccupied land in the city, securing tents and estab|is) ing 
a tent colony, which they named after one of the organizers «/ the 
United Textile Workers of America. The strikers used pu!)licity 
regarding the camp as a means of strike propaganda. The company, 
in evicting the families, had moved them free to where they loc: ted, 
The company states that the families were evicted because they had 
become personally obnoxious to it. The wife of one family had 


threatened a deputy sheriff guard with « revolver, and the hus!)and 


of the same family had threatened one of the mill officials with 
violence. The head of one of the families was secretary of one ©! the 
lecal unions involved in the strike. The company made no °t\er 
evictions, although they had many dwellings occupied by str: 
Very few evictions were made by mills in any of the three Stites. 
More strikers were evicted from houses owned by others than mill 
firms than by the mills, although all the mills own a large num!) o/ 
dwelling houses occupied by their employees. Rent was not generally 
paid by strikers occupying company houses, the back rent |eing 
paid after the strike in stipulated amounts each pay day. 


Massachussetts and New Hampshire. 


In Massachusetts and New Hampshire the strike was free {rom 
violence. It was alleged that at Lawrence, the strike center for 
Massachusetts, the police department was favorable to the strikers, 
and that at Manchester, the strike center for New Hampshire, tle 
poyice department was favorable to the manufacturers. [oil 

epartments maintained order. 


Strike Injunctions. 


‘URING the strike, 18 restraining orders or temporary injunctions 
were ted against the officials of the unions engaged in the 
strike and their associates in the respective localities. In }tliode 
Island 12 were granted to mill firms, including two firms |o«:ted 
just over the Rhode Island State line in usetts, over which 
was conceded the Rhode Island courts had jurisdiction, the |::ad- 
| asa - ie union strike officials conducting the strike beinz 10 
ode Island. 
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A temporary injunction was granted to a mill at South Attleboro, 
Mass., on June 27, two at Pawtucket, R. I., on the same date, one at 
Arkwright, one at Hope and one at Crompton on June 29, two at 
Pawtucket on July 7, and one covering River Point, Natick, Center- 
ville, and Artic, for seven mills owned by the same company, on 
July 8. A restraining order was granted by the court to a mill at 
South Attleboré, Mass., on May 11, and others were granted in both 
Berkley and Lonsdale, R. 1., on July 13, the restraining order at 
Lonsdale covering three mills owned by the same firm. 

The deerees of the court in Rhode Island, except in the change of 
firm name and names of union officials and associates on the injunc- 
tions were in all cases practically as follows: 


They and each of them are enjoined until further order of the court from either 
directly or indirectly— . 

i. Inducing or enticing any person now or hereafter having a contract of employ- 
ment with the complainant to break the same. , 

2, Molesting, intimidating, threatening, annoying or hindering either by violence, 
threats of violence, insults, indecent talk, and abusive epithets, annoying language, 
acts or conduct or otherwise, any person now or hereafter in the employment of the 
complainant or willing to enter or desirous of entering the same or so acting in any 
manner whatsoever as is calculated to coerce any such person from remaining in or 
entering said employment. — : 

8. Molesting, mterfering with or otherwise annoying any such person in any manner 
whatsoever in proceeding to and from his or her place of abode and complainant's 
premises OF im pursuing or her ways about the streets. 

4, Picketing, loitering, assembling or congregating, either singly or in squads, or 
establishing or maintaining any patrol or patrols or picket or pickets, or causing others 
to picket, loiter, assemble, congregate or patrol, either in the vicinity of the premises 
of the complainant or in the vicinity of the abode of any employee or person willing 
to become or desirous of becoming an employee of the complainant, or on any street, 
highway or sidewalk along or across or by which such employees pass in going to or 
from the premises of complainant and their respective abodes, 

5. Entering into or continuing in any scheme, design or conspiracy amongst them- 
selves or with others organized or acting for the purpose of interfering with or injuring 
the complainant’s business, good will, or property by molesting, intimidating, obstruct- 
ing, annoying or otherwise interfering with any person or persons now or hereafter in 
the employment of the complainant or willing to or desirous of entering the same. 

§. Committing any act of violence whatsoever or trespassing in any way whatsoever 
upon the premises of the complainant. 

In Massachusetts two restraining orders were granted at Lawrence 
July 27. One of the orders was for a fiber-rug mill not directly 
involved in the strike, restraining the union officials and their asso 
cates conducting the general strike from interfering at this mill 
or with its employees. A reduction of 10 per cent in wages had 
been made and 78 per cent of the employees had struck. Four 
temporary injunctions were granted in New Hampshire, one for 
two mills at Nashua on May 21, one at Somersworth on June 9, one 
at Manchester on June 17, and one at Suncook for three mills on 
October 10. 

_ These injunction decrees had the same provisions as those granted 
In Rhode Island, but there was an additional clause in the New 
Hampshire decrees which enjoined and restrained— 

ay writing or circulating threatening, scurrilous, or intimidating letters to said 
employees, or those desiring to become such employees. 


Those against whom the injunction was granted in Manchester 
secured, on July 21, a modification of the injunction allowing them 
lo have two i at each mill entrance. No modifying orders 


were secured elsewhere. 
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Efforts of State and Federal Officials to Settle the Strike. 


[| RHODE ISLAND on February 13, by direction of the governor, 

the State bureau of labor appointed a board of mediation of five 
members, three representing the public and two the employees, to 
investigate the textile strike and to endeavor to settle it. The board 
met with representatives of the Rhode Island Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, representing the textile plants of the State involved in the strike, 
and with representatives of the United Textile Workers of America 
and the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America. On February 
19 two representatives of the Division of Conciliation of the United 
States Department of Labor joined with the Rhode Island board of 
mediation in its efforts to secure a settlement of the strike, but on 
April 3, the board, after exhausting every means possible to secure 
an adjustment of the controversy, decided that nothing further 
could be done and disbanded. 

The State board of conciliation and arbitration of the Department 
of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts was notified of the strike 
in Lowell and Lawrence, and on February 17 a member of the board 
went to Lowell to investigate conditions. On March 28 the board 
had a conference with the mayor and commissioner of public safety 
of Lawrence concerning the strike, and afterwards did everything 
possible to bring about an adjustment of conditions and a settlement 
of the strike. Representatives of the Division of Conciliation of the 
United States Department of Labor on April 3 joined with the State 
board of conciliation and arbitration in an endeavor to settle the 
contentions and bring about reemployment. 

By request the Commissioner of Labor of New Hampshire on 
May 1 offered his services to help adjust the differences between 
employers and employees. Joint conferences were arranged at 
Somersworth and Dover May 9, at Suncook and at one mill in Man- 
chester May 11, and at Newmarket and Exeter May 16. A mill at 
Manchester and two mills at Nashua declined to enter a joint con- 
ference, and on June 1 the mill at Manchester entering the conference 
was purchased by the mill that did not participate in the conference. 

As a result of the joint conferences held, the commissioner of labor 
recommended: First, that the strike be declared off; second, that all op- 
eratives be reinstated without preference or discrimination; third, that 
the hours of labor for minors under 18 and women be 48 hours per week; 
fourth, that the question of a 20 per cent reduction in wages be sub- 
mitted to the State board of conciliation and arbitration for decision. 

On June 1 the commissioner wrote to the mills and employees, ask- 
ing them to go before the board of conciliation and arbitration, but 
they declined to doso. The employees agreed to the recommendation 
as to wages, but they would not agree as to hours, as the recommenda- 
tion did not specify 48 hours for all employees. No agreement being 
reached to submit the strike situation to conciliation and arbitration, 
the commissioner of labor, being required under the law when arbi- 
tration is refused to make a decision in the matter, on July 18 made 
his recommendations his decision. The representatives of the Di- 
vision of Conciliation of the United States Department of Labor 
present in New Hampshire on July 7 and at other times tendered their 
services in an endeavor to settle the strike but it was impossible to 
accomplish anything. 
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The Lawrence Settlement and the Restoration of Wages. 


Tt LAWRENCE, Mass., soon after the strike commenced, the 
A mayor appointed a citizens’ committee in an effort to settle it. 
qhis committee made a number of attempts to settle the difficulty, 
jut to no avail. 

(Qn June 23 one of the Lawrence companies offered a compromise, 
nder the terms of which the whole situation would be carefully studied 
by the chairman of the State board of arbitration, the chairman of 
he citizens’ committee, and the treasurer of the company. Such in- 
vase aS the judgment of the three considered justified by the con- 
jitions In “es of the departments of the company would be made 
fective October 2, or earlier if conditions warranted it. This offer 
as considered significant, as it was the first time the company, 
hich was one of the most important in the State and in New Eng- 
nd, had ever proposed to allow any outsider a say as to what wagés 
jould be paid by the company. The proposition was absolute 
jected by the strikers, who took the ground that if arbitration was. 
ning to be resorted to finally, there was no reason why they should 
york at a loss for three months before obtaining the benefits. 

The chairman of the Lawrence citizens’ committee announced on 
just 16 that the company had promised to restore in October the 
es prevailing prior to the strike, and that for those who went back 
» work at once these rates would be retroactive. Confusion de- 
veloping as to the precise terms of the offer, the company gave out the 
lowing statement August 23, in order to clear up any misunder- 
janding arising from previous reports: 

Employees are to return at the present scale, and adjustments will be made effective 
iktober 2, 1922, and at that date retroactive to September 1, 1922, as follows: 


Worsted department: The scale of wages in effect previous to the reduction of March 
1 1922. 


Seb S (cotton finishing): The scale of wages in effect previous to the reduction 
March 27. 
(otton department: The scale of wages in effect previous to the reduction of March 
|, 1922. Because of the difference in conditions existing in this department from 
we in other departments the scale is not guaranteed beyond December 1, 1922. If 
sfound necessary to change the rate of wages, sufficient notice will be given em- 
wees, for the purpose of arriving at a settlement satisfactory to all concerned. 
on tae The scale of wages in effect previous to the reduction of 
Within a few hours after the giving out of this statment, the board 
strategy of the United Textile Workers of America met and recom- 
nded the acceptance of the company’s terms to the local affiliated 
lions, who quickly met and voted to accept the terms offered. 
he One Big Union organizer held out against the acceptance of the 
ns, but finding that sentiment was running strongly in favor of 
terms, withdrew his opposition. Some objected to going back 
minally at the reduced rates, but the great majority felt that since 
' difference between the reduced rate and the old rate was to be 
le up to them at the end of the month, it would be folly to haggle 
a mere detail of language. 
The Tuesday after Labor Day, on the reopening of the mills, was 
ther generally accepted as the proper time for returning to work. 
few went back before then to aid in getting matters ready for gen- 
i! resumption of work after Labor Day. 
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The mills of Lawrence and Methuen followed the lead in the resto. Hand 0 
ration of wages, and started up again the day after Labor [ay J Rhode 
working full time, 6 days and 48 hours oe week. Two mills in Lay. BB eomp 
rence and one in Methuen made the old scale retroactive to Avcys; HR the m 
28. The worsted mill at Lawrence that had made no reduction jn HReuplo’ 


wages at the time of the strike, but had closed down at that time In I 
resumed work at the same time as the others did and at the olq HRyhere 
wages. After the restoration of textile mill wages, the fiberryo Hjo a pi 
mill at Lawrence indirectly connected with the strike restore jt HB ynions 


old wage scale. On the first pay day after resuming work al! ¢/)eso HJ which 
mills paid the scale of wages in effect before the strike, not waitin: for Augus' 


the designated date. week 1 
Of the two mills at Lowell where the strike began on February 13 JBlockou 
one had within 169 of as many employees when the strike ended MH A » 
as before the strike and the other 141 more, having put on a nicht Hreduce 
force in some of its departments. The mill where the strike com. Qwhere 
menced July 10 had 1,700: employees as against 900 before the strike, Mand re« 
and the miil where the strike began July 17 had one more emp) yee HM tlus co 
than at the time of the strike. All these mills restored wages Se ))(em- amps 
ber 11, the 20 per cent reduction having been in effect at these mills hours t 
until then. At tl 


Of the two mills.in Lowell where the employees struck February 13 Mlawrer 
one was not closed at all, and the other was closed for three weeks, Hat a y% 


at the end of which time the finishing department started up. {|e JJenploy 
normal number of employees of this division is about 500, equally §bdtore 
divided between males and females, and two weeks after the finishing JBatientic 
department was started there were 143 male and 60 female emp!.y ees Hior inv 
at work. On March 20, 50 male nappers struck, claiming that ‘ley Myarn in 
should not receive the 20 per cent cut in wages. At the end of two ffi can 

weeks part of the nappers came back at the 20 per cent reduction MM bleache 


but the rest stayed out. The employees of the mill where the strike MMyarn pr 
















began July 10 returned to work July 12 with the exception of 339 Two 
dyers and finishers whose places were filled. pr cent 
At the Lowell null where the strike occurred on July 17, its (1392 both: 
employees being reduced to 793 by July 22, the number of empl|oycesfifrage. 
began to increase until on August 15 the number was 1,614, witluingMeuldren 
one of the original number. orked 
The Lowell cotton manufacturers state that, after they had madeffilter th 
and maintained their reduction of 20 per cent in wages, they wereg in Mi 
forced because of the Lawrence increase in wages to restore theffrductic 


ongipat wages, as otherwise they could not keep their emp|ovecsi Sept 
and thereby retain their mill organization. turing 4 

In Rhode Island and New Hampshire all the mills that had eenfiifing 54 | 
on strike, with the exception of two in each State, restored waves on texti 
September 11. The other two Rhode Island mills restored wavesgiil9, th 
on September 18, and the other two New Hampshire mills resi oredjfo 48 p 













wages one on September 18 and the other on November 20, the |attergjimd the 
, which closed down February 13, having made no e/lori@fwsted 1 
to resume work until the date it restored wages. . Bork at 

One Rhode Island mill granting the increase on September |! did All th 
not begin work until October 9, as it had to wait for mnt frommmiat pre 
another having difficulty about not employing al! ‘hogstorati 


old help. On September 23, 116, out of 217 employees at one wil 
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>. fa and on September 28, 125 out of 202 employees at another mill in 
y fm gnode Island struck because all the old employees had not been 
v. fa yeomployed, but the strikers at both mills returned after two days, 
ot fg the management of the mills showing that they were taking back . 
in (employees as fast as work could be provided for them. 

" In Rhode Island, at a cotton-warp mill employing 46 employees, 
ld Mg vhere there was a strike March 28 against a change from a time rate 
ioc Mato a piece rate, 5 quillers, who were out under direction of the textile 
ts Muiions, returned 11 days after the strike at the piece rate against 
se Mgwhich they had struck. The finishing plant that had closed down 
or Mg August 18, locking out its 145 employees, rather than grant a 48-hour 

week instead of the 54-how week, resumed work 10 days after the 

3. Bilockout at 54 hours with 75 employees and soon had its normal force. 
od a A New Hampshire manufacturing mill where wages had been 
ht Mgreduced 20 per cent February 13, the hours being 54 per week, but 
n- (where no strike had taken place, restored the wages September i1 
-e. Mand reduced the hours worked to 48 per week. On March 19, 1923, 
eo tis company restored the hours of labor to 54 per week. The New 
m- fa Hampshire mill that had made no reduction in wages or increase of 
\ls hours but. had closed down February 13 resumed work September 11. 
At the headquarters of the United Textile Workers of America at 

13 Mglawrence, exceptions were taken to the reduced number of employees 
ks, @gat a yarm mill in Methuen after the restoration of wages, the mill 
he {enploying only about one-third of the number of employees it had 
lly Mabeore the strike. Officials of the union called the situation to the 
ng Mgaitention of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
ses Alor investigation, but nothing could be done. The mill is buying 
ey yarn in the South, where, it states, it can be purchased cheaper than 
wom can be manufactured at Methuen, this yarn being processed, 
on fpbleached, mereerized, and dyed at Methuen. Before the strike the 
ikefmyarn processed was spun at the mill. 

Two mills in Connecticut on February 13 made a reduction of 20 
er cent in wages, but the 939 employees did not strike. On October 
both mills granted an increase of 25 per cent, restoring the original 
nge. The maximum hours per week allowed by law for women and 
dildren im textile mills in Connecticut are 55, and these hours were 
orked by the mill both before and during the wage reduction and 
tiier the restoration of wages. 

In Maine nine mills, with approximately 8,500 employees, made a 
eduction of 25 per cent in wages February 13 and restored the wages 
ecsfmm September 11. There was no strike. The mills both before and 

uring the reduction in wages and after the restoration were operat- 
en™m™me 54 hours per week, the maximum hours for women and children 
textile milis allowed by the laws of the State. On February 3, 
19, there was a strike in Maine for a reduction of hours from 54 
48 per week. The fight was made at the two large cotton mills 
d the result accepted by the other mills of the State. The strike 
ted 1d weeks and was lost, part of the employees returning to 
ork at the end of the tenth week. 

All the mills directly or indirectly involved in the general strike, 
iat previous to the strike had not been running full time after the 
oration of wages resumed work at full time. 
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The Fight for a Forty-eight Hour Week. 


AFTER the restoration of wages the union conducting the strike 

, for the Pawtucket and vicinity division of Rhode Island ¢op. 
tinued the fight against five mills in that division that were working 

54 hours per week and a finishing plant and dye works owned by , 

company where the employees had not gone out, demanding 

48-hour week. These mills had practically a normal force of ep. 

a. The union made its demand general for the State of Rhode 
sland. 

In New Hampshire one manufacturing mill, whose entire plant 
had been closed from February 13, on Aggust 7 granted an increase 
of 18} wi cent in wages and reduced its hours from 54 to 50 hours 

er week, whereupon 60 per cent of its employees returned io work. 

n September 11 the mill granted another increase of 7} per cent, 
thus restoring the original wage, and the remainder of its employees 
returned to work. 

‘A bleachery on September 18 reduced its hours from 54 to 48 
per week. It had continued work from February 13 with a limited 
number of employees, but with the reduction of hours and the res- 
toration of wages its work proceeded with a normal force. 

A manufacturing mill and a finishing plant owned by the same 
company, after granting the restoration of wages on September 11, 
compromised the question of hours on October 30 by reducing its 
“working time per week from 54 to 524 hours, to continue effective 
until January 1, 1923. At this time about one-fourth the normal 
force of the manufacturing plant was at work, which, upon the com- 
promise of hours, was increased to three-fourths of the normal force, 
which was as many as work could be provided for at once. There 
was no work ready for the finishing plant, owing to strike conditions, 
but in four weeks it was running with a full number of employees. 
On January 1, 1923, both plants, against the protest of the employees 
and the United Textile Workers of America, went back to 54 hours 
per week. r 

A manufacturing plant that had closed down on February 13, hav- 
ing announced that it would open and begin work November 20 a 
the old rate of wages but with a 54-hour week, did so with abou 
three-fifths of the normal force. Against this mill and eight othe 
involved in the strike in New Hampshire the fight for the 48-hou 
week continued, efforts also beirg used to bring the mills that had 
compromised on less than 54 hours per week to accept a 48-hou 
week. These mills had been closed from 181 to 281 days and | 
resuming operations had far from a normal force. 

On October 10, at Suncook, children of the strikers paraded, car 
rying small American flags in their hands and crying “ Hight hours, 
when, it is stated, a mill official took a flag from a 17-year-old boy 
broke the flag stick in three pieces, and threw the pieces, with the 
flag, to the ground. The boy — up the flag, whereupon, !t }: 
‘alleged, the official tried to take it away from him. The textile 
unions claimed this to be an insult to the American flag and on Octo 
ber 12 held a patriotic-demonstration in denunciation of the incident 
The American Legion of Suncook refused to consider the flag inciden 
for investigation as an insult to the flag. 
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The center of the strike in New Hampshire was at Manchester. 
On July 7 the Manchester Chamber of Commerce appointed a citi- 
zens’ committee of 10 to confer with the mill company at which 
there was a strike and with the strikers. A meeting was held and 
the strike situation discussed, but no settlement was reached. On 
October 5 the mayor of Manchester appointed a committee of ten to 
try to secure a settlement, being directed to do so by the following 
resolution passed by the board of aldermen: , 

That the mayor is instructed to appoint a committee of 10 citizens of Manchester 
to confer with officers of the company and leaders of the textile operators now on 
strike to see 1f some satisfactory basis can be obtained so that present conditions of 
the textile industry can be satisfactorily adjusted in the interest of the whole city 
of Manchester. 

At the solicitation of the committee the company agreed to a con- 
ference with a committee of former employees on October 17. At 
that meeting officials of the company, members of the overseers’ 
organization, the president of the second-hands association, ;and 
three representatives of the employees of the company who were 
working were those announced by the company as representatives to 
the conference. The représentatives of the strikers refused to meet 
with the committee and the representatives of the company if the 
employees at work were represented, but the company insisted that 
they be represented. A deadlock developed, and the conference was 
called off. 

The Bishop of Manchester of the Catholic diocese of New Hamp- 
shire in a letter dated October 28 proposed to the company that the 
strike be compromised by an agreement to work 51 hours per week. 
The strikers voted in favor of the compromise, but the company on 
October 31 replied to the bishop’s letter declining to compromise. 
A committee of strikers visited the company on November 15 and 
inquired upon what condition the strikers would be reemployed. 
The company informed the committee that if the strikers wished to 
return to work at 54 hours per week and the wage schedule then in 
effect (restored wages), all would be eligible to reemployment except 
those guilty of violence or intimidation or whose conduct during the 
strike had been such as to destroy the possibility of maintaining the 
relation of employer and employee with mutual respect and confi- 
dence. A vote was taken by the unions on the terms submitted by 
the company, and on November 20 it was announced that the terms 
had been rejected by a 99 per cent vote of the strikers. 

On November 25 the vice president of the United Textile Workers 
of America in charge of the textile strike in New Hampshire recom- 
mended to the locals of the nine international labor organizations 
ifhliated with the United Textile Workers and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and concerned in the strike (the painters, molders, 
machinists, electricians, sheet-metal workers, plumbers, leather 
workers, firemen, and carpenters) that the strike be declared off, 
stating : 

That the real and permanent victory for the 48-hour work week is not to be won in 
the offices of the textile corporation, but in the legislative halls of the statehouse. 


_A meeting of the executive board of the unions was called to con- 
sider the recommendation, and a ballot of the strikers was ordered 
to decide whether or not the strike should be continued. The vote 
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was announced on Sunday evéning, November 26, as being 75 po, 
cent in favor of returning to work, and Monday morning app|ica- 
tions began for ree yment. 

A meeting of the Nashua mill strikers was held on November 27 
to consider calling off the strike at the mills there, which was agains; 
a 54-hour week and for 48 hours per week. Organizers of the United 
Textile Workers of America addressed the meeting, explaining {|\,; 
the strike had been declared off by a vote of the striking employers 
at Manchester and that the fight for 48 hours would be continued }y 
efforts at the next session of the New Hampshire Legislature {o 
secure a law for a 48-hour working week for women and children, 
The Nashua strikers wished to discuss the matter with strikers w)\o 
had left Nashua since the strike began and also to give the matter 
further consideration, and no vote was taken as to calling the strike 
off. The national officials of the United Textile Workers thereupon 
left the matter to the local unions involved in the strike for final 
decision. The Nashua local officially called the strike off March 1°, 


1923. 
Strike Aid. 


[X RHODE ISLAND, the United Textile Workers of America in 
the Pawtucket strike furnished strike aid by checks, and ais 
issued $1 orders on specified stores for groceries, bread, and «alt 
pork. The Amalgamated Textile Workers of America maintained 
13 restaurants in the Pawtucket Valley, located as follows: One ea: 
at Arctic, Centerville, Crompton, Apponaug, Phenix, Hope, and 
Pontiac, and three each at Natick and River Point. Families need 1 
strike aid and unable to go to the restaurant through wlness in ‘'\: 
family or having children too young to take out were given other «id 
varying from $4 to $8 per week. A committee investigated each «a-¢ 
where such aid was furnished to see that the money was spot 
for necessities. ‘Two shoemakers were employed during the strike 
period to repair the shoes of the strikers. hiew shoes and old shives 
were solicited from industrial centers not on strike, a Boston soi: 
federation sending 110 pairs of mew shoes at one time, and other ar- 
tacles of wearing apparel were also contributed from various outside 
In Massachusetts the United Textile Workers of America and ‘1 
One Big Union granted aid by check or by money, for which a receipt 
was taken, after investigation as to the necessity for aid. 

In New Hampshire, at Manchester, three commissaries an 
restaurant were established by the United Textile Workers of Ame: 
and the affihated unions to ish groceries, vegetables, meats, !)s1, 
and meals to strikers and their families who upon investigation \ «1 
found to be in need of such assistance. The three commissaries \\'¢ 
at different localities near the centers of population of the persons 0! 
strike. apne ya = spe by the commissaries was purchased «| 
wholesale and furnished to applicants entitled thereto free of charze. 
Groceries were distributed every three days in one-fourth pound 10's 
for a family of two persons, the amount i ing one-fourth of a 

und for each additional person in a family, A loaf of bread wis 
urnished daily for each family of two and an additional loaf for ev! 
additional member in a fatnily, On Mondays half a pound of fresh 
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meat, sausage, salt pork, or salt cod, whichever preferred, was fur- 
nished to families, a pound to a family of two persons and a half 
ound additional for each extra member in a family. Wednesdays, 
at the same ratio, spare ribs and cabbage or other vegetables were 
furnished. Fridays fresh codfish was furnished in the same proportion 
as meat. ‘The commissaries were open from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m. 
week days. 

Funds for the support of the commissaries and restaurant were 
secured by the treasurer of the strike fund from the unions involved, 
other umions, tag days, and other solicitations for strike aid. The 
treasurer Was purchasing agent for all supplies used by the strikers, 
and the work at the commissaries and the restaurant was done by 
strikers, who received no wages for their work. The number of 
yersons, strikers, and members of strikers’ families who were given 
aid during the strike was 17,000. At the time the strike ended some 
10,000 persons were being aided, and the commissaries were continued 
for a while thereafter. At the restaurant two meals a day were 
served, one from 8.30 to 9.30 a. m. and the other from 3.30 to 4.30 
.m. The morning meal consisted of prunes, oatmeal, eggs or bacon, 
Full or corn cakes, and coffee. e afternoon meal was varied, 
with beef or lamb stew or clam chowder, corned beef or Hamburg 
steak, boiled or fried ham, fresh fish, beans or cabbage, potatoes, 
coffee or tea. The restaurant furnished meals to single persons, and 
at the peak of the strike the average number of people fed daily was 
120. When the strike was declared off, 55 persons were being 
furnished meals. 


Wood for ftiel was furnished the strikers in $1 lots, when considered 
necessary. Ifa striker or a member of a striker’s family was apo 


sick, investigation of the case was made and a doctor furnished when 
necessary, if such aid was desired by the family. The doctor and 
medicine were paid for out of the strike fund. 

At Nashua the United Textile Workers of America and the affiliated 
unions had no commissaries, but a restaurant was opened at about 
the same time as that at Manchester, which served practically the 
same bill of fare. For the first two months three meals a day were 
served and after that two meals per day. Single persons on strike 
were furnished meals at the restaurant, from 200 to 250 people being 
provided for. The restaurant was closed November 6. 

Any other aid furnished in Nashua or other strike sections in New 
Hampshire elsewhere than Manchester was by check, after 
investigation. 

Statistical Data of the Strike. 


A SUMMARY table of strike data is here presented for Rhode 

Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, giving the number 
of establishments involved in the strike, by establishment number, 
whether or not each establishment was closed by strike, number of 
days establishment was closed, the date of beginning, ending, and 
duration of the strike at each establishment, the number of employees 
of each establishment the week before the strike began and the week 
before the strike ended, the week after it ended, and four weeks after 
itended. Overseers, second hands (assistant overseers), and clerical 
employees are not included. 
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RIKE OF NEW ENG. 


LAND, AND WHETHER OR NOT ESTABLISHMENT WAS CLOSED BY STRIKE, DURA. 


TION OF STRIKE 
AND BY ESTABLI 


AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT SPECIFIED TIMES, BY STATE 
SHMENTS. oa 








Establishment. 
































Rhode Island. 
Duration of strike. Number of employees 

Number a 

Whether . 
establish-| of days | ’ i 
ment |*Sne Begin- Num- | Week | poeek | Week | week: 
closed. | oced. ning— | Ending—} ber of | before | ctrike strike | after 
days. | strike. | onded.|ended. | ° a 

ended. 

1922 | 1922 
TRB ccistond 17 | Jan. 23..| Sept. 11 231 215 108 140 172 
2 Se 223 | Jan. 31. .|...do 223 gh en 243 O86 
Was iwiaii 221 | Feb. 2...'...do. 221 000 i23538it 104 231 
Yes..... 220 | Feb. 3 .do. 220} 800|........ 652 804 
>¢ FASS 220 GO50H... do 220 Gee Pous. vere 258 010) 
(0 219.1... .d@.,, .!.|-.. do.... 219 478 A: s7-00< 145 152 
Re apeptpi rep Feb. 6...|...do.1...| 216 | 3,249 | 22619 | 22,680 | 22 473 
-) ee 40 ee oa 217 243 217 230 244 
a 7 | Jan. 39. do.! 224 | 529 521 516 522 
SR OO Fa E38! ua. do.! 224 | 702 680 680 679 
ERE RE ee Feb. 2...|...do 221 | 462 | 462 462 172 
Yes 1 | Feb. 9...|...do. 212 | 777 | 540 550 6 
Wem. .ice 71 | Feb. 13..|...do. 208 | 178 114 i14 IZ 
+ re 183 | Jan. 23..)...do. 231 777 449 160 457 
Yes..... 259 j|...do....| Oct.9 259 oe ee CAA ee 

Yes.. 138 |...do.. Sept. 11.) 231 | 129 103 116 10 
yeti 177 |.. .do. fy 231 274 211 212 296 
ps eee 134 | Jan. 24 . -do.. 230 | 380 270 222 IRR 
Yes 159 do. oes 230 | 350 271 275 283 
Yes..... 138 | Jan. 25..|...do.. 229; 264 254 254 254 
» eae 184 | Jan. 30..|...do.. 224 | 260 94 83 | xy 
2) Aetpee 156 |...do a, 230 | 295 237 240 240 
Wess... 7 | Feb.3...|...do.. 220; 200 200 200 0 
ae 30 | Jan. 31. .|...do. 223 250 230 217 217 
Yes..... 230 |.. .do....| Sept. 18 230 | 500 |........ 484 484 
\( =. = a he 230 500 505 505 505 
ae. os ow 101 | Jan. 28..| Sept. 11 226 | 312 251 251 51 
Yes... 63 | Feb. 7...|...do 216; 30 30 30 " 
“AS Geamaaryts Feb. 6...|...do 231 | 249 256 256 6 
_, SBP TTS Fe Mar. 28..} Apr. 8 ll 46 46 46 4h 
et ea Feb. 27..| Mar. 13. 22 1,006 1, 006 1, 006 1, 006 
ii. os 10 | Aug. 18..| Aug. 28.. 10! 145 75 75 145 
Me, 40: etiids-t Jan. 30..| Sept. 11 224 | 2,553 | 2,553} 2,550| 2,550 
Ee peat .. .do ..-do.!. 224 | 247 247 247 247 
ae Sa a a | ee | 18,328 | 12,549 | 14, 636 65 
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g the usual percentage 
¢ Twenty-six establishments closed. 


1 Demand for 48 hours per week continued thereafter. 
2A yarn mill of this company, oe wh 
of orders, because of dull season for produ 
ly connected with strike. 
4 Indirectly connected with strike. Guards kept at plant by aunpeny to prevent interference with 
employees. Company states that the people who were out did not strike, bu 
of absenteeism (3 per cent) of the plant. 


ng an average of 300 persons, closed down in September for lack 
ct manufactured. ° 


t were absentees, they consti- 
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NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE STRIKE. 35 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED IN THE TEXTILE STRIKE OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, AND WHETHER OR NOT ESTABLISHMENT WAS CLOSED BY STRIKE, DURA- 
TION OF STRIKE, AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT SPECIFIED TIMES, BY STATES 
AND BY ESTABLISHMENTS—Concluded. 


Massachusetts. 











Duration of strike 


Whether ——— l 

establish-| 7.99) — 

closed ment Begin- Endine— before | before after 

> closed. ning— |~ 5 strike | strike | Strike | 
*| ended. | ended. 


Establishment. 








1922. | 1922 


Feb. 13 | Sept. 11 
oe 


2| duly. 10/...do.... 
| July 17 |. do oi 

145 | Mar. 27 | Sept.17 

145 Ft 0.7 





145 |...do....|...d9.".. ” 135 | 26 181933 
| 1. 487 

438 | 
118 
576 
9 373 | 
453 
4,001 
315 














18, 902 











|} 1922. | 1922. 
108 | Feb. 13 | Mar. 27!2| 287 | 11,636 5, 625 6, 009 
ee eee ee ae 287 | 3,186 , 265 | 1,734 
108 |...do.... (™) | (8%) | 1,540 F (13) 

: 274 | 376 f 165 
274 175 ; 118 
274 | 95 
(14) 2,850 |15 2,127 [15 2,127 
(14) 100} %100! % 100 

“ 1 

! 





(14) 903 17706 | 17 706 
260 | 1,531 | 423 , dal 
260 | 210 . (19) 

1, 164 776 
950 |! 5 950 
225 3: 225 
128 | 25 128 
200 , 200 | 














25, 280 | 11, 432 | 14,664 | 16,893 





*Indireetly connected with strike. 

‘ Although some employees were at work, the management of the plants consider the plants the same as 
sed from Apr. 8 to Sept. 5. 

' Wages restored Sept. 1, but euaplensse did not return to work until Sept. 5, the day after Labor Day. 
*Not including general employees, this number ranging from 131 to 153. 

* The great reduction in number of employees is due to the fact that the establishment buys yarn already 
pun and processes it, instead ofspinning all yarn processed, asit did before the strike. 

“Indirectly connected withstrike. Main millclosed. Noreduction of wage made, hence no restoration. 
' Eight establishments closed. 

" Wages restored Sept. 11. 

" Purchased by establishment No.1, June 1. Wages restored Sept. 1!. 

‘Strike had not been declared off Feb. 1, 1923. Wages restored Sept. 11. 

“ Number ofemployees Nov. 11. 

“Number ofemployees Dec. 16. 

"Number ofemployees Nov. 21. 

"Number ofemployees Dec. 19. ; 

” Work had not been resumed on Nov. 25 or week after, no product being ready for bleaching process. 
* Twelve establishments closed. 
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) times illustrates this factor. 


N ER OF BSTABLIS NTS INVOLVED IN THF TEXTILE STRIKE 0} 


AT SPECIFIED TIMES, BY STATES. 
































Number of employees— 
Number | Nember — 
State of estab- | of estab- 
" lish- lish- Week be. | Week be- | Week after 
; ments. | Ments | roe5 ctrike.| fore strike | strike _ 
closed. ’ ‘| ended. | ended. 
' | 
: / 
Rhode Island. ................... 134 26 | 18, 328 12, 549 | 14, 536 
; Massachusetts..................... 215 | 8 | 22, 338 9,778 18, 902 
; New Hampshire.................. 816) i2 | 25, 230 11, 342 14, 664 
) MOMS. io. SE £65 | 46 | 65,946 83,669 | 48,102 
1 including five establishments, employing 3,997 persons, indirectly involved in strike. 


2 Including two establishments, employing 5,694 persons, indirectly involved in strike. 
§ Including two esta ts, employing 328 persons, indirectiy involved in strike. 
4 Including nine establishments, employing 10,019 persons, indirectly involved in strike. 





er of 
establishments involved in the strike, the number of establishine);, 
| closed by the strike, and the number of employees at the four period 
) presented by the State table. The building up by a mill o 
. organization of employees after a long strike is an important fe 
of the effects of a strike, and the number of employees at spe. 


NGLAND, NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS CLOSED, AND NUMBER OF EMP |: 
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jews of Secretary Davis on va Relations and Twelve-hour 
ay. 


\ A speech delivered before a meeting of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of America, at Warren, 
Ohio, April 5, 1923, Secretary of Labor Davie stressed the need of 

better relations in industry, saying: 


We live in an extraordinary age. We are just learning the full value of the words, 
roanization and cooperation. We are approaching the day when labor shall be really 
ee, when industry shall be really unshackled. The day of master and man is over 
d gone in American history. I hope that with that unhappy time there will disap- 
var the period of discord and strife in American industrial life, and that we shal! 
iter upon an era of intelligent cooperation based on mutual interests, mutual good 
il, and mutual understanding between the worker and the employer. Many forces 
this country are to-day working toward this end, as day after day we demonstrate the 
tility of fratricidal conflict between those who manage industry and those whose 
sbor makes industry possible. We are learning that industry is a single structure, 
id we know that a house divided against itself shall not stand. * * * 

| know something of the weaknesses and something of the strength of trade-unionism 
p America. Some trade organizations have provided the best experts that are known 
» their particular lines to furnish necessary information and statistics to the repre- 
ntatives of the organization who deal with management. Their experience has 
emonstrated the wisdom of providing the representatives of the workers with full and 
pmplete data as to their industry. We can do much by bettering the facilities of 
he workers for securing all information as to the problems of management as well as 
their own problems. A strong and eflicient staff constantly in touch with every 
peration In the industry, would give every individual worker clear and definite 
iormation upon which to base his views and opinions. 

When we meet with the management I want to meet them on equal terms. I want 
ur representatives to know just as much as the representatives of management know 
bout the conditions within and without the industry. I want them to know the 
roblems which confront the management, the problems of finance, of sales, of markets, 
rw materials. I would have them armed with facts and figures, strong in statistics, 
wked by more than the mere threat of force. J would put our case on the high 
mound of proven right, set forth in a spirit of cooperation and not upon mere bluff 
nd bluster. 

The trade-union principle is fundamentally sound, but, like every other great 
man institution, it has its faults, and it can be abused. Not many men in industry 
lay are quarreling with the trade-union principle. But some of the abuses have 
irred many men in the management of industry against it. 


With regard to the 12-hour day in the steel industry, Secretary 
Davis expressed himself as follows: 


Something over a year ago I attended the conference called by President Harding 
a effort to put an end to the 12-hour day and the 7-day week in the steel industry. 
tis true that but a small percentage of the workers in the steel industry work a 
thour day 7 days a week. But there ought not to beasingle one. * * * 
The 12-hour day and the 7-day week in American industry must go. Enlightened 
iployers all over the country are secing the wisdom of abolishing the long shift. 
cently the box-board manufacturers of the country, with an output of a hundred 
lion dollars a year and with twelve or thirteen thousand employees, took steps to 
liminate the 12-hour day. The industries which seek to perpetuate the long shift 
l ultimately find that it will cost more to maintain it than to reorganize upon a 
bore humane basis. Society can not afford to permit any industry to unmake men 
order to manufacture any product. * * * 
* * * J am confident that we are coming steadily and surely to the six days of 
ork and one of rest prescribed by the law of God, and to that ideal of eight hours for 
ork, eight hours for play, and eight hours for sleep, which is best for all mankind. 
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Changes in Farm Occupancy, Ownership, and Tenancy in the United 
States During 1922. 


HE Department of Agriculture has recently issued a preliminary 

T report ‘ on changes which occurred in farm occupancy, owner. 

ship, and tenancy in the United States during 1922. The facts 

were secured from the replies sent in to the perry by 10,833 

crop correspondents residing in 86 per cent of the 3,062 counties of 
the 48 States. 

Changes in occupancy (owners or tenants) were noted in 19 per 
cent, or about 1,245,000, of the 6,448,000 farms of the country. This 
constitutes an apparent change of one family in five. In nine of the 
States—all in the South—more than 25 per cent of the farms had 
new occupants during 1922, while in six New England States fewer 
than 10 per cent of the farms changed occupants. Changes of 
ownership occurred in 6 per cent of American farms, the percentage 
of change being highest in the West and South. According to the 
returns there was a net increase of 27,000 tenant farms in the United 
States during the year. Thirty-six States showed a larger percent- 
age of farms operated by tenants than during 1921, but in about two- 
thirds of this number, the report states, the percentage was so small 
as to be negligible. The percentage of tenancy remained unchanged 
in 2 States and declined in 10 States. About 10 per cent of the 
tenants either gave up farming or moved out of the community in 


which they lived. 
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Labor and Labor Conditions in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula.’ 
Ceylon. 







ABOR in Ceylon is employed chiefly on the tea, rubber, coconut, 
I" cacao, and other estates, or by the government departments, 
municipalities, local boards, and private firms. Since a large 
ercentage of the labor employed on the island is imported from 
ndia, it may be classified as estate or nonestate labor, as immigrant 
or native. Of the estate labor, about 85 per cent consists of Indian 
Tamils. During 1921 there were in Ceylon 603,000 of these Tamils, 
494,000 of whom worked on the estates. The up-country tea estates 
employ immigrant labor almost entirely, but on the rubber and 
coconut estates in the low country native coolies, largely Singhalese, 
supplement and in some instances replace the Indian coolies. , 
e chief difference between these two classes of estate workers 1s 

that the native coolies are not resident on the estates. The Tamils 
are housed by their employers and constitute 
which are generally under the supervision of a European superintend- 
ent assisted by native conductors and “‘kanganies’”’ eometin agents, 
usually Indian immigrant headmen). The Singhalese come from the 
neighboring villages and retain their residence in their own homes. 















1U. 8. Department of culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Preliminary report on Jarl 


occupancy, ownership, and tenancy, 1922, by Charles L. Stewart. Washington, March, 1923. 

2 India (Bombay), bor Gazette, February, 1923, pp. 35-39; Ceylon, Office of tne census and directo 
os Han of commercial and general information for Ceylon, Colombo, 1922, »p. 1+“! 
a . 
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They are for this reason more independent than the resident work- 
ers, less amenable to discipline, and, having other opportunities to 
augment their earnings, are likely to be more irregular in attendance 
than the imported workers. Excellent results, it is said, are obtained 
from the native workers when they are housed on the estates. 

Public offices and private firms also employ both classes of workers. 
The estates are, however, the largest employers of labor. 


Kinds of Work. 


Work on the estates is provided for whole families. Men do 
pruning (tea), tapping (rubber), work in the factory (tea and rubber), 
weeding, and cleaning of drains. They also dig pits and keep up the 
State roads. Women are employed at plucking (tea), tapping 
(rubber), sorting leaf in the factory, and light agricultural work. 
Children 7 years of age and over may be employed for the whole day. 


Wages and the Monthly Working Day. 


The Indian immigrant works under a monthly contract, which is 
renewed from month to month unless a month’s notice is given 
by either party for its termination. Men work, on an average, from 
19 to 23 days in a month; women, from 15 to 19 days; and children, 
from 17 to 21 days. 

Wages, payable monthly, have practically doubled during the 
past four or five years, the average monthly earnings in 1922, includ- 
ing piecework and overtime, being approximately as shown in the 


following statement: 
Rubber Tea 
(rupees).! (rupees).! 


16-20 12-16 
10-12 10-12 
6- 8 

Allowances are also made the estate laborers in the form of free 
fuel, housing, small garden plots, medicines and medical attendance, 
and education. In addition they are allowed to purchase rice, their 
principal article of diet, at a price often much below cost, they are 
exempt from the payment of poll tax, and their traveling expenses 
are met in full, or at least in part. In some instances women receive, 
in addition to medical attendance, a certain amount of money and 
free rice for four weeks at confinement. 

Living expenditures, exclusive of the cost of clothes and recrea- 
tion, of a family consisting of a man and wife and two children are 
said to be approximately 17 rupees a month. Clothes cost 34 rupees 
extra. 

Wages of nonestate labor are generally higher than the rates paid 
m the estates, but rice is not Furnished at reduced cost. Native 
terks receive from 30 rupees a month as beginners to 200 rupees 
and over a month when they have become efficient. The salaries of 
the European estate superintendents are 300 to 1,500 age per 
month, according to the responsibility and importance of the posi- 
tions they hold. 


‘Owing to the constantly changing value of the rupee no attempt is made to give the equivalent in 
United States money. The value of the rupee, according to the latest Treasury circular, is a little less than 
Scents; 1 anna=y of a rupee. 
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Welfare and Education. . ' 
into ¢ 


The houses at present provided for labor on the estates consist, {,, MES)” 
each family of four persons, of a room, 10 feet by 12 feet, having (1) A 
a veranda 10 feet by 6 feet. Laborers’ houses im the future wi)| }, BR’ °° 
built according to specifications prescribed by the medical depary. >, ¢ 
ment. The Government maintains 81 out-of-door dispensaries anj HB 3) 7 
54 hospitals m the principal agricultural districts. The hospitals Qieh!! > 
have trained staffs and can accommodate 4,500 persons. Boesice; pec 
these provisions for the medical care of workers, 63 hospitals an Bats 
471 dispensaries are maintained by the various estate propricion, JR 5) P 
Medical inspection of the housing, sanitation, and hospital faci\itics HRpy °". 
is also made. 1) a 

Education of the estate laborers’ children is free and fixed by lay. -. 7 
In 1917, schools maintained on the estates mumbered 596, and tlie Car 
number is reported to have increased since then. L ad 


Recruitment of Labor. a 
HT e 
The system by which sufficient immigrants to constitute an adeq ate HCey!or 
labor suppiy on the large plantations of Ceylon are reeruited is MRquesti 
beth elaborate and efficient. It is controlled by the Ceylon Lalor MBabor : 
Commission, which was organized in 1904 and which consists 0! oie Hate 0 
commissioner, one deputy commissioner, five assistant labor cv in- Hate of 
missioners, and a number of labor commission agents. The com- fuer a 
mission is maintained from a fund made up of assessments on tle MRO: 
estates and has its headquarters at Trichinopoly. Most of the co lie Hbover 
labor (80 to 90 per cent) recruited by the baseline (recruiting 
agents) from Gexion is sent through the commission’s depots direct 
to the estates by rail, the cost of their transportation being borne |) 
the planters. In 1921, 22,079 coolies were thus transported. MMIC 


arn dat he - : 

It will be evident from all of the foregoing that the labor questi. in JB59/, 
Ceylon would centef naturally around the Tamil coolie, and this has !)een MBabor ¢ 
the case. For years the chief point of controversy was the coolics’ HBbe tot 
indebtedness. Until recently coolie could not, under penalty of Bndian: 
the law, break his contract and quit work. Furthermore, the indebt- §B49° e 
edness of the coolie which, of necessity possibly or because of his JP! the. 
inherent impecuniosity, had been imereased by advances made by 
his employers, could ,, means of what was known as the “tind 
system” be transferred to any estate to which he went. 

Recent legislation, ordinance 43 of 1921, abolished the tundu and 
the penal provisions regarding the laborer’s contract as well. Nov, 
proper notice being given, the coolie is freely discharged and in) 
go to any estate he pleases. The employer, if the coolie is in ls Hy... 
debt, must seek redress through civil action. i. 
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Proposals of Indian Government Relative to Indian Labor. 
With a view to a further correction of the abuses which lave 
crept into the employment. conditions of Indian labor in Cey!o1, 
the Indian Government makes the following proposals which if carrie 
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into effect will make decided changes'in the present operation of the 
system of labor recruitment: 

(1) All reeruiters shall be licensed by an emigration commissioner appointed by 
he Government of Ceylon ‘and no emigrant shall preceed unless recruited through 
inn official agency. 

(2) Contracts for a period exceeding one month shall be void. 

(3) The cost of recruitment, subsistence, and transport to the estate of destination 
shall be borne out of a common fund managed by a colonial government, and no part 
such cost shall be recoverable from the emigrants. 

(4) When a coolie falls ill or is ill-treated or finds the work unsuitable, he should be 
epatriated within one-year of his arrival in the island. 

(5) Payments made by recruiters to emigrants recruited in India to enable them to 
nay off their debts shall not be recoverable. 

6) The Government of Ceylon should furnish periodical reports to the Government 
# India regarding the recruitment and the welfare of Indian emigrants in the colony. 
(7) The employment of children under 10 years of age should be prohibited. } 

Carrying Its protective policy still further, the Indian Government 
as effected an agreement with the Government of Ceylon whereby 
Indian laborers are guaranteed against exploitation by employers 
ufter their arrival in Ceylon. Under the terms of the agreement the 
eylon Government has agreed to make an early inquiry into the 
uestion of fixing a basic wage subject to a minimum for Indian 
abor employed on estates, and the cost of living in relation to the 
ate of wages now paid and a possible increase in the present 
ate of wages; to bear the expense of sending back to India sick 
nen and men thrown out of employment during industrial depres- 
ion; and to accept an emigration agent appointed by the Indian 
ijovernment in Ceylon. 


Malay Peninsula. 
Kind of Labor. 


MMIGRANTS from India constitute an important factor also in the 

labor supply of the Malay Peninsula. The movement began in 
he early part of the 19th century and developed unimpeded until 
1857, when legislation was adopted regulating, to some extent, 
abor conditions in the Peninsula. According to the census of 1921, 
he total population of British Malaya was 3,358,054, of whom the 
ndians numbered 471,666, or 14 per cent. There are approximately 
493 estates in the Malay Peninsula, 1,350 of which employ 372,709 


bf the Indian laborers. 
Labor Conditions. 


Indian labor is employed largely on the rubber estates. Monthly 
greements, such as those noted for Ceylon, prevail. The laborer 
at liberty to leave his work after a month’s notice, or in lieu of that 
pon surrendering a month’s pay. Some of the workers enter into 
ritten contracts for a period not exceeding 300 days. Labor 
Mienses, punishable until recently by fine or imprisonment, were 
bolished by legislation enacted in 1921 and 1922. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Six days constitute the working week, and daily hours of labor 
inge from 6 to 9. Average daily rates of wages in August, 1921, 
aried generally from 10 to 12 annas for men and 8 to 10 annas for 
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women. According to statistics furnished by the high commissione, 
the present cost of living per person is 10 rupees 15 annas a month 
while the monthly wages of men are 17 rupees and 3 annas, of 
women 14 rupees and 1 anna. 


Welfare and Education. 


Approximately the same provisions for the care of Indian work. 

ers are made in the Malay Peninsula as in Ceylon. Education, 
however, has not developed to the extent noticeable in Ceylon, 
School attendance is voluntary for the Indian children. There are 
105 Tamil schools in the Federated Malay States and, though data 
are not supplied, many others are said to be in operation in the Straits 
Settlements and the unfederated Malay States. Estate schools pro- 
viding free vernacular education and inspected by the labor depart- 
ment, periodically existed to the number of 15 in the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1921. 
_, Houses, usually built on standard designs furnished by the Govern- 
ment, are promages by the employers for their workmen. Garden plots 
are also often allowed. The Government maintains 95 hospitals, the 
estate pee rietors 222, in which 12,000 patients may be cared for, 
As in Ceylon, a month’s leave, food, and hospital attendance are 
furnished in confinement cases. 

_The Government labor department is located at Penang, and ofli- 
cers from this department carry out welfare work for the immigrants, 
inspect the estates at regular periods, inquire into petitions and com- 
plaints received, and accomplish most useful results in the promotion 
of harmonious industrial relations between employers and their JR P°' © 
employees. The 

he Government of India and the Governments of the Straits BC 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States have entered into MRY* d 
practically the same agreements relative to the further protection ith Fi 
and regulation of Indian labor in the Peninsula as those agreed to 
between the Government of India and that of Ceylon regarding JRmecn:« 
Indians employed there. fda 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on March 
5, 1922, and on February 15 and March 15, 1923, as well as the 
ercentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
rice of fresh milk per quart was 13 cents on March 15, 1922; 13.7 
ents on February 15, 1923; and 13.6 cents on March 15, 1923. These 
sures show an increase of 5 per cent in the year but a decrease of 
per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed an 
crease of 2 per cent in March, 1923, as compared with March, 1922, 
ut a decrease of two-tenths of 1 per cent in Tasch. 1923, as compared 
ith February, 1923. 





\In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
meach of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
the MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW. 

* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
om January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 


ops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
flee,and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
gregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1923. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number 
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TasLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Pp} 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MARCH 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, | 
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; (—) Mar. 15 qu TABLE | 
Article. Unit. compared wit ; ~ : 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Foy » 
1922. 1923. 1923. 1922. l yn -_ 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sirloin steak... .......ssesasecesees »| Pownd........ 35. 9 37.1 87.3 44 ; 
ee Faeroe © PEP oy AEE! ie te G0. i...3.. 30. 8 31.5 3L.7 + " 
SPs «<3 cocoutncghedoesecoqheopenane eee 27.0 27.5 27.6 49 7 
RT EUIR. add csevc tbcdsesce dsc bolebeet ae, Peal 19. 3 19.5 19.6 42 a 
ORD WOU no nae scn ce pecccccocgeseacleosad do........ 13.0 12.8 12.8 =? 4 
Nhe dttsssosccpscccagecdoaken Dh olectes 31.3 28.7 28.3 ur? : = 
BACON . 2... + eecccsesse-cecweenpeccers ----G0........ 39. 0 39. 4 39. 2 +1 “| 
Or et ee ee 49.8 45.0 45.0 =} WE celoin 
i ddhhestisacesdhdstncheentooeen Spe 37.5 36. 0 36. 0 —4 eed | 
ae esha ninemtn deinaiie ising sete 37.8 35. 5 35. 8 at gr 
Salmon, canned, red... ......-...2.-|----« BRA 2 - rene 32.6 31.3 31.2 —1| ee 
OL UBMs ae eae FO 13.0 13.7 13.6 - ME Piste be 
Milk, evaporated...................- 15-16 oz. can 1.3 12.1 12.2 +8 Wl Pork ch 
BENS 200 Sp kde Gath cokes odes scngual Pound. ....... 45.8 57.7 57.6 +26 oo 
Oeomazgarine TOEEGES PC go ps3 — : a2 29.0 +4 — 
| EE tenes Te Be onesees ° 27.4 + | aim? 
MO 6 bo nsdb2 cose <cecsecciuce seb aucuee MO. Sends. 33. 0 37.5 37.1 +12 _ , 
- tomses Poe be ann sa nc nnccneseccses|-on~sEOron- ones 17.3 17.4 17. 4 +1 — 
Vegetable lard substitute............)...-- ip idneces 21.9 22. 4 22. 4 +2 ~~ 
, Strictly fresh ............-..... Dozen......... 31.8 46.2 38. 5 +21 Milk. fre 
BOA. 6 sinbpperesodsopmncon-bi- sper Pound........ 8.7 8.7 B71 .°. 0 Milk ev: 
Flour eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee do eee eee 5.3 4.9 4.8 —Y9 Butter } 
TD SETS a gory. Tee eee BOiiai» 63-3 3.9 4.0 4.0 + Oleomar 
EE MINED. o's oa'c dcchps cepcccscanscctthebe _ Spy ere 8.8 8.7 8.8 0 Nut mat 
GER e Seas Oy Ey ae 8-02. pkg ...... 10.2 9.7 9.8 —4 Cheese. 
MT Tl.» ccatechasdesengvocnden 28-02. pkg..... 26. 0 2A. 8 24.7 —5 Lard... 
NR i bdag ise g cbvcququescovocge Pound .......-. 20. 2 19.8 19. 8 —2 Vegetab 
BOD dab rds sob nan oy oditmiddddddd soem oS ald ine GM. <i> - as 9.3 9.4 9.4 substit 
Beans, DAVY « «a cos ec caver ccdccccccesieces- _ ee 8.9 11.3 11.4 2 Tees, si 
Bebe 2 Sdidee, LIN US Beet = cc. 3.1 2.1 22) -2 4 
tian andy adi kaki ies glinnetiiwwsd | Se 11.6 5.3 5.4 —53 Bread... 
IEEE «0 deUdUbn coche woecde leuvciveoed __ EX 5.4 4.7 6.6 +22 Piour... 
anms, Dake. ..... 2... vegecccsccces No. 2 can...... 13. 2 13.1 13.0 —2 Corn me: 
IN 2 «5 Soccencasecuusvhecaniooces C—O 15.7 15. 4 15. 4 —2 Rolled 0% 
SPRINT 8341 .<04- dccduunedscedibobed errr. 17.7 17.4 17.4 —2 Corn flak 
Tomatoes, canned.................../....- BOS avis. 13. 6 12.8 12.9 —5 Wheat 
Sugar, granulated ................... Pound........ 6.5 8.7 10.2 +57 Macaron 
Sntsarpumogueagensp os faegeees cogedinndnd Spee: 67.5 68. 9 68. 9 +2 | Rice... . 
GN 0 FW i ncisbv ica gadebees cbiccmeseke rT 35. 6 37.5 37.9 +6 Beans, n 
NIB. 5: Sb iin o CSE. Rice oie sade 08... Jus 5. 19.2 19.9 19. 8 +3 | Potatoes 
eT ate eee Pe Se do... 22... 24. 6 18.7 18. 4 —25 | ‘Onions. . 
be oi Si leslici esis Doren......... 36.9 36.9 36.7 —1| Cabbage 
PED. scivbtecoceyesetécecccscccccddbann’ MBecctiss 53.9 47.1 47.9 —11 | Beans, b 
Corn, cas 
SRE SINE, 95 on cnt cesccsdbtidvensndsdhdtnscbussdpdiecncdeoesubeccssseees +2 | Peas, cat 









1 See note 2, p. 43. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of spe 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913 and 1914, and on March 15( 
ear from 1918 to 1923, together with the percent 
of each of these specifie 
For example, the price per pound of butter was 41.4 cents in Mare 
arch, 1914; 55.2 cents in March, 1918; 66.5 cen 
in March, 1919; 75.2 cents in March, 1920; 57.6 cents in March, 192 
March, 1922; and 57.6 cents in March, 1923. 
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ollowing percentage changes: A decrease of 15 per cent in Mard 
1914; and the following increases: 33 per cent in March, 1°13; ' 
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ent in March, 1919; 82 per cent in March, 1920; 39 per cent in 
Rare! h, 1921; 11 per cent in arch, 1922; and 39 per cent in March, 
1923. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase Of 46 per cent in March, 1923, as compared with March, 1913. 


q,ste 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARE 5 
WITH MARCH 415, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








| Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Mar 15— (—) Mar. 15 ef each specified year 
compared with Mar. 15, 1913. 
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6-ounee can. 0.2 can. 
* 8-ounce package, é See note 2, p. 43. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articl, 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles thy 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and for Marg 
1923. 


TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND A\oOrw 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN MARCH, 1923. ~ 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
1 


the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1907 to 

922 and by months for 1922,5 and for January, WiGeaie, and March, 
1923. These index numbers or relative prices, are based on the year 
1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of that 

ommodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
xample,_the relative price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, 
which means that the average money price for the year 1920 was 68 
per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. The 
relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 
1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of 
only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 

changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 
The curve shown in the chart on page 49 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in March, 1923, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been shown on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 








4 See note 2, p. 43. 

5 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LaBor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by rig Fo Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 

une, , 24 pp. 
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50 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 5| mo 
AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities HM, 

































































15, 1923. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same MMyjat 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI {.R FF 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail] $ $01 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore,Md. | Birmingham, \|q 
1 | | . fi _ 
Article Unit. ae 
P Mar. 15— | Mar. 15— | Mar. 15 
ar. 15~ | rep, Mar, | “| rep, Iar.| M8 > rob. sta Mar 
comms 35 9 15, oan omen 2 Ok 5, 115 
} { y 
1913| 1922 1923. 1925. 1913] 1922 1923: 1928. | 913] p99 1923. 192 - 
re: ens PERE} YT 
ots. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. cus. Cts.| Cts,| Cts. Cts.) Cts. Cts. 01 mm 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 22. 6} 33. 3) 32.7) 33.1) 22.0) 33.3) 35.7) 35.7) 24.9) 32.5) 33.6 31.4 134.6 
oe act HeeeT PT ECET ER ECE SECT ECE Et 
eececcosesccscceiscce ches « woes 5. doe . » a le ° . oO 20.5) 26,4 P é 
Chuck roast.............|....- ec3. zi | 13.0] 18.6) 18.8] 18.6) 15. $ 18. 9| 19.5) 19.4) 16.1] 19.2) 20.3, 2:) J a7 
TI . . occ akeconnchnceed OU dh ated 11.1) 11.7) 11.2 a 12.4, 12.4) 13.0 oh] 10. 5; 11.8) 12.4) 12, j 
| pie 
MEL, cwscantenndailiens ai do......| 21.5} 30.0) 27.6 26, 7) 19. 3) 29.9) 28.5 27. 6) 20. 0} 29. 5) 28.8) 2 9 2 
Bacon, sliced Ree seca See do......| 31.0} 3%.4) 35.8) 35. 4! 22. 0) 32. 5| 34.5) 34.2) 31.3) 40.3) 40.7 4 95, 4I 
am, sliced .........-.+.]-.+++ do......| 29.0} 47.9) 45.0) 45.0) 30.0) 54.1) 50.9) 50.7) 30.0) 47.8) 45.5 4 8. 8 
Lamb, leg of............|..-.- Th ee 20.6| 38. 3| 35.9| 35.9 18.3] 38.9| 37.9] 37.5) 21.3] 39.5, 36.3, 37 91.8 
ML. oo ie oounct cactaliewees Bivewesk 19, 3} 34.3) 31.1) 31.4; 21.8) 40.8} 38.4) 38.8) 18.7) 33.8) 31. 4 24 2 
Salmon, canned, red....|....-. IO is iin bathed 30. 8} 29. 1 29. 1) Ste 26. 8| 26.6) 26 7| er | 32. 4) 30. 
Milk, fresh SP Fe peppy Quast... 3. | 10.0} 16.7} 16.7) 16.7} 8.8} 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 10.3) 20.0) 19.0) Is "3. 9 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. can.| ep 13. 4; 14.0) 14. 1)..... 10.6; 11.9) 11. 9).....| 12.2) 13.4 
Butter EUs ween dei saeet Pound...... 42. 4) 48. 8} 58.1) 58.5) 42.1) 51. 1) 63.0} 63.6) 45.0) 48.6) 60.7 "44 
Oleomargarine..........|....- do....../.....] 23.9 32.0) 31.0)..... 26. 3 as 25. 4). ....| 32.8) 33 . a 
} | | | 
Nut margarine..........}....- do. .....|.....| 25.8] 26.3) 26.7)..... 25.8} 26. 9) 97.11 =, 29.6) 31.1,2.5 i. 
aaa: Meech eth bebarepe bebe ten bt 
ee es eee ee. ee | . . Vi oe Vi . ° - oO. | + | ‘ 5 j 
Vegetable lard substitute’... . . Se aay ees > 21: 2} 20. 1) 20.0)..... 20. 1) 21.6} 21. 4 ate 21. 2) 19 : oe 
Eggs, strictly iresh...... Dozen.......| 20.9} 27.6) 42.7) 34.5) 21.7) 31.6) 46.8) 37.8) 25.5) 28.8 45.7) 32 32,8 
Bread.........--.-----+-+ Pound...... | 8-0) 10.1) 9.1 0.11 5.4) 86) 84 3.4 5.0] 9.1) 3.9) x9 5.9) 
Se rs rt ee Deva ces 8 5.3) 5.4) 3.2) 4. 4,5) 4.6) 3.8) 5.9) 4.8 8 3.7 
Corn meal <---0.02 22.20) 0. do... 2.4, 2.8 33 3.4! 2.5) 31) 3.1} 32) 21) 27) 3 :5 
an PS A" ES ES ES ME Y 04. 3. OBl..ss- 8.9) 8.4) 3. 81..... 9.5) 9.6 9.3 Bm. 
RSS Fe 8oz. pkg. ...|..... 9.7; 9.7 9.7| s ueew 9.4) 3&9 ‘3 at eeu 9.9) 9,9 _ io 
Wheat cereal............ 28-01. pkg. ee 27.0) 25.9) 26.2)..... 24.8) 23.6) 23.2/..... 27.7) 27.0 2.5 fan. 
Macaroni................ Pound......|..... 21.9) 21.1! 20.8)....-| 19.3 19.2) 19.4)... °- 18.3) 19.4190 
age he cn cecande db ecsa Rr te 10.4] 13:0 se Oe 110 il. + 117 " 
ery corr “TNT rr 3. Loe 8. : ; . 7) 17 BB... 
ED son 00dhenanadusioncsll a 2.0} 4.1) 3.1 ot 1.5) 3.3) 2.1) 2.2) L@ a 3.2 1.6 
RE papas = apap a Bees Saar > 12.3) 7.0 = eee 11.8) 6.0) 6.2!..... 12.0} 5.9) 6.1 
Geo ncocccusvesettieees edu vrelovess 4,8) 6.8) 9.0)..... 5.3} 6.0). &1)..... 4.9) 5.8) 85 BB. 
Beans, — ~ dbapseekie No. 2 can...|..... it ye gt et ae Te oe ~ ome 15. 0) 14.4) 14.3 Ba 
Camm, Camibed... d....cceckss<ce _ Saree oer 5 . ae ED . 1) 14, 5)..... 16. 5} 16.2) 16.5 BB... 
Peas, canned............|....- Beud. scdecehs 17.0| 17.7] 183)... 16. 4| 16.3) 16.4)... 20.2) 20.4) 201 J... | 
Tomatoes, canned.......|....- GQvovcehrertl 13.6) 13.2} 13.2)..... 12.1) 11.9) 11.9)..... 13. 2} 11.6) 11.6 Bm... 
Sugar, granulated peendiin Pound. ..... 5.6; 7.1) 9.1) 10.8) 5.1) 5.6) 8.0) 9.4) 5.2) 6.5) 8.8 102 5. 3} 
EO, Le eee 5 Te do......| 60.0) 86.6) 89.3) 89.7) 56.0) 66.6) 66.7) 67.1) 61.3) 80.1) 82.0) 41. 58. 6 
cog osccdscssesemepessss do... ...| 32.0} 35. 5} 36.9} 37.1) 25. 2) 31.5) 33.0} 33.7) 28.8) 36.3) 37.5) 35.0 33.0 
Te a oe Sr Bede cvstevets 19. 7; 20.3} 20.7)..... 18.3} 18.1) 18. 0)..... 20. 8 20.7) 20.9 Him.....| 
DOMES... S200 ~ does adhelesces ot arr fer, = 24. 9} 20.1) 20.1)..... 23. 4; 16.3) 15.7)..... 25. 2} 20.1) 19.5 BM... 
Ws ws ocdwelemnn Dozen.......|..-..| 26.3) 25. 3; 24. 4/.....| 28.6] 28.1) 27.6/.....| 34. 3} 33.6 ooo 
| See rrreys ore eer es EET 49.7} 39.2) 42.5)..... 53. 1} 47.5) 47. 5)..... 48. 5) 39.1) 42.9 BaM..... 









































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 1!10s Per p 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 51 


ties on Specified Dates. 
for March 15, 1913 and 1922, and for February 15, 1923, and March 
ates with the exception of March, 1913, as these cities were not 


yp FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


3 some dealers occasionally fail to report the number of quotations varies from month to month.} 




























































































! | 
Boston, Mass, Seneont, | Buffalo,N. Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
af Upper yas | (ea 
en | we Mie a 
5—- | Mar. 15— Mar. 15— 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. |Mar. |Feb. |M r. | . Feb. Li Mar. | Feb. | Mar. PS Feb. | Mar. 
_—_——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, pea 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
org | 1922 | 2928. | 1923. 9 1923. NA sox3) 1022 as e2 1922. | 1923. 192. 1913 _— 1628, 1028 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. cts.| Cts.| Cts. cu.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Lome | Cts. 
946/156. 1] 1.59. 411 58.5) 40.0) 43. 4] 42. 9) 22.0! 32.9] 36.3) 36.5) 29.3) 27.9) 27.9) 21.0) 35.0) 34.1) 35.3 
34. 6) } | 
33,0, 46.5} 45.8] 46.2) 34. 2) 36. 5] 36. 1! 19.0) 26.8] 29.9) 30.0) 25.5) 24.5) 24.7) 20.0) 33. 4) 30.9) 32.7 
3.4) 33.7} 35.7) 35.4) 31.1) 33.0) 32.7) 17.3) 25.7) 27.1) 27.1] 24.9) 22.3) 22.3) 19.3) 28.9] 27. 3) 28.6 
17.7, 23.0) 23.0, 22.8 20:9) 23. 3| 23.2! 15.3] 15.6] 20.0] 19.8! 17.0) 16.0] 16.0) 15.0) 21.5] 20.7] 21.4 
bee 14.8 148] 14.6] 9.4) 10.5] 9.9 +5 12.2 ft 11.9} 12.3} 11.1] 11.3) 7 15.7] 14.3) 15.0 
22, 2 33. 5) 31.7 20.1 31.6| 29.7] 28.9] 19.3) 33.3] 30.1) 29.9) 31.1] 27.0] 26.8) 23.0) 33.8) 20.1) 29.5 
5, 4| 35.8} 37.6) 37.5) 42.9) 45.0) 44.9) 21.0) 32.3) 33.2) 32.8) 50.0) 45.7] 45.9) 24.3) 35.0) 37.4) 35.8 
8.8) 57.1) 50.6} 49.9) 60. 2} 53.8) 52.8) 25.0) 50. 2} 45.6) 46.5] 57.1) 50.0} 49. 1) 26. 7| 48. 1] 41.9} 42.3 
21.8) 41.2} 37.8} 38.0) 37.6] 38.1) 35.7| 17.3) 34.0) 32.0) 31.7] 29.3) 29.5) 30.4! 21.3) 45.9) 40.6) 43.1 
2.2 40.6 39.6] 39.2, 39.8 39.0) 39.4) 21.7) 37.8) 36.1) 36.2) 35. 9} 30.5] 30.3] 21.8) 39.5] 36.0) 36.9 
biel | 31.2| 29.2} 29.0] 33.0] 30.1) 30.0...../ 28.0 27.6 o7.3| 37.1 36.8| 36.0.....| 27.9] 27.1] 26.7 
8) 13.5) 14.5] 14.5) 12.0] 15.0) 15.0 8.0, 14.3) 13.0) 13.0) 14.0, 14.2) 14.2) 11.7) 18.7| 18.0) 18.0 
es | 12.0) 12.6) 12.6] 11.8) 12.5) 12.5).....| 10.3) 11.9) 11.9) 12.1] 12.3) 12.3/.....) 11.1] 12.0) 12.2 
iii) 45.8 59.8} 60.6) 44.8) 57.9) 58.2 40.6) 45.6) 58,4) 58.5) 44.3) 55.7] 53.2) 40.4) 44.5) 56, 1) 56.7 
eat 30.7; 31.0, 31.0) 25.8) 27.0) 28.3).....| 27.1] 28.01 28.0) 27.5] 30.5] 30.5).....| 28.5) 28.2) 28.0 
| | | 
| iad | 26.8 26.0} 25.6) 24.3) 27.8 97.8|.....| 26.5} 26.1 26.61 29.1) 31.2 71... 30. 0} 28.0) 28.0 
4) 34.1) 38.4] 38.6) 33.0! 37.8] 37.9) 21.5) 32.0) 36.4) 36.3) 35.6) 37.9) 36.7) 21.0) 30.8) 36.6) 35.6 
7; 17.6, 18.2} 18.1) 16.3) 17.3] 17.4] 14.1) 16.5] 16.6] 16.6) 21.1] 20.9) 20.5) 15.0) 18.5) 18.8) 18.7 
rT | 22.4) 24.1) 24.2) 21.0) 21.6) 21.2).....) 20.0) 21.1) 22.3) 24.7 26.7) 26.3).....| 21.5) 20.7) 22.3 
32.8 43.7| 60.0) 57. I 41.4) 58.7} 52. 9 24.7 + 50.5) 42.7) 39.6) 60.9) 46.3) 26.3) 29.4) 43.4) 35.4 
5.9 8&5 84) 84 83! 4 83! 5.6 8.6) 8.3 8.3) 9.6 9.7 7 6.2 9.41 9.5, 9.5 
3.7, 6.1) 5.4) 5.4) 5.3) 4.9] 49) 29) &O 43) 42) 5.7) 5.3) 5.4) 3.7 6.2) 6.0) 6.0 
3.5, 4.91 4.51 48) 6.9) 64) 6.5, 25 3.5, 3.7) 3.8 41) 3.8) 3.9) 2.3) 29) 3.0) 3.1 
bd 85, 86 87) 85 83) 86.....) 7.5 7.8 7.6 7.3] 6.7) 6.6).....| 9.5) 9.5 95 
ee 10.6, 98 .8 9. 5| ¢ Ri-4.. + * 9.2) 12.1) 11.9] 11.9).....) 10.6) 10.0 10.0 
ball 26.2} 25.2} 24.9) 25.1/ 24.4) 23.9/.....) 25.2) 25.2 24. 7| 29.7} 28.8 ee “s 25.0, 25.0 
Sad 24.0) 23.6) 23.7) 24.6] 23.8) 23.7).....| 22.3) 21.8) 21.7) 22.8) 21.3] 21.3).....| 20.2) 20.5) 20.4 
$2) 10.5] 10.6 11.0) 9.7) 10.4) 10.5, 9.3, 9.3) 9.1) 9.0) 9.4) 9.6 9.8 5.6 6.7) 6.3) 63 
Bee | S97] 10.5] 10.6 9.4) 11.4) 11.6.....' 83! 11.2) 11.3! 9.1) 10.3) 10.1/.....| 9.6) 12.0) 12.0 
6 2.9| 2.44 25) 3.0) 23) 25, 14 25) 17, 1.7) 17) 1.2 i. 2.0) 3.7) 2.6, 26 
| 
| wo ad ee u7 7 etl... (12.0 5.2 ~ 20 41) 4.2.....| 137) 55! 55 
wed: | 63] 68 8&6 6.9) 46 &2.....) 55 36 5.4) 6.3) 3.8 5.5).....) 43) 3.8) 48 
Bea | 14.41 14.21 14.3! 11.8] 12.21 12.2!.....| 11.21 11.1] 11.0] 19.4] 17.7) 17.5)...2.) 11.6) 11.5] 11.4 
—* | 18.7} 19.0} 19.2 18.5] 18.9) 18.9/...../ 14.7) 14.6) 15.3) 17.7) 15.7) 15.3).....) 14.7) 14.6) 14.6 
sia | 21.2) 21.4) 21.5 9.9 21,3) 21.3)...../ 16.8) 16.2) 15.5) 17.2} 16.5) 16.3).....| 19.1) 18.0) 18.2 
veces} 13.3! 12.8} 13.2 13.0) 12.9] 13.1...... 13.1! 13.2 13.7, 16.6] 15.1| 15.1/.....| 12.1/ 10.8 10.8 
3} 63) 8&7] 103 6.1) 81] 9.7) 5.3 6.2). 86 10.1) 84) 10.3) 122) 5.0 6.0 7.9) 9.7 
58.6, 67.5, 69.0} 68.6 57.0) 57.0) 57.6| 45.0 58.7] 61.2 60.9] 78.3) 80.0) 80.0) 50.0 74.6) 70.7) 70.7 
33.0 “I 42.8] 43.1 34.1] 35.3) 36.3, 20.3 33.5] 35.3 35.5) 45.1) 45.0 = 26.0) 31. 5| 32.7) 32.8 
a - 19.8 20.6] 20.0 19.6] 19.7) 19.9'.....! 18.3] 19.0) 19.1] 19.8) 20.4) 20.3/.....) 19.2/ 19.8) 20.2 
nal 23.1; 18.0) 16.8, 25.0] 18.1] 17.7|.....| 21.9 17.5] 16.3] 27.5) 21.2) 21.3/....., 24.9) 18.6) 18.2 
ose 44.9) 53. 50. 1) 35.9) 36.7) 36.7).....| 44.4) 46.5) 47. 4/9 14.7)? 15.5) 215.4)..... 34.6 36. 9} 36.9 
ni 50.2) 53. a2. 6) 57.0) 48.7] 46. 5|.....| 60.1) 51.2, 50.5) 52.5 40.8) 44.6)....., 46.8) 33.3) 38.3 
ie | Pe Os 
’ Per pound. 
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1 The steak for which pitom are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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y FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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BEES « on od cduddosocticdighect do. .....| 18.9} 28.7) 28.9) 29.4) 25.7) 27.9) 27.6) 18.4) 26.8) 26.5) 24 » ¢ 
GIB. 655 on ocactheboodicsbell eee 15.3} 21.4; 21. 8} 21.9) 21.2) 21.7) 22.0) 15.4) 18.5) 17 1 
PE chcnscdeceva poe cocktboe ae ls dcinais 11. 4| 16. 4) 15. 5) 15. 5) 11.3) 12.0) 11.8] 10.7) 13. ‘| 12 ) I 
Pork chops. -.......0-+++++-- eeer do. .....| 19.4] 30.4] 28.4) 28. 4] 32.8) 31.3) 30.3) 18.0) 27.8 23.5 ny Bo 2 
Bacon, sliced. ..... 2... ce0-.|-+--- do. .....| 23. 6} 34. 1) 35. 4) 35.4) 31.3) 35.1) 35. 2) 23.8) 37.0) 37.6 376 9.8 3 
Ham, sliced........ hase dhedidinal th does 24. 0} 44.1) 39.3) 39.4) 49.4) 44.5] 43.3) 26.7) 49.0) 42.4) 43 8.9 4 
Lamb, leg of. ............2.--|.0--- * “prege: 19.3) 41.7) 42.1) 42.0} 37.6) 37.8) 37.1) 17.1) 38.2) 34.6 3; 49 3 
need phehnesiieoonbannecehbnode do......| 22.0) 37.9) 36.1) 35.9 KE 40.0} 40.8) 18.6 nape 32 34.2) 2 
Salmon, canned, red. ........|...-. OM os Hele coi 33. 5) 31. 4) 30.5) 30:4; 28.8) 29.1)..... $2.) 31.4) 32.6 "61 3 
| aqua aensr uart....... 10. 0} 14, 0} 14.0) 14.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0, 8.0) 10.0) 1 ' 0.0 1 
ilk, evaporated............. 15-16 0z.can.|..... 12. 6] 13.0) 13.3) 11.6) ey) 12.11 wh til 10.0) 1 LS 1201 1 
OE pe a a ound......| 44.2) 52.5] 64.6) 65.6) 44.7) 58.9) 58.5) 41.2) 46.3) 5 41.3) 5 
EID. « co cccesucvoceiecess do. ...../.....| 30.9) 29.6) 31.6) 23.8 30.2| 29.9)..... “ag 27.2) 26.9 27.8} 2 
Nut margarine...............|....- OR 66 cttlete il 27.9| 27.9) 27.6 on9 26. 2) 26.8)..... 25.0) 24.5 24 16.31 2 
(2) Serger Beer a «+ --G0......| 22.3] 82.9] 38. 1) 38. 0] 33.0) 37.3) 36.7) 20.3) 31.0) 3° 99 11 3 
PRED obi diidh occa ctbubontent at | Fae 45. O} 18.1) 17.7| 17.6) 16.8) 17.2) 17.3) 13.6) 14.3) 1 6.9 1 
Vegetable lard substitute... ./..... G24 bile es 21.7} 22.2) 22.9) 21.3) 19.4) 20.8)..... 20. 5| 22 4.3) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... BOGOR . cin ccs 21. 8) 29.1) 46.7) 32.8) 34.1) 52.3) 45.8) 22.0) 27.9 4 99.8) 4 
Bread..... etbebenbede odbeb<on Pound...... 5s 91) B21} &1) &1l &O BO 85 O96 8 Rg 4) 

| ae Se OR. db olin 3.3) 5&4) 5&0} 5&0) 52 5.0) 49) 3.0) 47) 4 ‘ 5 5 

SEPT EY 2S? Sa 2.0) 3. 3.9 40;| 46 48) 47) 21) 27) 3. 25 

ib < cn ccnccbedocdlehs od Rae PS a1} &4 B25 71 75 7.7)..... 8.3) &. 87 

Corn flakes......... ian eoniina 8-oz. pkg. .../..... 10.3) 9.7) 9.8 vi: 9.7| 9.7/..... 9,2) § 10.2 
27.9) 24.2) 24.6) 25.0) 24.8) 24.2)... 25.0) 2 2) 2 
21.5) 21.8; 21.8) 19.4) 18.4) 18.9)... 21.7' 1: 6 Mis 1 
11.6) 10.8 11.0} 9.5) 94) 9.5) 8 6) 8.8 §& 9,3) § 
9.1) 21.8) 12.0) 8.5) 21.2) 11.1)..... 8. 5) 1 90 11 
4.3} 2.9 2.9 25 LS a 1.3] 3.3) 2 29% | 
11.9} 5&9 6.1) 10.4) SI) 5.5)..... 11.5) 5.4) 52 Memo 4 
62) 53) &3 5.0) Ba) 4.4)0022. £5) 4.5 6.4 bd 3 
12. 0} 11. 8} 11. 8} 11.0) 11.4 11, 4) ib vad 31.1) 11 j 14,0} 14 
15.3) 15,5) 15.3) 15.2) 16.3) 16.6)..... 15.0) 1 2 15,3} 14 
19. 6} 19.1) 19. 5} 19.0) 18.9) 19.3)..... 16. 4, | 6.3) 16 
13.4] 12.2) 12.3] 13.1] 13.4) 13.8)..... 13.8] 11.2 1 4.3! 14 
Oo 4 10-0 61 B48 29 Si G3) 55 9 6.6) 9 
8.7] 78. 5| 78.2) 60.3) 62.3) 62,4) 55.0) 68. 8) 6 6,5 64, 2} 67 
35. 2} 38. 4) 38. 8} 33.1) 35. 9 ws 24. 3) 33.9, 39.6} 39 
20. 2} 21. 5| 21. 9) 19.6) 20.3) 20,0)..... 20.2 2 2.2) 21 
23. 8} 18.5) 18. 6 24.8) 17.7) 17.3)... 25.2) 1 5 7.01 19 
38, 8] 3% 1) 38 5) 41.3) 43.7) 43. 9)..... 32.5) 2 12. 0} 212 
51.5 42. 6, 42, 9} 55. 5) 51.0) 52.3)..... 50. 7 57.71 60. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 










































































CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. Ng 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington. p » 7 
7 a 
Article. Unit. Mar. 15— | web, | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 15— eb, k 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, mls ae 
a 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 0} 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... 21.8} 30.6] 29.8} 30.0} 31.3] 30.3] 31.0) 26. 4) 41.2 t] 
Round steak............/....- iieaces 20.0; 27.0) 25.8) 25.9) 31.1) 29.7) 29.8) 23.1) 34.1 
BOW OUR, 65s nccaceccecelenbec TPiseacd 18.2) 24.2) 23.9) 24.5) 21.7) 22.5) 22.5) 21.0) 32.1 
Chuek roast.............|....- inanend 17.8) 16.3} 16.4) 18.9] 17.8} 18.2) 16.6) 22.7 re 
PINs bs dnpecccecth checks Silly 11.2} 13.8) 13.0) 13.1) 12.9) 12.1) 12,2) ie 2.9 f 
U 
Pork chops.............-|-...- Pa 23.4) 34.4] 34.0) 33.4] 29.6) 24.5] 24.5) 21.9) 33.9 
acon, sliced... ........-|....- | 30.0} 48.8) 47.9) 47.7) 37.4) 38.9] 38.0) 25. 4) 37.: U 
UE, go cnctre dn dhavieend MPiccacs 52.7; 49.4) 49.3) 47.7) 42.1) 42,9) 28.6) 56.4 fo 
Lamb, leg of....... SES. eae. 18.2} 32.8 33.4] 34.0! 40.6] 37.9] 38.1) 21.4) 45.9 | 
Pedic ae conttohideehed do......| 24.0} 35.6] 31.3) 31.3] 33.3] 30.4 31.6) 221 42. 6 hi 
Salmon, canned, red....|..... a. ee $1.1) 31.2) 31.0) 34.9) 32.4) 33.5)... 30. 5 A 
A eee mart....... 8.6) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.5) 11.1) L141) 9.0) 13.0 tc 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. Can.|..... 10.5; 11.2) I1.1) 12.1) 12.7) 12.9.....) 11.6 
Butter... ......ccc00- Pound...... 44.0) 45.0) 55.5) 51.3] 44.9) 57.1) 57.6 44.1) 49.1 D 
Oleomargarine........../..... tll a 28.6) 28.8] 28.8 28.8) 28.4 . 7 aaend 27.4 R 
Nut margarine..........|..... SS. 28.9) 28.5) 28.7) 27.5) 26.9) 28.1/..... 27.4 ni M 
lth sksekccncagcheous do......| 21.6) 33.5) 36.0} 35.9) 34.2} 39.1) 38.5) 23.5) 36.40 30.0, 39) . 
oo SR PRR irae Sa 17.3} 18.7| 19.1) 19.1) 17.7| 16.9] 16.9) 14.6) 17.3) 1.9 i% P 
Vegetable lard substitute)... . Sula act 24.3) 24.8) 24.9) 22,1) 23.5) 23.7)..... 21.6 ny ) 
Eggs, stzictly fresh...... Dozen....... 23.5} 29.2) 37.1) 33.8} 27.3] 40.2) 34.0) 22.6) 32.6) 50.5) 35 . 
S 
EN ROE SEE Pound...... 5.5, 8&2) 86] 86) 96) 9.3) 4) 5.5] 8. 
ETE RE By ike oso 3.0) 5.1) 4.7) 4.7) 55) 5.0) 5.0) 3.6) 5.6 5.2 5 
Corn meal... 22 222222022)2220. do......| 3.0 3.8} 40 40 42! 45] 4.41 25) 3.7) 38) - 
Rolled oats..............|....- ace Dae 85 8.5) 8&7] 10.4] 10.4) 10.4... G.8) 9.2) 9 
BS dco ckdtecand 8oz. pkg....|..... 12.1; 11.8 11.7) 10.5) 98} 10. ‘| ht 10. 0 rT 
Wheat cereal........ ndea os. pkg... > 27.6) 25.8) 25.0) 28.2) 26.0) 26.3)..... 25.6) 24.7) MA 
Macaroni................ Pound....../..... 18.7) 18.0} 18.3) 20.1) 19.8) 19.8). 21.4 
Sp RS AA SE DRE do......| 7.7} 10.4) 10.8] 10.9) 10.0) 9.8) 10.1) 9.4, 10.0 
Beans, navy............-|....- iat oed 9.0; 84) 10.8) 10.8) 9.0) 11.9) 121/..... | R¢ 
MUS 5 oo. concastcadpoase eh 9 25 LE 15 31) 19) 20 1.5) 3.1 24 
SE Sa ee | EOS TERS 10.3} 4.7; 4.7) 131) 5.2} 5.6)..... | 12.: : 
| TBE SE abe Bee AB 6.3) 4.9 5.9) 5.7) 4.8 7.6)..... 5.0 4 
Beans, baked. .........- No. 2can...|.....} 16.7) 15.4] 15.3) 13.0) 13.3] 13.3]..... 11.6) 12.0 1 
Corn, canned............/..... Dscceccleccce) Léa 17.2] 16.7; 12 14.3) 147].....) 15.0 8! 14 — 
p CaMMed. ..........-]-.00- We cane -eoe-| 185) 18.9} 182) 16.9) 17.9) 17.9)..... | 16.7) 16.0) 1a Pe 
“ Ni 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... es ee 15.7) 15.7| 15.8, 15.3) 14.4) 14.7)..... 13.6) 11.91 I - 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.1; 7.1) 9.6) 10.9) 7.2) 9.3] 11.0) 5.0) 6.3 9 
EE A RE Boy do......| 50.0} 63.2) 66.2) 66.0) 73.0) 71.1) 71.1) 57.5) 71.5 7h 
SPOS s is aaa geuchaccssinonnd | Seapphae 28. 0 38.6} 39.1) 39.3) 36.1) 38.0] 39,0) 28.8) 33.0 5 , 
‘ 
es SR, Se eh ae ee ania shed 19.4) 18.5) 18.0} 19.8 21.9) 20.6)..... 20. 1) 22. 0) 2 giv 
BDL so dad webcccscncdvanad SD cto lie ceed 24.7} 18.6) 18.6) 26.0) 20.9) 20.1/.....| 24.5) 15.7)! “ 
Bananas................ Ne ee an 215. 1) 215, 6] 215. 7| 210.0) 211. 4/211. 4)... 38. 4) 37.9) 3 tor 
Oranges.................|--+-- oo. LITT] 55.4] 43.4] 47.9] 57.7] 58.2 s8.9 ata 53.3) 46.3) 
1 No. 23 cans. 2 Per pound 
A [948] 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food’ in March, 1923, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1922, and in February, 1923. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail » sae Reve and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of March, 99.4 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 44 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charles- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Seattle, 
Springfield, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in March: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH. 








Geographical division. 
| United |_ 
| States. | j 

| North | South North South 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. 








Percentage of reports received 4 ! 100 99. 5 
Number of cities in each section from which 
every report was received 44 14 7 

















1 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 43. 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES. IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 10» 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1923, MARCH, 1922, AND WITH Ti; AVE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 





















































, — — 
Pereontage!" fnerease | decrease Poroentage|"fnerease’ | deer. 
March, | March, | March, "March, | March, | March, 
. ’ 1923, | 1923, - Cit 1923 ’ ‘ 1922 
City. coutparel ae | as: = ae y- compared compared , compared a 
with yeor| yun, | Februn with year | yioreh, | Febnan 
soi. | goo” | Phen 3. | Mg | Per, oni 
Atlanta......... 39 0.1 | 0.1 || Milwaukee ...... 43 3 ’ : 
Baltimore. ...... 48 3 | 0.2 || Minneapolis... .. 42. 3 { 
Birmingham 44 2 1 ES >! eS 3 2 Atla 
Boston. ........- 48 5 10.4 || Newark......... 41 4 { i 
idgeport ......]........... 8 | 10.3 || New Haven. .... 43 5 Balti 
Buffalo... 46 2 | 1 || New Orleans... 41 20.4 | 
PC Oe a ee 0. 4 2 New York 49 Bs 1().4 
Charleston... ... 45 0.1 | . £ & seer. . aie 1 { I 
Cc Rew... 46 3 | 0.4 maha.......... 39 0.1 Birm 
Cincinnati. 39 0.4 | 1} ele aol ien anne 22 ; ] 
SOS 
Cleveland ....... 40 6 10.1 || Philadelphia... 45 3 
Sc, ¢itlnn coe bac cee 2° | 0.4 || Pittsburgh...... 45 7 
Dallas........... 40 2 | 1 Portland, Me....].......-. J. 6 
Denver 30 4 | 1 Portland, Oreg.. 28 1 Brids 
Detroit.......... 47 4 10.4 || Providence...... 50 5 
Pall River. ..... 47 3 0.2 |} Richmond ...... 52 1 { . 
p SRE ereeys > a} 2 Rochester. ......[..........- q 4 Bufis 
Indianapolis. . . .| 37 4 1] St. Louis....... . 41 2 2 
ackson ville. . 36 1 1} RE de . site whe KCbds Ect 1 
Kansas City..... 39 3 10.1 || Salt Lake City .. 22 i pate 
Little Rock. .... | 7 4 0.2 San Francisco. .. 35 20.4 - i. 
Los Angeles. ....| 33 2 1 SO VOMMOD 20) do cinlsc de os0-0e 5 i Char! 
Louisville....... 2 2 0.2 || Scranton........ 49 1 2 
Manchester. 45 5 1} Seattle ......-... 33 7 
Memphis........ 35 1 10.3 Sprin Ot Bane ea 22 | 
| Washington, = 
| } & eee 48 2 Chi ; 
1 Increase. 2 Decrease. m 
Cinei 
Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.« Pi. 
P 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
March 15, 1922, and on February 15 and March 15, 1923, for asin 
the United States and for each of the cities included in the pate 
* . a 
total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the — 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. " 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are Den 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in th 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sa! a 
for household use. Detro 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of | | 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quo'e . 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household wv Pall 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 1 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an exira fa 
oe =] og R 
handling is necessary. me 
= Pr 
@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September i 
ofthe MontTHLY LaBor REviEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mou , 
3 i 
1 Pe 


[950] 
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DS, POR HOUSEHOLD 
RCH 15, 1923. 
















City, and kind of coal. 
Mar. 15. 
















1923 


Feb. 





15. 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 





i nn eee eee ee ee 2 


14, 942 
9.716 


le ne eee ee ee 2 


POSSESSES ESM SHE SESESEHES ESE SESE SE SESE EEESEEES 





nS 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous 





tii eee eee 2 


rho 


ee ee 






ERIE”. IES EY ae Pa eee 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 


~] 


). 510 


Pe SRSeeseee dececoscesescocdececesocccossoesooe ». 000 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee eee ee eee eee 





t ee 





Butte, Mont.: 
iis: « s0.he SENSED 00 0 eno pwwwweuitetewetrwewenre 

Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


De Wwnsscs delshdtbeese cee cummmewummereweweses 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthraciie—- 





Cineinnati, Olio: 

a hician ii anes ona d Sundadondiniandidedon cake « 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee 


Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas‘anthracite— 


itt hii eee eee eee ee ee ee 





Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
re Ns ii sces Scdocescdedbcccsevinces 
Se eT OO ooo sb cans cowecwesteweoworeves 
Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





» 917 
«917 


237 


thi in eee 


ee ee ee 





it nognc0ckeMccsoccccbummmunmihtordien, 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. 


638 


5, 250 


5, G00 
12. 000 


Houston, Tex.: 
DEER eL iclevesgeneebidecdpceeescbedtcccucesce 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pennsylvania 
Stove..... 
Chestnut 
Bituminous. 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


an thracite— 


15. 500 


15. 667 


$14. 892 


- 481 | 


- 850 | 






, 539 
, 512 












10. LO 











16. 













11. 










10. 790 








423 




























12. 883 






3 


non 
2 






— 
~Ie] 


SEs 









es 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE!0,) 












































USE, ON MARCH 15, 1922, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1923—Continue: AVER 
1922 1923 
City, and kind of coal. | “ae a coe 
| Mar.15. | Feb. 15. Ma 
Jacksonville, Fla.: -_ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | prow 
a ah oC eel. Ll shal cwaweneeonvn | TN nae nana? se $18, 509 Pe 
IR Streak. ons MARAins <0 6 6.0g chk occane-veeeSSeer BGs GOO 1s ons ccccscduen 8.500 

ONG © alin esc cccatiGedeassccceses Fae diiaendien eal 13. 000 $15. 000 5. 000 aie 

Kansas City, Mo.: | a” 

Arkansas anthracite— +s 
ENT EE ey a, Peay a ae 17. 214 16. 929 16, 929 
TIDE tt achecelltctitineincainnaniah anh wooed adea 17. 875 17. 875 7, 875 Bit 

EG AOR a 0isscs Sanadonase) stbaebeacesssseees 8.672 8. 883 8. 817 m -. 

Little Rock, Ark.: -— 

Arkansas anthracite— 
Re ait ee cond uc nbs eeeenanmmene oe 15. 000 15. 000 Wy 

Ts Gatdlivdisdinbesbestesdéaupen dentacagenses< 12. 167 11. 833 vy » Les 

Los Angeles, Calif ” Des 

lilt Ai TE I Se > BN 19. 000 16. 500 ih , 

Louisville, Ky.: 
RR ile wtecdsditnahes waco ahemsepes cetengunhaar 6. 865 10. 182 1.13 Bit 
Manchester, N. H.: yu 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pex 
RES a a a pe SI as 16. 000 18. 000 8. 00 
el. MCs 5. séschpne pmamspeenoebenen 16. 000 18. 000 5. OO 

Memphis, Tenn.: | Bit 
Gh cube thnedecusigcacs +c cdepote ov abeknanen seg 7. 786 9. 411 411 Boot La 
Milwaukee, Wis-: Bit 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Ban Fr 
RCL Plo. LMM 4. oc deen bbnpednmmanned 15. 980 16. 634 6.631 Ha Ne 
I st ee ieee. Be ee ameoted 15. 950 16. 614 6. 614 : 

ES EE EET I CREE AE epee ne 10. 366 12. 759 2. 657 Col 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bit 
i ee i dE. Ah ones cheeeandbomsepmnpanee 17. 750 17. 980 "i Ra vann 
NE 04. 0>k., dul E- Ek dacs ennteeieseabaranaemnen 17. 750 17. 930 7.90 Hi Por 

ae OES ER ORE GE ae fi ee 11. 913 13. 588 388 | 

Mobile, Ala.: 
rt chet, chcecknieibivibddebidesbevcalegts pen 9. 438 11. 000 11. 00 Bit 
Newark, N. J.: | Keranto 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Per 
oy Se _ a I a ce al 12. 750 12. 833 12. 833 
ET D0 itiaith cite ch Gtdtigneees asians teebhts yeWuncess 12, 750 12. 833 2. 833 

New Haven, Conn.: Keattle 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bit. 
RL bande ie oe ee Oo, oh one coaeee iekewe 14. 000 15. 750 15. 730 Springf 
ES ES TE SO, OF oe ee 14. 000 15. 750 70 Bit 

New Orleans, La.: rn Washin 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pen 
hie ha oe. oe. ot ncadb apedoocqunebecdages 17. 000 21. 750 21. 750 
RRS. o Seas. 2225, eae eke sbbidhbheaasas« 16. 833 21. 750 21. 70) 

nist cts bnedodoodhebeedecccetatecs coe 9. 688 11. 208 11. 208 Bit 

New Y ork, N. Y.: 
vania anthracite— ——— 
ET ME boc eos Gated a <s4i kneaded nadaabanonann 13. 142 15. 000 14. 125 | Per 
Is idk dhnce CAEL éhpnbe cabins ~ dkksaceqsene vcudt 13. 142 14. 900 14. 125 150 e 
Norfolk, Va.: he coal 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | a All « 
EE SE a Se ae Pee 14. 000 17. 000 17. 000 his ad 
MN casas Ce gth eghes o¢sSnddliansanhandnhanned 14. 000 17. 000 17. 000 4 Pric 

RRs ki og pala eeetbodeneddeunwene cubes 9. 238 13. 381 13, 19 1.25 to 

Omaha, Nebr.: 
NE A 23 LU. . Saks ohh ca ch ncbbncebwabnaasiddaonian 11. 857 11. 774 11. 15 
Peoria, Il 
MAOMESLS 5 GEE ae Vek due obaaadae Sag Acnshanane 6. 464 7. 042 7, 021 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsyl anthracite— 
RS ei ccd edeens cideusapivichosnbde obbe 114. 094 115. 125 115,18 
I dl. anc ctiln s ccrepeesnns sc aans meab sages 114. 094 115. 125 1 15. 18 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
Pnecacscsceekbhococcccscesscupeeescccccsceesccecs 115. 750 |......--.0200 A L 18. 00 ras b 
NS PI Pe ores Cee LETTE CLT LT 1 15. 667 1 17. 750 L 17. 790 
pieaeene. hi dicinst Sa Seeds 0 covendhdanndobancsedsesens 6. 750 8. 321 8. 404 
e@.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— _— actu 
hc onene chahmebdddedvetacs 60s06hs SepbUsswocdctcose 15. 843 15. 843 15. 843 
PL. stip dhphvabbsetinsvcenesedsbeboassecscoucces 15. 843 15. 843 15, 8483 

ortland, Oreg.: a 

Bituminous... .. jeahbudcdaphdcecssusntpedessccodusscces 12. 881 14. 522 14, 4/5 « Ret; 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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OLD PR, veraGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MARCH 15, 1922, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1923—Concluded. 




















1922 1923 
City, and kind of coai. . 
15, Mar. 15. Feb.15. | Mar. 15. 
providence, R. L.: Nl 
‘ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8. 500 RE a ae oe ee eS ee ee ae 2 $15. 000 3 $15. 800 2 $15. 500 
S. O00 CO ed bride Fad <b cba de seh ob wdhnee abies 00 die cad 215. 000 315. 800 215. 500 
M Richmond, Va.: : 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
StOVO.~ 222 ee wenn nen e eee c eee e ecw cece ee cece nese cnnnnee 14. 250 16. 500 16. 500 
16, 929 CRERMGS oO ots 60 0s oe thtita din a bP on-oktie ks lie’ ste Mite stil | 14, 250 16. 500 16. 500 
1. 875 Bituminous.......... plat ch ehdn de snd op ods de Gah aba babe weal 9. 846 13. 300 13. 385 
5.8 Rochester, N. Y.: 1 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CEE ARE bc ddd ab bao wtadee bbbiscd sbacudbcedes 13. 450 13. 450 13. 450 
00 CRT ei Rilin 5 6 ik 6 0bkige ike o> cle WA 0 ov Ea 13. 450 13. 450 13. 450 
11. UH ‘St. Louis, Mo.: 
; Pennsylvania anthracite— 
5. OU SOR i ab aad 40 Gib off cao 6s ddbc p ob6sd0 Cobo) ctbe dd% 16. 063 16. 563 16. 438 
CHEBEMUG . 5 0.05 eee nccee ee ccccccccces odine cocgecovedsoces 16. 250 16. 563 16. 438 
DU UENE An dtns vbbeceodenccntooned > e-ehcantaieieti 6. 974 8. 276 | 8, 303 
cr, Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
WW) DEE ob. allie Rode ob b.0.40 nl od eda kvalitet «<tc dal } 17. 750 17, 667 17. 667 
Mi Ce ind.) dak penifisntads ockdgcs ciheeeteebesek 17. 750 17. 642 17. 642 
Bituminous.......... ibis dit ado its du atten sittape dohdns eh 12. 172 13. 894 13, 852 
4, ai alt Lake City, Utah: . 
Bit linn hth chctinhin te dt 0% cddadodlhakactieset 8. 978 8. 759 8. 694 
San Franciseo, Calif.: | 
». Oot New Mexico anthracite— 
6. 614 CE Bhd a Wile ob adda bo dbis ob atlhnds lp ch acten dds 27. 250 26. 750 | 26. 750 
8 Colorado anthracite— 
PEEL ahd debe db dewencilccedacececvaceoseelec gh 26. 250 24. 250 24. 375 
Bit Ah Dota dis Ghd oa dow ce dkne ds Vdd ebcdbbeded 19, 250 17. 900 | 17. 900 
7. 900 avannah, Ga.: 
oN Pennsylvania anthracite— 
08 NN i RO 65, dein a « Adib ob a0hode dds cctmncadl 3 16. 600 3 17. 050 | 3 17.050 
SET SE ee ee See ae 3 16. 600 3 17.050 | 3 17. 050 
my) Bituminous........... hon ketene utenkaatddaadead pide 3 12. 267 3 13. 667 3 13. 667 
cranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A, O00 Se hbdcidpadlubiotbnhattha tuiiht eb ccubedch 9. 700 9. 817 | 9. 817 
12, Sov CN he cok 4 idk oe Bib che Cais db dda d 6b noe cobiancdl 9. 700 9, 817 9, 817 
Seattle, Wash.: 
_ di Eh ies he ih Laid inane Sh colbasisawelth 410. 107 4 10. 289 | 410, 257 
15. 750 springfield, Ml.: 
1. 1) UN de adi nb b6 ap oe see be She cle dbs o cde ed Baba a bah 4, 575 4.925 4.975 
jashington, D. C..: 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
21. 1 I Petes Loin, 5, snl ten ds anbhonessuteeedin 1 14. 643 1 15. 943 | 115.914 
21. (0) Cs dtdoctkativs esate thadccuaceti mas hdawedhine 1 14. 571 | 115. 943 | 115.914 
11. 208 Re 6 os ch te. Lae. Ataris sake tbsdsiba 19. 073 | 1 10. 931 1 10.615 
i j 








14. 125 ' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

14. 125 750 cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
he coal into the cellar. 

? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 

his additional charge has been included in the price. 

‘Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: March, 1922, $1.75; February, 1923, 

1.25 to $1.75; and March, 1923, $1.25. ese charges have been included in the price. 




























LL. 155 

10 Retail Prices of Gas in the United States." 

15.148 HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 

15.18 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

%) fees have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 

«| Hor Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 

__. Bactured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 

3%) Mmclarge for service. 

14. 478 


* Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON Appr, 
15 OF EACH YEAR 1913 TO i920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEME kp |; 
1921, AND. MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15, jy 

























































































— 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | Apr. | Apr. ae | May)|Sept.|Dec.|Mar. |June|Sept. Dec. yor 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15.) 15° 
1913. |1914. |1915. |1916. |1917. |1918. |1919. = ow we 1921. |1922. |1922. |1922. |1929. 199 
| ' | 
Atlanta. ..... «~«-|$1. 00)$1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00)/$1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 15 $1. 15 $1. 90 $1. 65/$1. 65/81. 65/$1. 65/$1. 65:81. 65 ¢1. gs 
Baltimore.......- 90, .80} .80) .75 .75).75| .75| .75| .75, .92) .92F .92) .92) .921 99° (99 
am..... 1.00) :95| 295] 195) :95}.95| [95 :95 [88 [881 [88} 188 [881 ‘so (4) ‘y 
Boston........... - - 82). 80}. 80) . 80} .85 | 1.62) 1.07) 1.42) 4.35} 1.34) 1.34) 1.32) 1.301 1.39 195 
Bridgeport....... 1.00} 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00/1.00 | 1.10 Lipa 1.60} 1.60) 1.60) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50 1. 5 
Buffalo. .........| 1.00 1.00) 1.00! 1. 00 1. ea. 00 | 1. 451 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1, 45} 2. 45) 1. 46 Last. 
)  RRRREEL.: 1.50) 1. 50! 1, 50} 1. 50! 1. 50}t. 50 | 1. 50} b. 56) 2.10 2, 20) 2. 10} 2. 10! 2.10) 2. 10! 2 i) 9 j9 
Charleston. ...... 1. 10} 1. 10f 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 00}4. £0 | 1.10) 2. 25} 2. 55) 4. 55} 1. 55} 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55. 155 
Chicago. ......... | 80) .80} .80) .80) .80) .753) .94) .90) 1.29, 1.29) 1.29) 1.20) 1.26) 1.206, 1. 20 1 99 
Cleveland ........ | .80} .80} .80| .80} .80).80/ .80) .80) .80 .80} .80 .80) .88 .80 .% (wy 
Denver. ....... | 85, .80) . 80) .80) .80).85 | .95) .95) .9% .95) .95} .95) .95F .95) 95 95 
ES a .75| 75} .75| .75| .75|.75| .79| .79| .85, .85| .85| .791 .79| .79 .791 |7 
Fall River. ..-... -80} .80) .80| .80) .80) .95| .95) 1.05) 1.25, 1.15) 1.25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.95) 1.15 1; 
Houston. ........ | 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1. 00! 1. 00/1. 60 | 1. 00) 1. 09} 1.09 1.09} 1.09} 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09 19 
Indianapolis... .. +60) .55) 55}. 55 53 Sp 60 60} .90 «90 oa - 90/71, 20/71, 2071. 291. 29 
Jacksonville...... 1. 20) 1.20) 1.15) 1.15) 1. 15)1.25 | 1.25) 1.50) 1.75 1.75) 1.75) 1.75) 1.65) 1.65) 1.65 1.65 
Manchester. .....| 1.10} 1. 10} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00)1.00 | 1.10 1. 10/91. 5091. 50/31. 5087. 40/91, 40191. 403) 1) 
alias alse 1, 00) 1.00} 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 00). 00 | 1.00.11. 20} 1.35, 1.35) 1. 35; 1. 35) 1.20) 1.20) 1 0 
ioscdet .75| .75| .75| .75| .75}.75 | . 75} «75+ .90 .90} .90} .90} .90F .98) . ox 98 
Minneapolis...... | .85) .80} .80 ba big 77 | 96} . 95} 1.28 Lil com —_ 1.02} .99) .99 1.3 
Mobile. .......... | 1.10) 1.10} 1.10) 1.10) 1. 10/2. 40 | 1,36) 1.35) 1.80 1. 80} 1,80; 1.80) 1,80) 1.80 1 x0 
Newark, N.J....| 1.00, .90} .90) .90| .90 .97/ .97| 1.15) 1.40 1.40) 1.40) 1.40) 1. 25} 1.25) 1 2 
New Haven...... 90) .90} .90) .90) .90/1.00 | 1.10) 1.10/T1. 1011. 1011, 1684. 10) 1. 45) 1. 45. 1 ‘5 
New Orleans. .... 1. 10) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00:1. 00 } 1.30, 1.30} 1.30: 1.45) 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45} 1.30) 1 0 
New York...-... 84, .84) 83) ee 83) .83 | 85 iy: a Meo eee Me 28/41, 27/51, 27°) 21 
Norfolk. ......... 1. 00} 1. 60} 1. 00) eo Se 1.20 1.60} 1.40 1.35) 1.35) 1. 45, 1.40) 1.40: 1 mM 
Omaha.........-. 1.15} 1.15} 1.00) 1. 00/1. 15 | 1.15, 1.15) 1.53 1.45] 1.45) 1.40) 1.35) 1.35 1.35 135 
ee - 90} .90) .90) . 85) -85 | .85) .85) 1.20 1.20) 1.20 1. 1 20) 1. 20) 1. 20 1.20 
Philadelphia..... 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 001.00 | 1.00) 1. 00) 1.00 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 | 1. 0 
Pittsburgh....... 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00; wr 1.0 +4 | ©} @ | © | (*) | (8) 
| { 
Portland, Me..... 1. 00} 1. 00 it 1, 00/1. 00 | 1.40, 1.40) 1.85 1.85) 1.75) 1.75) 1.65) 1.65) 1.55 1.55 
Portland, Oreg... 95} .95| .95) .95).95| .95 .951.67 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.43 1.43 1.43 
Providence....... - 85) «85 " 85) - 851. 00 | 1.30 1.30) 1. 2551,25) 1, 2511. 25) 1, 250 1.1501 0 
Riehmond...--.- .90| .90F .80| . 801.80} 1.00; 1.00} 1.30) 1.30} 1.30, 1.30! 1.30) 1.30 1.39 1.30 
Rochester........ -95) .95 ai 95) .95 | .95| . 95/71. 05.71.05) 1.10) 1.10) 1.10) 1.10 1.05 1.05 
| | | 
St. Louis......... -80} .380| .80) 15) .75 75 85) 1. 05 1.05 1. 05 1. 05! 1,05 1.05. 1 0 
St. Paul.......... -90} .90) .85) .85) .85} .85) . 85} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00.45) | 00 
Salt Lake City... +90} ~.90) 90; .90) .90 | 1.10*1. 30/1, 5251. 5291. 5294. 52.91. 5291. 52 1, 52 
San Francisco... . - 85} .85) .85) .85.85] .95) .95| 1.05 1.04) Lo Los} Lez .92 . 12 
Savanmah........)..<..|....-|-.- He pee |enmnvfoe eee vere | 1,25) 1.60; 1.60} 1.60: 1.60) 1.45) 1.45 1.45 1.45 
} } | | | | 
Seranton......... -95, .95 .95) .961.15-} 1,30) 1.30} 1.70 1.70) 1.70, 1.70) 1.60, 1.60! 1.60 1.60 
BO SEIS... .ceccves- 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00.1. 25 | 1.25) 1.55) 1.55 1.55) 1.55, 1.55 1.55) 1.55 | j 
a eld, Til. 1, 00) 1. 00) 1.00 1,001.00 | 1.10 1.10) 1.40 1.40) 1.40 1.40) 1.40 1.40 1.: 
ton,D .C - 93). 93) . 93) - 80 -90 | .95) +96) 1.25 1.25! 1.10) 1. 10 1. 05) 1. 05 
Natural gas. 
} 
Buffalo........... $0. 30180. 30/80. 30/80. 30'$0. 30'$0, 35'$0. 35'$0. 35 $0. 40/80. 40'$0, 42's0. 421... . 
Cincinnati........ ° ° ° -30, .35, .35) .35) .35) .35) .50) . 50) . 5080. 500 30. 50 
Cleveland ........ " ; P 35 3 26h... . 45; a 40) . 4 40 
Columbus. ...-722]....f.....J..---[----- "30 [30h 30) 230) 230° 245] 145} las! 45] | 45 
DOD cee ces bas . 45) .45 .45) .45] .45) .68) .68) .63) .68) .68) . 65 . 68 
Kansas City, Mo. * . . . ! 1, ¥, 80 r. 1 i § 1,8) 
Little Rock. ..... * . c” a 5 . 5 > * * * 45} J 
Louisville. ...... . : P 65]. 65} . 65, .65] .65) .65) 65) .65 
Pittsburgh. ...... a * «© « * * * . . 46 . 0 . . 0 











1 Plus 50 eents per month service charge. rn 

? The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final di n by 
the same court. Pending the decisiom this increase has been impounded. 

8 Plus 25 cents per month service charge. ' 

‘The prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2) cen's 


per day 


jane eases Seta 8 een boson pig ec 2c 
’ Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 
[954] 
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RETAIL PRICE OF ELECTRICITY. 69 










oT PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON APRIL 
iy EACH YEAR 1913 TO i920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 
vo, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15, 1923, 
BY ’cITIES—Coneluded. 






Manufactured and natural gas, mixed. 








EE 














Apr. |Apr. |Apr. bape Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | May|Sept. Dec.|Mar. ISunelSept. Dec.|Mar. 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 45, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 25, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
; 1913. |1914. |1915. pon 1917. a. oe 1920. |1921. |1921. Bs ese 11922. |1922. |1922. |1928. 

| | | 

) ~ | } 

) yg Angeles. ....-|-.-++|-----|$0.68) $0. 68/$0. 68;$0. 68;$0. 75\$0. 75 $0. 75/$0. 76)$0. 76/80. 76/80. 73/$0. 70 $0. 69 $0. 68 
j ~ ie oo oo looses eecee = | coves veces oacceleceee eae Bee | eecee = | - 65) §.62) °.62 

) t } | | 











Price includes @ coal charge. 


» HM From the prices quoted on manufactured gas an average price 
as been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in 
> Me next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 and for 
5 May 15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 
) fb, September 15, and December 15, 1922, and March 15, 1923. Rel- 
tive prices have been computed by dividing the price of each year by 
he price in April, 1913. 
As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
it little until 1921. The price in March, 1923, showed an increase 
0 #33 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1922, to March, 
5 [gp23, there was a decrease of 1 per cent. 


ERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
10) PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920; AND ON MAY 15, SEP- 
35 EMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1921; MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEM- 
0) BER 15, 1922; AND MARCH 15, 1923, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 


[Average prices in April, 1913=100.] 











» aT ee ee 





| Average | Relative || 














' 
Average | Relative 
Date. price. price. | Date. price. price. 

) — {| — —_ — —_—_— 
~” il 15, 1913..... » eeewacowers $0. 95 300.) May 36, 1098....4.6. 062.02... $1.32 | 139 
oy Mame 15, 1914..............2.. - 94 99 || September 15, 1921............ 1.31 | 13° 
“9 SB AG, 3085... cctewibscsscece - 93 98 || December 15, 1921............ 1.30 | 13 
) oe TTT Tr 92 OF t March 36; 1902.5.5.:..........] 1. 29 136 
5 Webel 15, 1917.0... eee .92 97 || June 15, 1922.................. 1.29 136 

“¢ 7) 434 9 - 95 100 || September 15, 1922............ 1.27 | 34 

) aa escnainicchs sas cuee 1.04 109 || December 15, 1922............| 1.27 | 134 

5 OT ee 2 eer ee 1.09 115 | ie Ml albwudocduwars ewe } 1, 26 33 

} 





Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


4 MAPHE following table shows for 32 cities the net price per kilowatt 
‘0 hour of electricity used for household purposes. Rates for 
68 _ these cities are shown for certain specified months; for 19 cities 
ss gpm December, 1914, to March, 1923, and for 13 cities from Decem- 
- Hitt, 1917, to Mareh, 1923. 

‘0 fg lhe consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
— ral of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
oy Med. Since the demand is determined by a different method in each 
ly, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 
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RETAIL PRICE OF ELECTRICITY. 
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74 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Determination of Demand. 


[N BUFFALO, from December, 1914, to March, 1923, there hg, 

been no change in the method of determining the number o 
kilowatt hours to be paid for at each rate. The demand consist, 
of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent of the total installation, but neve 










and e 
applia 
In] 
{or Co 
jightin 
rated ¢ 


less than 250 watts; and power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any Fro! 
electric range, water heater, or other appliance of 1,000 watts of» Co 
over and 25 per cent of the rated capacity of motors exceeding one. MB yated 
half horsepower but less than 1 horsepower. The installation is MMjshed 


determined by inspection of premises. shedu 

In Chicago, from December, 1914, to March, 1923, the equiyy.# [nS 
lent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand has been estimated for. 19 
as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt finonth 
hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13MMBhours | 
kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilowatt hours. AlthoughMs addi 
the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand of from «tive 
1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, the equivalent is her Mi fectiy 
shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected MMfrct 5 
load of the average workingman’s home being, as a rule, within thisMMynd th 












range. second 
In Cincinnati, from December, 1917, to March, 1923, the demandfours 
has been estimated as being 70 per cent of the connected load Mihen be 
excluding appliances. B Fron 
In Cleveland, from December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, MM)ours 


Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 perfyas as 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1917, to December,fyimar: 
1919, there was a fixed number of kilowatt hours to be paid for atfMhours g 


the primary rate by all customers, after which there was a flat rates kilo: 
for all current consumed. or 10 
In Houston, from December, 1914, to March, 1923, the demandfieoconds 

















number 
econda 
he pri 
ratt he 
rooms, | 
ate; 9 

he secc 
In ¥ 
he den 
he con 


ipplian 


has been estimated as 50 per cent of the connected load, each socket 
opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In Indianapolis. the determination of demand has been the same 
for both companies. From December, 1917, to March, 1922, the 
first block of demand for these companies was for 1.5 kilowatt 
hours per socket for not less than 10 sockets, 1 kilowatt hour pe 
socket for the next 10 sockets, and 0.5 kilowatt hour per socke 
for excess sockets. 

From April 1, 1922, to July 1, 1922, the first block of deman 
consisted of the first 5 kilowatt hours for each of the first 5 active 
rooms plus the first 3 kilowatt hours for each additional room 
but not less than 15 kilowatt hours per month. Beginning Jul 
1, 1922, a fixed number of kilowatt hours is to be paid for at eacil 
rate. 

In New York the demand for Company C from December, |°!! 
to March, 1923, when not determined by meter, has been com 
puted at 50 per cent of total installation in residences, each standar 
socket being rated at 50 watts and all other outlets being rated a 
their actual kilowatt c.ipacity. 

In Pittsburgh from December, 1919, to March, 1923, the deman 
has been determined by i tion. The first 10 outlets have 
been rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each 
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aad each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and 
appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 
Las in Portland, Oreg., from June 16, 1917, to March, 1923, the demand 
of for Company A has been estimated as one-third of the connected 
sts MBlichting load. Ranges, heating devices, and small power up to 
ver Mrated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 
ny From December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, the demand 
or for Company B, when not based on actual measurement, was esti- 
ne Mmated at one-third of the connected load. No demand was estab- 
isfmmiished at less than 233 watts. Since December, 1917, the present 
shedule has been in effect. 
va-f In St. Louis the first block of demand for Company A from Decem- 
ted Mmber, 1917, to October, 1919, consisted of the first 4 kilowatt hours per 
att [month for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt 
13Mhours for each additional active room. The second block consisted 
igh Mmof additional energy until a total of 7 kilowatt hours per month per 
omf™active room had been consumed, after which the third rate became 
ereimeflective. Since October 31, 1919, the first block has consisted of the 
ted iMfirst 5 kilowatt hours per month for each of the first 5 active rooms, 
his and the first 24 kilowatt hours for each additional active room. The 
econd block has been for additional energy until a total of 9 kilowatt 
ind#@Mhours per active room shall have been consumed. The third rate 
ad, Mithen becomes effective. 
From December, 1917, to July 31, 1922, the number of kilowatt 
ve,@mhours paid for at the primary and secondary rates for Company B 
vas as follows: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 8 kilowatt hours at the 
primary rate and 6 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 12 kilowatt 
hours at the primary rate and 9 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 rooms, 
16 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 
)or 10 rooms, 20 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 15 at the 
secondary rate. Beginning with August 1, 1922, the following 
pumber of kilowatt hours have been paid for at the primary and the 
econdary rates: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 10 kilowatt hours at 
he primary rate and 8 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 15 kilo- 
att hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 
rooms, 20 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 16 at the secondary 
ate; 9 or 10 rooms, 25 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 20 at 
he secondary rate. 
In Washington, D. C., from December, 1914, to March, 1923, 
he demand as determined by inspection consists of 100 per cent of 
he commemves load, excluding small fans and heating and cooking 
ippliances. 
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76 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States,' yERAG) 
dew following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articlp 








of dry goods on the 15th of March, June, September, ; d 
5 Med 1922, and on March, 1923, by cities. The average 
given are based on the "retail prices of ‘standards brand only. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON 15TH OF MARCII, J) NE, 
SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923, BY CITIES. 












































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md aie 
Palico, 24 to 
_ as wreale..... 
; hingham , 2] 
Article. Unit. 1922 1923 1922 123 Higham, d 
ingham, d 
| is jin, blea 
Mar. | June | Sept.; Dec. | Mar. | Mar. | June] Sept.| D Mar necting, bl 
15 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 6. | b heets, blea 
ting fans 
a annel, WN 
Calico, 24 to 25 imch...........-- Yerd../90. 150). .....}......].-....].--00- 90:217)......|...... $0,208)... jankets, 00 
a inn tii datiinns -|-+-40-- . 263/$0. 257|$0. 268/$0. 264|$0. 267]. 235/80. 244\$0. 243) | 2: 
Gingham, a ron, 27 to 28 inch. . ---G0..} . 171) .178) .175) .178 186 158} .156; .158 
G es, 27-inch........ ~--G0..| 254) .253/ .250) .261) .248) .243} .236) .233 
a dress, 32-imv’h........ ---€0..| .450) .471) .452) .451) .444) .376) .361) .366) .2 278 
im, bleached............... ~2.40..) . 242} 2217) .234] 2238] 1226! 52191 {2i8) 1237 (95 
Sheetin. bleached, 9-4:......... -.-d0..4 . 735] .728| .718| . 708] .748| . 739] .605| .6891 | 6s 72 ale..... 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Each..| 1, 646} 1. 652) 1. 655) 1. 652] 1. 689) 1. 718} 1. 655) 1.673) 1.775 1.9% incham, ay 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard..| .218| .210 - 216) 225) 244) 223) 216) 231) 281). 241 ingham, dt 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| .950}...... ; 990! 1. 000} 1.047| 1.000) [952|) [993) | 1.170 incham, dr 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 o sep Pair...| 3,913] 3.863) 3.695! 3.483] 3.740] 4.131] 4. 479 4,427) 4.633) 5.074 uslin, blea: 
hs ting, ble 
a heets, bleac 
fi Birmingham, Alia. Boston, Mass. ee 
flannel, Wii 
am md lankets, co 
| ’ 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch..... — oe Yard... 80, 100980. 000. 100), 1330.11 30. 14)80 14280. 101 ; 
i RE RE CI: my em 245, . 245) .265) .268 ~ 261) . 246 $0. 25 
Gingham, — 27 to 28 inch...|...do.. ‘ib . 170) = - 162} .1 ‘i 3170) .174) «1 
Gingham, d ress, "27-inch........ w2e0..| 246) 2.257 269} 268) .239| .238| .228 ; 22: 225 
ham, dress, of-inch........ .--do..| .490! . 463 oi - 436; .422) 490; .462) .440) 2447) . 431 ico, 24 to: 
, bleached............... w2sG0..| .277| 277) 2191, 208), 2238) 2240) 2252] 1244 5247) (265 Mlerale..... 
Shooting bleached, 9-4......... -do..| .639| .648) .643) .639) .667) .681] .669) .672) .| 059 #Bingham , ap 
leached, 81 by 90... “Each..} 1. 469) 1. 482} 1. 491} 1. 509) 1. 518} 1. 659] 1.685] 1.636, 1.501 07 Bingham, dr 
Outing Sanna ,27 to 28 inch... Yard..| ..202 205 215) .216) «216, .201) .212) .215, .23) .235 Mipingham, dr 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch..../...do..| . 868) 1, 063] 1.095; . 880) .880) . 896 139 usin, bleac 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 bce od Pair... 4.320) 4. — 3.995) 3.675 3.709! 4.142 meeting, ble 
Meets, bleac 
yrs uting flann 
; Buffalo, N. Y. pane, whi 
BLkets, cot 
: 





Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- 






$0. 113/80. wal... 





isiin, bleac 
vom bles 
pleac] 





4 Siinn2060ne>ssngnvhenensshes ‘ 
J Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .. 223 
pe Gem. ress, 27-inch........|. 7 ~ 24 to 4 
Lf ingham, dress, 32-inch........ 153 Bee... 
ey Mus , bi os — - 251 Feegham, ap 
Shooting bleached, 9-4... ....... 7 ngham, dre 
F Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....-. 1.708 Imgham? dré 


Outing Hanne, v2t to 28 inch..... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .!.. - 








wel Pee Sire. Lalhyuaed, 

















Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ocpusé : 
: iting flanne 
; — BP anneal, whit 
a Charleston, S. ©. nets, cot 
4 
Gaiee 06 Dinh... cntiscciiece Yard.. 90.139)... $0. 119 $0. 119/$0. sanlen. ] $0. 144 
chive anc¢sanenemeaa + el - 205'$0. 235] 238) .241) .241 » 259 ' 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch: :|°:<do. - :178 .190} 2153; .163| .161| .17) .10 fimo, tog 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........|...do.. 242) -247| .236| .228) . 225 . 268 BR Cale... . 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... -- do. . . ~453] 415) 403} .424) 425. 375 EM apr 
Muslin, Ee eS : 243) .203, .199) .204 .219 20 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... we @ [810] .847| 2664] .614| .607) .6%3 . (8 maeham, dre 
Sheets, 81 by 90....... Each.. 2. 000) 2.020} 1.685) 1.579) 1.521) 1.703 1.716 eac! 
Outing flannel, to 28inch....| Yard.. 259). , 2207] .208| .235 «22 » Dleg 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. -|.. .do.. 1.088) 1.200) . 760, .818} 835) «935. SRS, bleact 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair... 6. 086) 4. 766] 3. 880)...... 4.215, 3. 800 3.68 eae 
—s bkets, cot 








1 Retail prices of dry goods are secured from each of 51 cities and are published at quarterly inte 
the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
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VERAGS E RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON I5TH OF MARCH, JUNE, 
SE oT EMBER,AND DECEMBER, 1922; AND MARCH, 1923, BY CITIES—Continued. 






























































































s Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
d 
' i ee 
4S a an , 
Article. Unit. 1922 1928 1922 1923 
E, Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dee. Mar 
5. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 1. | 15. | 15. 
—~ ~ — i Eas 
balico, 24 to 25 INGE... www scvees Yard. ./$0. 117/$0. 119}$0. 122/$0. 107|$0. 120/$0. 129) $0. 132/$0. aa — |$0. 160 
nalt Lo 1. oceans Hitwbes cbvaue « ~~ -G0..4 .231) .226) .237) .240) .251) 1.246) .244) .235/80.242) . 265 
ia bing ham,aprom,27 to 28 ineh...|...do..| .157) .154) .155) .160) .170} .140) .155' .161! .1s2) .193 
8 Wingham, dress, 27-imeh. ....... ---d0..}' 236). .226) .228) .224) .233) .237) .240) .250) .261) .243 
ingham, dress, 32-imeh. .......}...d0..| .537| .503) .456) .453) .423) .511) .490! .462) .449) .402 
a islin, bleac -hed ba tobe co cdedees ~+-G0..| .208} .205) .215) .234) .242) .198) .196| .204) .218) . 23% 
- sting, bleached, 9-4......... «2-d0.., 672) .666} .667) .709| .696) .625) .629| .645) .630) . 697 
r nets, bleached, si by 90....... Each..| 1.643) 1.574) 1.655} 1.640) 1.703} 1.667) 1.650, 1. 624) 1.581) 1.595 
biting flannel, 27 to2Bineh....| Yard..| .189} .198) .210 -213) .227| .202) .200) .201) .211) .227 
—~ annel, white, wool, 27-inely. . .|.. .do. .| 1. 420) 1. 400) 1.475) 1.500) 1.667} .926) .926) . 928) . 963} .973 
ynkets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair...| 4.772 —_ 4.667) 4.492) 4 268) 3.903) 3.976) 4.115) 4.237; 4. 630 
19 Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 
— << a ce 
251 slico, 24 to 25 ineh............. Yard. ./$0. 133/$0. 15880, 160/$0. 160/80. 184/$0. 148)$0. rstlso. ss's0, 140/$0. 142 
(21 MOGIG. ... . - ocietiow cou 0c cc cesses .»-G0..} .250) .250) . 265) .279) .299) .246 .253] . 271); .220 
929 incham,apron,27 to 28inch...|/...do..| .167|) .168) .176) .189) .195 | 5 169) 167) . 7 al , 196 198 
241 ingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... wleeedO..} 2242 243) 244 . 257 » 252] .281; . 2890} .293) 2308: .300 
70 bingham, dress, 32-ineh. ....... |...d0..} .553) .473} .489} .490) .462) .581) .556] .584) .459; .438 
074 pilin, bleachied . . ........0.... «oe O..}' . 239) .230; .238) .241) .2:! 259) ~215| .210| .215) .242) .254 
beting, bleached, 9-4......... -do. - 682) .642) .656) .692, .719) .750 .736) .726) .748) .752 
—_ nets, bleached, 81 by 90....... “Bach..} 1.675} 1.625) 1.655) 1.714 1.757] 1. 1.785, 1,768) 1,750) 1.762) 1.808 
puting flannel, 27 to2Bineh....| Yard..| .229 - 215 .248} .240) 246) .234 .238) .247| .250) .254 
,w hite, wool 27-inch. ..|...d0. - 983} 1.017} 1.017] . 950) 1.033} 1.250}. 1.250) 1.0001......|...... 
—_ lsnkets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pa ir... 4. 550) 4. 441) 4.4 4.572, 4,582) 4.089) 4.205) 4.272) 4.211) 4.289 
20 Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
225 CR INE aN? ya | 
1 ico, 24 to 26.ineh...... iwodeow Yard. ./$0. 100}$0. 108)$0. 108)/$0. 119) $0. 125/$0. 167 $0. 195|$0. 175'$0. 152'$0. 194 
vis TRIES. oc cthdline « ebbk - chinese oo~KO..} .219) .246) .238) .239| .247| .298 .298) .275, .279) .281 


ingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.../...do..| .162} .162} .168) .187| .192| .168) .178) .176, .178| .189 
ingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|...d0. 237 248; 245) .258 - 263) +269; .267| .270 




















235 ingham, dress, $2-inch........ ~o-M0..) 497 ; 433) 420} .535| . 507) -479| .502| .488 

138 usin, bleached. .......... on eS 225, 224 .221, .231] .236) .238) .246 

142 ting, bleached, 9-4. ........ ~~ -G0..} .627 - 632) 655} .768 .779| .739 .725' .767 
ivets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each..| 1.564 1,508) 1.624) 1.754 1,704) 1.673 1.676) 1.917 

a ting flannel, 27 to28inch....) Yard..} . 188 -217|' .225 .218) . 237| 228, .233| .246 
annel, white, wool, 27-ineh...|...do..]......| ~750) .850) 1.000) 1.050) .979) .979) .973) .967) 1.100 
aukets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair...| 4.522} 4.500} 3. ee 4.321 4. 7” 4.854 4 725) 4.842 4.569) 4.558 

19 Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Ma: 

223 | 

27 imelieo, 24 to 25ineh...... wore Yard../$0. 129180. 121/80. 1201 adil s — ao mer Niteniain ‘ee — 7 

CO eS. Te Pee ee welch 04 - 258} +. 258180. 255 $0. 264 $0. 258’ $0. 258) $0. 245/80. 260/80. 27 


cham ,apron, 27 to 28 ineh...|...do.. 
wham, dress, 27-inch. .......}...d0.. 
ingham, dress,.32-ineh. .......}...d0.. 


178) 176) .193, .202) 158) 155} 156]. 164). 188 
220) .216) .227| 1238} 1283| <283| :230| ‘280| 290 
494) 472) .460 .444) 443, 2433] 450) 430/416 





























49 Mein, bleached. . ............- «+ -do.. - 228) 231) ae 248} .223) 1227] 240) 1244) 245 
—- bleached, 9-4. ........ a0 0 - 718 .714 -743)_:720 705, 693; .714| .73 
26 leached, 81 ‘by 00 ephiaate Hach..} 1.751) 1.733) 1.746) 1. 781 1, 818) 1. 710) 1,717] 1, 655 i 1.810 
iting flannel, 27 to 28inch....) Yard.. 28} .226+ .236) 240) 228) . 203, .170 5) . 245 
— nnel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..| 1.233} 1.317} 1. 067} 1.083] 1.050! we aeeie! AME - 910 913 
mikets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair... 4.27 «1 4.280) 4.375] 4. 614) 4.406) 4 354) 4. 275) 3. 203 4. 134 
Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 

259 | 
190 ico, 25 to 25.ineh....... ouve rs Yard. ./$0. 12280. 126,00. $0. 133190, 13680. 126/80. 125/30. 125 $0. 151 $0. 133 
268 iis octane a “white » « »-.0..) 268 .257| .247| 277| 2272 270) .270 
375 rom; 27 to to 28 ineh... er . 181 187 . 168) .173 172 “Ts0 . 193 
235 088, 27-inch. .......|...d0... 224 -216 - 260) 257] .278 261) .259 
685 sinel ee «+e... . 460 532) .512) .461) .443) .288 
716 ee - 5 «RY 0c cdibtie ne —, | = . 199 “oa 208! 213] .213) .241) .251 





2. .600| .669) .693/ .683| .657| .684| .712 
1.576 1.609] 1.638) 1. 611| 1.593] 1. 564) 1.581! 1.684 
-197| .214) .200) .206) .210 211) 219 

- 845) 1,110} 1. 623) 1.050) 1.033} 1. 005) 1, 013 
4. ” 4. 490} 4. ” 4. 430) 4. 484 4465 4, 462 


DG... cite o oid wOO~-< 


81 by 90 «seeee-| Hach... 
to 28 inch....| Yard.. 
ined whites woat 27-inch. ..}...do..| .7 

akets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair... 4.7: 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON I5TH OF \\Ap, AVE! 
JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923, BY CITIES—Co;, my JUN 
j —=! — 
| Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 

Article. Unit. 1028 198 1922 1923 

Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. _ Mar. | Mar. | June Sept.| Dec. | Map 

15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 7 

= 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. . |$0. 144/$0. 142/$0. 142/$0. 107 $0. 135/$0. 144 $0. 142/$0. 145 $0. 140 3, 1 Calico, 
Weaeeiis’ suk bos... seas oo ab'bde5< ..-Go...| .270| .270| .270| .266| .266) .270| .258) .270| .277. 209 Percale 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do...| .170) .164 ; 160 - 163} .183) .206) .210) .210) .210 9 Ginghé 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|...d0...| .240} .232) .228] .246| .270} .270) .282) .276 . 27 ) Gingh: 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... ---do...| .465) .430) .425) .423) .422) .487) .490) .470) 1447 yy Ginghe 
Muslin, b bleached. ...........-.- ---@o..-| .215) .217) .219) .235, .241) .229) .223) .233) 255 mp Muslin 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ..--do...| .670} .710) .750| .733| .737| .743) .718) .718 .749 Ty Sheet it 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each..| 1.498) 1.460) 1.478) 1. 462) 1. 532) 1.612, 1.646) 1.647) 1.574 1.1m Sheets, 
Outing flannel, 27 to inch... Yard..| .220} .195} .195) .235) .227| .222) .220) .240, .230 .w Outing 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do...|...... 7530, .750| .750...... ~850) .725) .725) .975 1.195 Flanne 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair...| 4.186) 4.250) 3.908) 3. 893, 4.023| 4.997) 5.176) 4.747 4.753. 4 yj Blanke 





Los Angeles, Calif. a 








$0. 138)$0. 168'$0. 223... Calico, 





















































Calico, 24 to 25 imch............. Yard.. 
Percale bbe oc chesewccsinccoescqnes — ee 274) 1.274) =. 287.30, 29 Percale 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.. ey - 173} .173) .186 .@ Gingha 
Gingham, dress, 97-inch. .......|..-d0... 255) .240) .243) .% Gingha 
G a ied tat ---do... 548} 550) 2561) 5 Gingha 
Muslin, bleached..............- ..-do... ~ 225, «237; .238) . 25M Muslin, 
Sheeting. vicwched, OME. . cn dunes ..-do... . . : . - 708} .685) .679) 7; Sheet in 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.. wf ‘ . 5 1. 662) 1, 632) 1.695, 1.699 1.4 Sheets, 
Outing flannel, 27 to @inch....| Yard..| . ° ‘. . 239 1.241) .242) .258 . 27 Outing 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do...} . . / . 067) 1, 250) 1.125) 1.125, 1.033 1.05 Flannel 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. ....- Pair... ° ’ 4.443) 4.496) 4.480) 4.065 4.4 Blanke 
manchester, N > a. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard.. $0. 122'$0. 1251$0. 133'g0. 140/$0. 100. sn 139 $0. 125 wesls0 ), 125)$0. 138 Calico, | 
PURROD. 55 00 c86 dino she'sns ocndscce ..-do...| .257| .270| .261) . 263; .266) . 215) .217| .223) .2 Percale 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do...| .163) .156; . 163; .180) .200) “ier * 151 “Tro 178} . 20 Ginghai 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|-..do..-| 252). 262) 251] .275) 268 (aaa) 21] :2t0| °235) <2 Gingha 
— dress, 32-inch. ....... ...do...| .454) .461) .478) .491) .461] .456) .453) .387) .387 13% Gingha: 
in, bleached........-...-.- “Tido...| .198} .207; .210| .219| 229) .225| .220, .232) 245 .4qmm Muslin, 
Sheet , bleached, 9-4......... ...do...| .675) .658) .635) .683) .604) .644) .577) .571) Hs 6 Sheei in 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90.......| Each..| 1.620) 1.579) 1. 566) 1.709) 1.744) 1.656) 1. a 1, 520 1. 1.67] Sheets, 
Outing flannei, 27 to 2 inch....| Yard..| .240) .240| .251| .240) .245) .223 230, .216 .2 Outing 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do...| _.807| .973} 1.053) 1.007) 1.090] . 864 “B68! 895, 903.0 Flannel 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by Gs «cde wonf Oe | 083} 3. 752 3.464 4.102 3.99 Blanket 
Bwaukee, Wis. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- 132/80. 123 80.150 $0. 150 $0.13 Calico, ¢ 
RICE PE A a 256) «231, 244 r Peroabe. 
oe, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . 176) .176) .165| 1173) .1 ‘inghat 
’ dress, 27-inch. ....... 941; 1244] 1268) .286) .2 ee 
Gingham dress, 32-inch. ....... 473 465) 1.415.431) ‘inghal 
renth bonbbiee +232} .225, .238, .239 2 Muslin, 
Sheet bleached, 9-4 oe 708 .682| .707) .706 .72 eeting 
Seosting, Sescant, 64 81 by 90....... 1.763} 1. 530} 1.736 1.78) 1.81 Sheets, 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. - . 204) .221) 217 .2 uling | 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . . . 780) 750 1.000 9 Flannel 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair 4, 411} 4,353) 4.184 4.380 4.9 Blanket 

















Mobile, Ala. 


















0. 1 $0, 13 Calico 2 
Sena, 00.00 39 ic cad eeu nedee - ~ aed pease $0. mn Percale 
mi, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . - “Tldo..| . 7150) 150) 2150) 150 ‘i inghar 
per mig iad aman Dele > > 2 212}. 221! 22) 2 Ginghax 
Muslin, Bleached nse --220221|-1<40:_] $a) Se toe) iss 2 Muslin, 
Poco geen ig RRR Oe oe 1421| Siam Sheetin 
Sheets, 8i by 90...... --| Le 1, 841] 1. 517] 1,493) 1.556 1.571 LM Phects, 
Outing annel, 27 te ees bar 3b . . _ mi a Planngl, 
lannel, -inch eecsleoce 0.. . yt F 7 a 0 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 peepte ---| 4 4. aa 4. 247) & Blanket 
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AVER AGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON 15TH OF MARCH, 
JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923, BY CITIES—Continued. 








— 


— 


Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 





Article. 1922 1922 | 1923 





Sept.| Dec. .| Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. 
15. 15. 3. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 








$0. 129/$0. 134/$0. 125480, 125)$0. ase ($0. 125 $0. 125 
p : és ‘ 283| . 282 ~248| . 254 ~274 .274 
finghatt, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| . ° . 164] 2188) - 150} .150 “i641 .179! .197 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ‘MOE ’ . 236| 290} .290| .239) .233| 232) 1273! .273 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ---d0..| . . 456) .461) .444) . 498) . 454 424) .460) . 426 
Muslin, bleached a SS ie , ; 234) .250| .222) .220| .226| .227| .247 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 = eS .745| .745| .747| .744| .671) .648] .628| .649] . 695 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 bach..| 1, 1. 841) 1. 1,718) 1. 789) 1.608) 1. 563) 1.572) 1.639] 1.721 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28. inch. > oe . 225 ~ 242} .244) .219) .218) .219) .242) .247 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|... lo. .! 1.020) 1.062 1. 083 1. 183, 1.286, .875 .857) .837) .916) .968 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ---| 5,125 4. 586) 4. 042 3.875) 4.370| 4.457 4. 643 4. 583) 5.050) 4. 983 























New Orleans, La. sew York, W. a 





Calico, 24 to 25 inch. . .. $0. 117|$0. 134|$0. 125]$0. 129180. 140!$0. 140/80. 144/80. 136 $0. 13 38180. 
Percale ee - 200} .220) .239) .226) .261) .265) . 264 - 268] 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| . - 150} .167| . 199} .166) .176) .17 79) 186 
Gingham, dress, "27- inch AO <'st- 215) . 223) . - 230] .257| .242) .241) . 246 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch --.do..| .466) .437} .405) .384) .363) .515) .492) .473| . 480) 
Muslin, bleached Mec A-« . - 188.203} .213/ .220) . 216 . 224) . 240) 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 ye? “ae oe ‘ . 535) .576) .623) .697) .685| .700) . 706) 
Sheets, Bleached, 81 by 90 eet Ta : 461) 1. . 96] 1.711) 1.715) 1.636) 1.695) 1. 











Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch .... ol 179} .175) . | .204 - 218) . 204 ~ 219) . 233) 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. - - --| -O . 750) . 750) .825,) .930) .915) .976 .964) .¢ 
B lankets, cotton, 66 by 80 3.923) 4. 796) 4. 130) 4. 146) 4.075, 4.183) 4. 














Omaha, Nebr. 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch........... . .-|$0. . L5O)S0. 1! 9)$0. 151 $0, 141/$0, 144 

; ...do..| .246) “7 276). 200) 283) 2264). 273 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..!.. sel - . - 182} .: ° . 183; .180) .185 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ve Os} . . . 250) .255| .263] .250) .259] . 259 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch .--do..|; .485) .461) . 450) «. . 533} .485 .466) . 431 
Muslin, bleached c—-— U6. . - 239) .256) . . 226, .234) .243 
Sheeting, , Lis MMe s . . - 67 +; oe «7 . 726 - 727 | - 756 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 .-| 1.686 1, 676} 1. 697) 1. .f 1.747 1.776) 1.844 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. ... 7 ° 215; .240 ‘ 220 .228) .248 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .)...do..| 1.0! . 078} 1.108) 1.080) 1.108) 1. 1,214 1.192 1.163 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ir...) 3. 4.317| 4.317) 4. . 705) 4.264 3.984 4.181 


Peoria, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 



































80. 113 $0. 100/80. 113/80. 5| 
...0...| . . 266.267] .270; .263| .257/$0. 251)$0. 240)$0. 2 
Ginchame, agwen, 27 ta 38 inch. . ..-40...] . J x 178} .203) . , 170} .17 my 
Gingham, dress, 27-ine 27-inch... Teme fe ee .246| .258} .261| 280, .243) «: 295) . 233} 
Gingham, dress, 32-inc ed as i 473) . . ° 5 4 . 453). 466) 
Muslin, bleached 1. .d0...| 225} .227| 248). . a . 253) 
Sheeting, ay ee > .760| . 767). 682). 674| 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90 1 e 4 Ze. . 820) 1.62.) 1.553) 1. seal — 1.6 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch .. s .217| .227| . ‘ -214| . 216) 23) 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do...| 1. ‘ . . 052) 1.028) 1. 124! 1. 100) 1. 080 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ir...| 4. : 3. : 4.271) 4. 601) 4. 999 4. 342 
| 


ve 
— b> 








. > ~3 b> = 
oS be 22 52 be oe 











Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 


} | 

Calico, 24 te 25 inch . ‘80. 135)$0. 1380 138 
Percale ° 
Gingham, spree, 2 ase to 28 inch. . 
Gingham, en 3 
Gingha 
Muslin tiowones 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 

heets, bleached, 81 by 90....... 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... . 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch .. .|...do. . , ‘ -900; .985 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... -..| 3. 600 +388) 3.402) 4.273 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON 15TH OF MiAnrc H, AVER. 
JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923, BY OFFING—Continued. JUN] 
———— nial 
Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
Article. Unit. 1922 | 1923 1922 
| | a. " 
Mar. | June} Sept.} Dee. | Mar. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. 
15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. | 15. 15. | 15 
| | 
| — 
Galico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard.. x aw 138/90, 150180. 143}. ...0.h2 +0. 1$0. 13%. $0, 138 ‘alien. § 
Percale ties addi e+ chine o RM ge + ---d0...f . . 236 . 320) ~290) .232/$0/245)80. 248) .248) 291 ae & 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do...) .161) . 167 “ter 178) «195 J E74) = 21738). 174) 175) 10) — - 
Gingham, dress, 27-ineh.........|...do...} . 2a 1242} 1244) 12431 5240) 52351 5296) 1240) ‘on co 
one r+ EE R--ovo-- -~-00...) . 558) .553) . 541) 589) .474) . 453, ~408; 407) 404). 30) pre ve 
patibing » 40h <0 «-+G0...) 235) 238). 235 288, «258 2212) 217) 2218) 2223) 534 aan 
Sheetin Niche’: inn sbtece -do...} .652} . 666} . 661, .669} .666) .643\ 2637) .650, | 4s; worms 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90......- "Baeh.. 17a 1. 82h) 1. 842} 1.790) 1.825) 1.717) 1.537) 1.545) 1.553) 1. 649 ony 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 ineh....| Yard..j .218} .215} .231] .230) .238) 235) .233) 2219) 221) 25 Outing 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do...j 1.100) . 925) 1.033) 1. 150) 1.150} .888) .980) 1,020} .932 v9 Flannel 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair...| 4.495} 4,271) 4. 521 4519) 4.775 4.717) 4 516) 4,483) 4.400, 4.479 Le 
Binent, ' Va. Rochester, N. Y. 7 
oe ee 5 
Calico, 24 to 25inch...........-. Yard.. 30. 143. $0. 134/90. 140/80. 133 $0. 142 
poces eee ee eee we 20... }. 6257) 258, .239) .244 .252 Calico, 2 
apron, 27 to 28 ineh...|...do... - 163) . 163 165) .167  .167 Pereale. 
Gingham, dress, 27-ineh......... =. | - 230) . 224 - 221) ° 235; . 238 Ginghat 
Gi aoe $2-inch.........}...d0... 531) .514) .472) 469. 403 Cinghat 
Musili in eseewesescweeees ---d0... 209) -205} 211) 218° 1249 Ginghat 
Sheets, nloncned. 6-4 een tewween eS wee . 7 . 631 . 626) -639' .721 Muslin 
hed, 81 by 90.......| Baeh.. 1.815) 1. 659} 1.720) 1.775. 1. 966 Sheeti rs 
Outing flannel, 27 to. Zine. ... Yard.. 208) .205) .203) .205, .239 Sheets, | 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-ineh. . .|...do... 1, 125) L016) .935| .990 1.040 Outing 1 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair... 4. 432} 4.450) 4.243) 4.210 5.0 Flannel. 
_ Blanket 
St. Paul, Minn. ati 
. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch...........+.| Yard.. $0. 128/30, 128/90. 125/80. 125,30. 150 
Percale inno detthia << sutlbe o dliittece +--d0... 6 261) «253, «255, .256)  . 261 
Gingham, dress, Z7ne to 28ineh...|...do... - 163} .166) .168) 2173. 180 
, ee, as ee) - ck -- peulO ns on — 251.247) 1244 
n Ra ae! -INnc. ee wwe ewe we O.v. . . . - 493 $42 
Muslin bi 9.0 Nanbe oc due deco feeOud 2225, .215 317 «230; . 241 
Sheet Cicnohed, PG. . abbiace -.-do... -699| .648| .650) .658 .702 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......- Each.. 1.712} 3. 683) 1.607) 1.706 1.776 
Outing flannel, 27 to28ineh....| Yard.. ~202} .201; 208; .219) .231 Lab« 
Piannel, white, wool, 27-ineh...|...do... 975) +975) ~~ 750) 1.077) . 990 LADO. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... | Pair... 4.501) 4.758) 4.598) 4.449 4.553 incluc 
a 11 pe 
San Francisco, Calit. a 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............»| Yard. ./$0. 144)$0, 144/$0. 150'$0.. 138/80. 133)... . .. | oe Pes ey the p 
Pepin dths ban etree» dba. - a eee $0. 329 $0. 304 80. 287 $0. 290 $0. 257 mate 
Sees ogee, 21a 0 EA.. «1.180 - 250 . 233 “a 
Gree, SE. <is-- oo “ee billets 
a at ppeeaiebnengnte pee er avera 
Sheeti bl Ds» ibkbtqce cer eee , bd 
Saocse, Hines st by 90 Esc. Hach..} 1. recor 
Gering Senne, 21 to 28 ineit...-) Yard.. chem: 
$ ee eleee Os . 
Seek cotta ob by Be... | tae. modit 
highe 
Febri 
| Pri 
ohana, 24 to 26'inoh...... scsieed Yard... ; 125). sees f 
ewe eee ese eer sees scsaw sors ...d0.../$0. e 256 Si), 2. 8 urths 
Percale. apron 27 to 28 ineh. -|:-.do... «467 2.176, «188 
dress, 274nch........|...do... 1255). 265 avera 
dress, $2-ineh . Jou... ..sdo... - 467 - 437 * 105 Of 
> ee were ee ewe eee Ouse m ~231 337 o I 
bleached, $4. ....0...|...do... 703) 1741 parab 
Each... 1, 1, 760} 1.683. 1.755 , 
Sect ene a | ed Sia pte 
white, inet... .}...do-..! , «95 »S 9 79 instar 
Blankets, cotton, 66 “fant Pair...}... | 4.301} 4.284 4. 148 














RETAIL PRICES. OF DRY GOODS. 81 


\VERAGE. RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON 15TH OF MARCH, 
* UNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923, BY CITIES—Concluded. 








—_— 


Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. 





1922 1922 





- | June | Sept. ac. ar. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. 
5. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 
_—_— | ||} 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch. .-/$0. . 117)$0. $0. 127/80. 123/30. 120 
Percale -TrTrTrrTrrrlyT. LL TET. ° ool oce od . 9 . ‘ le at & ‘ - 244 . 245 ° 251 aoe a0 J 














Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do...} .183| . OO .196) «5 171, 1.166} .165) .170) .170 
Gingham, dress, 274neh ---GO...F 1245) .2: ° o: +4 ~248| .244 .248) .243) .253 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ---d0...| .540) .533) .564, .505) .463) .421) .396) .413) .413) .358 
Muslin, bleached ---G0...] .245) .235) .242) .242| .2581 .200) .11 . 205} .229) .247 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 a - Fy ; 27 od -659| .672) .615) .650) .670 
Sheets, bleacz.ed, 81 by 90.......| Each..| 1.883) 1.800} 1. . 804) 1. 856 1. 706; 1,594; 1.611) 1.623 

Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.... col omenll caOUn 3 ~203| 227) .215| .188, .236) 








Flannel, White, wool, 27-inch...|...do...| 1.138! 1.075] 1.050| 1.050} 1.050] .750| .725| .783| .750 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ir... 707 4.707| 4.450) 4.3 





4.350} 4. 10g 4.085) 3. 968) 3. 098) 3 





~ 


Washington, D. C. 











, } 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch ..)90. 160}...... a . 
Pereale do...| .270/$0. 255/$0. 271'$0. 274 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..|...do...} .165) .173) . 169} . 188 
Soll 


Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ 275, .268| .249| .263 


Gingham, dress, 32-inch ---| «498 .465) .458 . 433 
Muslin, bleached. .............. seals SR on - 203) +229 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 ---| +702] .662) .693/ .700) 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... -| Each..| 1. 625) 1.630) 1.672) 1.645 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....; Yard../ .202} .202} .198) .199 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch ---| 980) .997) 1.054) .956 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 | Pair...| 4.562) 4.296) 3.955; 3.931 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1923. 


FURTHER rise in the general level of wholesale prices is shown 
for March by information gathered in representative markets 
by the U. S. Department of Labor through the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series, advanced to 159, a gain of 
1} per cent over the February level. 

Buildin materials and metals again showed large increases over 
the vraatiog month, due to sharp advances in lumber, brick, paint 
materials, structural steel, iron pipe, nails, roofing tin, pig iron, stee! 
billets, copper, lead, tin, and zine. The increases in these two groups 
averaged 3 and 7 per cent, respectively. Smaller increases were 
recorded for the groups of farm products, foods, cloths and clothing, 
chemieals and drugs, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities. In the food group raw sugar averaged 18.2 per cent 
higher and granulated sugar 17.6 per cent higher in March than in 
February. 

Prices of fuel and lighting materials continued downward, due to 
further declines in bituminous coal. The decrease in this group 
averaged 2} per cent. 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which com- 
parable data for February and March were collected, increases were 
shown im 189 instances and decreases in 79 instances. In 136 
instances no change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE: 

















(1913=100.) 

1922 1923 | 

Commodity group. 
March. |February.) March 
Weare prOtets . div. ob 5 5b 2 on oe de Se 130 142 143 
SEE EE Pe eee 137 141 143 
Cloths and clothing. ................... 172 199 201 
Fuel and lighting pasled ne ondeeed aes bate 191 212 206 
Metals and metal products...........-.. 109 139 149 
Building materials. ...............-... 155 192 198 
Chemicals and drugs................... 125 132 135 
House-furnishing goods...............- 175 184 185 
eS ENE EPS re ee 117 126 127 
Be COMIIGIENE |. os. < 5 55 Shien ce eset 142 157 159 














Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general eve! 
has risen 12 per cent. Metals and metal products again showed the 
largest increase, 36} per cent. Building materials follow next with 
an increase of 273 per cent. Cloths and clothing have increased 1(; 
per cent, farm products 10 per cent, and miscellaneous commodities 
84 per cent in price in the year. Food articles, fuel and lighting, 
chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods all show smaller 
increases compared with prices of a year ago. 


—oweow 


Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1923. 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the Montiity 
Lasor Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith tlic 
average prices in January, February, and March, 1923, of the 

commodities included in the series of index numbers of wholesale 
prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For con- 
venience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers basec on 
average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to tlie 
statement of absolute money prices. 





WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1923. 





























1 : Index numbe: 
Average prices. (1913= 100). 
Commodity. 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar. 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 123, 
| ‘Sites? FI 
Farm products. 
() oeater: mesiitia, in’ dial, Ch $0. 649 | $0.666 | $0.663 | 103.8 | 106. 
arley, m per NN  eactsh ateiedinn . . 6 
Corn per bushel, Chicago— 
RACE IMI She sn <..50cheranhnonbidcoac tutes 711| .737| .740| 113.7] 117.9 { 
| spnaaathegeedel pes baibel, idleness. oas tat | last] casa] una | aas| 1s 
con eee e ee eee . >* > * . 
Rye, No. 2, pe bushel. Chicago VS ienan details «~maliad 872 - 864 827 | 137.1 | 135.8 30. 0 
No. 1, northern Chicago... ....-..---«« 1.199 | 1.244] 1.216) 131.3) 136.3 133.2 
0. 2, red winter, Chicago...... tO SEE 1.258 | 1.360} 1.321} 127.5] 137.9, 134.0 
o. 2, hard winter, Kansas City............... 1.150; 1.169] 1.158) 131.2)| 133.3 132.0 
No. 1, n 4 Bs agbaanetien 1. 221 1, 241 1.232 139.8) 142.1 141.1 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg............. 1.480 | 1.393 | 1.365) 159.3) 149.9 16.9 








wH 


Otnel 
Bean 
Clov € 
Cotto 

. 

N 
Cott 
Eggs 
I 


J 
; 


Tet OOP my be F 


Onior 
Peant 
Potat 


0u 
Wool } 
F 
F 
H 
O 


(c) Meats 


Beef, 
C 
Si 
Beef, 
Yor 
Ham: 
Lamt 
Mutt¢ 


'No 19) 
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| 


| Average prices. 





Commodity. 
Jan., 








1923. 
, 
Farm products—Concluded. 
Live stock and poultry: 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
CREME a @h504 G86 ce cases~ aus ta.ssc ope ($11. 075 
GoM NIN bu bch cecepcnccccconcccccccuie’s | 9.780 
}logs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
HOGA etctbabnbdbbencescsccecesecsccces| We eOD 
A Bs hth ochdbadoondinasiaccnes 8. 395 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades....................... 6. 950 
Lambs, western, good to choice............... | 14.175 
Wethers, fed, g Gs hsct od nades ovine | §8. 260 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— | 
COR abanae ether deb stesccesecectcccosces . 204 
A SEES Ss Py ey et ae . 259 
Other farm products: ; 
Beans medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York.) 8. 140 
Clover seed contract espe 100 pounds,Chicago 20. 450 
Cotton, middling, per pound— | 
EE EE SE AE ee . 273 
NG that oncccbinadocodenccceccss< . 275 
Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin.......... 43. 350 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
FARR, BOUMRGIR 6 « o's oc pccccscacccosscce - 431 
go ES a ee . 381 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati........ CP i FR TS. . 419 
Candled, New Orleams.............. ERS | .355 
FUNNIIEEE TINIE, . -ncccscennccnc-seneeeases --| «419 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia............ | ,434 
Ext pee, San Francisco................. | .379 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis.......... | 2.798 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No.1, Kansas City....................- 23. 625 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati... ........... 15. 450 
Timoth , No. 1, Chicago...... See OMe 21. 200 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chieago............. . 163 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York.............. . 965 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No.1, Chicago...| . 128 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago..| . 200 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago..| .178 
Hops, prime to way —— 
New York State, New York................... | 230 
Packie, Wertiand, Ore... .... 2 sccccc eee scees | 075 
Milk, fresh, per quart— 
CER adacdedl cébedscdcdcwccescsccosp ny . 064 
RS ee . O84 
SR chet Lecehbanoowedaceni cee obs’ . 068 
Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago..... 2. 570 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va........... . 068 
White, h ds, C 960 
‘hite, to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago.;_ . 
Sweet, Ro. 1, per five eighths bushel, Philadel- 
Es dala a thechcadesesscccesecess- . 563 
tice, per d, New Orleans— 
BRO Be, POON, GOIN Gi onc n csc cccccccces- . 039 
Honduras, head, clean.............-...-...---| .058 
Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per 100 
pounds, Louisville, Ky................-.-..++--- | 27. 500 
Wool, Ohio, scoured, per pound, Boston— 
EE aS .-| 1.405 
ar Dian dn cone eesccceccess | 1.357 
DIU dais 6681, Ch vicie d's Seigecees oss conse 1.174 
One-fourth and three-eighth grades............ . 982 






Foods. 





') Meats: 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, native steers, Chicago........... . 154 
Sides, native, New York............-..... see-| «5 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
VqtR RIES Pus Judibck checne She cccceccycess- 14. 050 


i 









‘No 1913 base price. 


Feb., | Mar., 
1923. 1923. 


$10. 206 
9. 356 


7. 838 
8. 069 


6.719 


. 613 


8. 075 


. 239 
. 283 


8. 388 


3. 054 | 


500 


. 290 
. 290 


5. 160 


. 378 
- 332 
. 348 
. 360 
. 370 
. 384 
. 283 


23. 625 


5. 125 


. 000 


. 167 
. 964 
.127 
. 199 
. 176 


. 230 
. 079 
. 064 
. 079 
- 068 


2. 625 


a 
. 6. 


. 072 
- 988 
- 531 


. 148 
- 135 


813 





46. 


3. O41 | 
"125 
_ 875 
. 165 | 


- 125 
. 193 
-179 
221 


“090 
. 062 
“077 
. O68 

070 

. 100 


— 


432 
381 
. 217 


—— 
. et | 


- 145 
.127 


18. 000 





Index numbe 
(1913— 100). 


rs 














Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. 
way 
| 

124.0] 1143 110.9 
115.0! 110.0 108, 9 
97.8 93.7| 97.6 
99.3 95.4; 98.7 
148.3 143.4) 152.6 
181.9 | 187.5| 182.8 
154.5 | 151.0 162. 5 
132.4} 155.4 161.5 
154.6 | 168.8 161.3 
204.01 210.2 212.4 
23.8 | 124.1 118.1 
215.2} 228.1 240. 4 
214.7 | 226.4] 239.9 
198, 9 | 207.3 212.6 
171.4 | 150.1] 124.3 
168. 7 147.0} 115.7 
187.1} 155.3 113.0 
151.5 | 153.6 131.2 
168.3} 1486! 124.5 
164.6 | 145.6| 119.1 
141.4 | 105.5 89. 2 
207.4 | 226.4 225. 4 
166.5 | 166.5 173.4 
99. 1 97.1 109. 9 
132.3 | 1310 136. 5 
6. 2 88.3 87.5 
135.7 | 135.7 139. 8 
84.7 84.3 82.8 
108. 8 108, 4 104. 7 
98. 1 97.5 98. 8 
86. 4 86. 4 83.1 
43. 6 45. 8 52. 4 
149.8} 149.8 144.6 
189.8} 1781 173.6 
158.1] 1581 158.1 
163.5 | 167.0 165. 0 
191.5 | 202.5 195, 
93. 8 96. 5 107.4 
116.6 |} 110.1 109. 8 
() (1) (2) 
114.6 | 1146 110.7 
208.3 | 208.3 208. 3 
227.7 | 232.0 232. 0 
247.0 | 247.0 251. 2 
236.2 | 244.8 244.8 
205.2 | 208.8 208. 8 








118.8} 113.9 
111.8; 107.8 
74.2 88. 8 
. 21.8 
61.4 

04.9 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1923—Continnod WHO! 
Average prices. a _ nber 
Commodity. — 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb., | Mar 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
Foods—Continued | 

(a) peate—Comeaeae | a e-fa 
Pork, fresh pownd-— —_— 
Loins, € ie to eels ia Wile wm drgabe eseee-| $0.155 | $0.156 | $0.148 | 104.3) 105.2 | ).6 a | 
Loins, western, SOMITE 4 isin apcaceuitngeen es .175{ .175] .167| 1149] 1149] 107 ok $s 
ee ba 1 (200 pounds), ), New York..| 27. 300 o| 27.375 | 123 | Wi 
ess, rre s), New York..| 27. 27. 500 | 27.375 | ~7 | 1224] 191% Se 
Sides, rough, r pound, nionge. ‘és dthageeess 123f .123 126 | 103.8] 99.8 | a... 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago.......- . 132 . 127 -131 | 103.5} 99.6 Qs ovork 
Poultry, dressed » Per P Oatmea 
an errat £ ORES 005 00 dues ere ends onsooe- 243 | .258 255 | 168.0) 178.1) 176.3 100 pe 
Fowls, 48-5 pounds t to dozen, New York......| | .243 | . 268 «292 | 133.0) 146.7 | Pret 
Veal, dressed, pan per pons, New York.| .300| .300] .300] 165.9} 165.9 "Chica 
(b) Butter, cheese, and mil : r | one 
utter, creamery, extra, pound— nan 
Boston. .... . png Be: pet bch aneniee depemeineh ax | 517} .508] .510] 163.0) 160.0 pepper 
CRIED. «00 e002 cccsenee- =+ owes on -cownsabece os -503 | .500} .4038) 1620] 16L1 | 1557 Salt, As 
DI Ratan cosine ones ss doanp obtonie | 494] faz i470] a) | | wre 
i ihdinbsacensccanencecccseebbossbn ns | 046 535 45 | 162.5} 159.2/| 1622 heute. 
New York......... binces abi ss o+c8teyau bee. | .516| .50L] .497] 159.9] 155.3 | mat 
PR ecw o soigies oo 6 cp cutive o ndndtccesces- | .528] .408] .500] 161.9] 152.7 | Rav 
ts cts «: Aina cies Gia ochtihdlon =< | .510 . 495 5038 | 166.0} 160.1 | Tallow 

a GREE WOURGIIOD. 0.0.0 000. cc en cqeccccseccencccess -518| 1495] 1452] 1622) 156.1) 102: Tea. Fo 
Cheese, amma wheleraille, Der pe und— 4 Vecetab 
twins, Chica Dab tone -s<0s thee apse - 259 . 240 234] 1827) 160.3 | 5 “Cort 

Stato, State, frech flats Pannen average, New York..| .270 . 255 249} 175.2) 165.5 g 7 
California flats, Ste haan San Francisco.......... 220 1233] 1246) 1380] 145.9 | Poa, 
Milk, fresh. (Seo Farm products.) ~ 
Milk goes Be ey 14-ounce tins, New York.) 6.150| 6150] 6.244) 130.9} 130.9 | Tow 
Milk, evaporated, case of 48 16-ounce tins, New de 
VOM case nce cos Mie <0 $bineboeh bite >< 4th on =< 4.825} 4.731] 4.738} 1365] 1339] 13: Vevetab 
(c) Other foods: f Vecetab 
Beans, medium, cheice. (See Farm produets.) "Cons 
read, per pound— 4 Corn 
ND Sh ati i i eed at al | 076} .076| .0%6]| 177.0] 177.0 | Cots 

| 1062] 1062] 1062) 1747) 1747) 17 Ne 

. 060 - 060 . 060 196. 7 196. 7 | Oli Vv 

| ,069{ .060} .069] 1625] 162.5 | Ye 

| .069} .069} .060] 173.0] 173.0 | Peas 

Cocoa, beans, Arriba, per pound, New York....... -ll3} 117 125) 740) 76.2 | Seva 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per d, New York.......... - 119 . 130 130} 106.5) 117.1) 1! ve 
ere, South Sea, sun ied, per pound, New York.| .051 . 053 - 058 49, 2 50.4 Vinegar, 
Eggs, | fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products. ) New ¥ 

_ fare shore, B cr emny cured, per 100 
we ds, Gloueest er, Siesta tag: 7.000} 7.000] 7.000] 1044] 104.4 | 

ation ge, split, rre 190 Boots ar 
pounds), N New Y oe eth diiiiiins o=0<- 7.500 | 7.500] 7.500] 1132] 113.2 | Children 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston ....) 11.830 | 11.880} 10.890 | 107.1; 107.1 1 Littl 
Salmon, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory 2.425 | 2.425} 2.425} 166.0] 166.0) | Chile 
Flour, oS bi ae » per barrel, Minneapolis......... 4.810 | 4.844] 4.500] 154.0] 155.1 4.1 Miss 
Winter na pa ats, Kansas on Tar RR ane ey 6.400 | 6.304} 6.435; 159.5) 159.4 60.4 Men’s—~ 
Winter st ts, y Rapes CE: bps vdetiedeccene. 5.569 | 5.569} 5.600] 144.8] 144.5 45. ( * Blacl 
Standard ts, Minneapolis................ 6.630 | 6.713 | 6.625] 144.6} 146.4 4.5 Blae! 
Second palenta, Minmeapolis.................. 6.370 | 6.506} 6.400} 1441) 147.1) |! Blael 
Patents, Portland, Oreg....................... 7.761 | 7.761) 7.761) 172.61) 172.6 172.6 Gun 
Patents, soft winter, SE ocodscccocsons 6.331 | 6.213 | 6.270} 138.7] 136.1 137.3 Mahe 
Straights, s soft, winter, St. nT ik 5.644] 5.519] 5.675} 132-7} 1298) 133! Tan 
Patents, Toledo......-............ * i anibaaies Se 6.238 | 6313 | 6.285] 132.0) 133.6) 1326 Tan’ 
Fruit, canned case, New York— Choe 
hes, G standard 2js.............. 1.975] 1.975| 1.975|° 1302] 130.2| 1302 Viel 
Fisceppis F Hawaiian poets : nied pablo 3.550 | 3.550] 3.550] 172.9] 172.9) 1/49 Women’s 

pound, New orn— Die a Blac 
ev ApDles een we be .. 4a} 13] .103 | 1585] 156.7] 157 ea 
Currants, Patras, cleaned, 50-pound boxes....| .161| .148| :141]| 210.0] 192.4) 1-4-4 Kid 
Promos, Chiliorains@0 ssn. 109} :108| £102] 165.4] 161.0) 15.3 Patan 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk. .................. (113 | 2207] 5101}, 155.0] 147.2 | 132.5 TM cotton go 
Fruit, fresh— = on 9 De nims, 
Apples, ys “Ay Darrel, Chicago......... 4.600 | 5.063 | 5.504) 144.9] 159.5) 10° per yar 
Bananas, J per bunch, New York..| 2.035 | 2.085 | 2.085} 132.4} 132.4 132.4 Drillings 
Lemons, Galitornta, choice, per box, Chicago. 6.125 | 5.719| 5.688} 106.1| 99.1) %5 Moss 
California, choice, per bo eee. - 3.800 | 3.844} 4. 406 86.0 87.0 # Pepp 

Glucose, mixing, per 100 pounds, New ¥ York...| 3.070 | 3.0051 32131 143.6] 144.5) 1)? Me net 
1 No 1913 base price. 2 As to score. , 
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. | : Index numbers 
Average prices a . soe 
Commodity. " ee, 
™ Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | 4 »., | Mar 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 192 1923 
7 Foods—Concluded. | 
other foods—Concluded. 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, 
f, 6. DOR ih Abie + indo sie bcbewdhhvesVerdsenews $1. 490 | $1..530 $1.546 | 90.3 92.7 | 93.7 
. I rd, prime, contract, per pound, New York...... 118 | 118; .126| 107.4} 107.2} 114.1 
7 cor er 100 pounds— 
<" ite. PINE. Bis os osccdanenccocbadl | 1.440] 1,480 1. 406 90. 0 92.5 | 93.5 
vaied. Philadelphia ON eS ee ee 1.940 | 1985; 2.000 135.2 138, 5 139. 5 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New | 
Y cs oh Ceety sti bee . osiadiwce eeviioccevess | 525 §25 | .525 137.8 137.8 137.8 
Oatmeal, car lots, in barrels (180 pounds), per | . 
100 pounds, New York.............0-20000------ 3.308 | 3.254} 3.200) 133.7] 131.5] 133.3 
Oleomargarine, standard, uneolored, per pound, a ’ ‘ 
CHR Ae widete ee. 2 40 Ub gate. oy dbveenc dutbvowecoces + 205 ~205 | .205 126.2 126.2 126. $ 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, ee ee ee | 128 -128 |, .129] 110.5] 110.5 111.6 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New York..| 101 03 «lil 93.0 95.0 102.6 
5 Rie . (See Farm products. ) 
7 Americ an, medium, per barrel pas pounds), 
Cc hie ago Pebh Ge Oewe o Ce OO Coe 0 ob bb 0 00 de UWE woe cccce! 2. 390 2.390 | 2.471 234.3 234.3 242.2 
Sugar, per pound, New York— | 
” Granuls 9 * 2 a See | ,067 . 073 . 086 157.8 170.7 200.7 
Rew, 96° centrifugal..............c000ss-...-- | 053 062 | .07 151.1 176.0 208 
-.% Tallov , edible, i meume, CHICAZO. .. 4... cccsescee | .094 .093 | .007 118.0 116. 8 122. 4 
. Tea, Formosa, ine, per pound, New York......... «3k . 310 | 310 | 224.8] 124.8 124. 8 
Vegetables, cagned— F j } | 
Corn, Ma yland standard, per dozen, New | 
CE ee pb Dida op dighhwe a dedtes cckindd « 825 -825 |} .838] 130.1 130. 1 132.0 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, ; 
isch ctchindheensethtiaeoadanell | 4.350] 1.350] 1.350] 155.8] 155.8 155. 8 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3, per | 
oo“ 2 #2 eee = srueteball | 1.650 1. 650 1. 750 126.9 126. 9 134.6 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) | | 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York........ | .100 . 100 . 108 74.3 | 74.3 76.2 
Corn, crude,in barrels, per pound, New York..} .110 -112 -119} 180.6} 184.0 195.5 
C ttonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, | 
a SS Eee eee ee ee see] «108 109 “18 | 149.0) 150.2] 163.2 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New Lz oe 
,¢ ES FRIES EE ay Se eee 1.790} 1.800 | 1. 800 } 106.0] 106.6} 106.6 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. 0. b. mill......... -130} «135 | a ee a 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New | 
Fi ndish deter unk dos -tabinds ¥46e sdkeee « 113} .118| .123] 1846] 193.0} 201.1 
Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barr: as, per gallon, | 
NOW BGs cseebe occc does. ce ceseans scdbisewocwces - 220 | 220; .210) 197.1} 197.1 188. 1 
| i 
P | | } j 
Cloths and clothing. | 
| | 
Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— 
Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher............... | 1.615 1.615 | 1.615 166.5 166.5 | 166 5 
Chil id's, un metal, polish, high cut............ | 2.563) 1.568} 1.568 181. 7 181.7 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut........... 1,853 | 1.853 | 1,853 173.2 | 173.2 173. 2 
Me } uths’ ,»gun metal, IE scenccdncescsech ON 1.473 | 1.473} 1.473.) 143.4} 143.4 143.4 
ny? Ss ; 
Black, calf, blucher..............ssssesceeess- | 6.550 | 6.545} 6.500} 210.4] 2102] 208.8 

~ Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal................ | 4250} 4850] 4.850] 153.2] 153.2 153.2 
ong Bl ek, dress, Goodyear w elt, side leather. ..... | 3.150| 3.1501 3.150] 140.8] 140.8 140. 8 
= Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher........... 4.650 | 4618 | 4.350} 237.9 | 236.2 222.5 
oe Malegneys , chrome, side, G foods ear welt, bal..| 3.702 | 3.734 | 3.600 or Ss ag 

an, dress, Goodyear we ‘it, a ee ee 4.850 | 4.850) 4.850 53. 53. 2 53.2 
Tan, dress, poomreas well, side leather........ Te = eo ay <= i. 
ate, e€ UIT. . a wikic cdc 0s cide ee oceans . 786 |. 1. | 1.78 25:4) 125. (25. 

ty Vici kid, blaek, Goodyear welt................ 6.000 | 6.000; 6.000) 209.3 | 208.3 209. 3 

: ’omen’s— 

Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 8}-inch lace....... 4.250} 4.250) 4.250) 141.7] 141.7 141.7 
oA a Colored, calf, G oody ear welt, ‘lace oxford... .. 4.000 | 4.016) 4.150 183.9 184. 6 190.9 
+ Kid, blaek, McKay sewed, lace oxford......... 3.350 | 3.366 | 3.500} 224.9 | 226.0 235.0 
-¥ Patent leather pump, McKay sewed.......... 3.600 | 3.600) 3.600} 261.8} 261.8} 261.8 
- ) Cotton goods: 

"3 Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, . a . 

4 poe yard AD tis the dskin discs debe 440 cence . 245 252 -261 | 190.4) 195.6 202. 6 
: Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— “od Pi 

- Massachusetts D standard, | ae . 169 -173 | +180 | 204.5 209. 1 217.3 
Pepperell, 2inch, 2.85 yards to the pound. . 163! 174) .179} 108.3] 211.5] 216.9 














"No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1923—Continieq, - 
eS ——= — 
Average prices. op Fea ber 
Commodity. paises — 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | jg)” 
Cloths and clothing—Concluded. | 
(b) Cotton goods—Concluded. fe) AD 
Flannels, per yard, New York— .s 
Colored, 2.75 yards to the pound..............- $0. 203 | $0.210 | $0.214, 200.6) 207.3) 9) Br 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound.......... -160| .166| .169| 215.8 | 224.3 | on Che 
Ginghams, per yard— 1 Eg 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, Sto 
OS ee errr Pre 135 - 144 -144 | 207.7) 221 yy (b) Bit 
Lancaster, 26}-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound, Mir 
Boston RRR RRR EEE ETE ETE EEE ETE HEE EES . 145 . 145 . 145 234. 6 234 4 Pre 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— Sor 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn, New York..... 1.750 | 1.750] 1.750] 217.5 217 217 Mir 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, Mir 
BS Wh nel bns cop cbsetccgedvoderceses 2.782 | 2.775 | 2.749} 157.1 156. “C 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York..| 1.862 | 1.862} 1.862] 186.2) 186.2) \y Mir 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— Pre 
Fruit of the Loom, New York................. .188| .190] .194] 219.8] 2227 of ( oth 
ns. nc wccccdoccooseebeee - 164 -170 ~172} 202.7) 210.9) 99 ” a 
Rough Rider, New York. ..................04- -165| .168} .170| 205.6] 2s.9 toe 
Wamsutta, factory ..........-.-.-0+2+---2000-- (8) (3) Se TR eS ae Mat 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per “NN 
yard, Boston. ...........---ecceeccecccecsccsces - 078 - 080 -082 | 227.3 | 231 27 Cru 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, yard— ‘ 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound, Boston.| .160 - 160 -170 |} 190.0); 190 9% 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound, New York.| .146 -151 -155 | 199. 206 9 
Ware Shoals, 4 yards to the pound, New York.|_ . 121 - 126 .128 | 197. 205 OS Ref 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool, New York.| .058 - 058 058 | 148.7} 148.7) 14 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, 
TE EE «nan Gan oemeaenacpeh> oceeap eb oon 7.000 | 7.000} 7.331 | 195.7 | 195.7) mm 
‘Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, 
| RR STESIERS Decks APE he 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.500} 175.1) 17. 12MM (¢) Tron 
Yarn, pes pound. Boston— *” Tren 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones.| . 435 - 448 -462 |} 196.7 | 202. 2 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/lcomes.| .474 - 487 502} 191.5] 196. 200 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2.............. - 498 . 516 536 | 214.5} 221 2 Pig 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2.............. . 679 . 691 711 | 177.3} 180 45 
(c) Woolen goods: | 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 
LACTOTY - .. 2222 wenn nnn ence ee ee ccc eesccesessccee 1.000 | 1.000}; L000] 215.8) 2! 2 
Overcoat ing, soft-faced, black, per yard, Boston...| 2.250| 2.250 (8) 163.9 | 163.9 Ferr 
Suiting, per yard— Spie 
Clay, worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory .. ... 2.385 | 2.385 g 202.5 | 202 fun 
ed worsted, onal, 16-ounce, factory ..-.. 3.016 | 2.970 @ 218.2) 214 Bar 
Middlesex wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, New ] 
pice tareresias g apap dda ccccetddsenscocsnocs = .oe va 221.4) 22 227 ( 
e, 1l-ounce, factory.....-...---..+---«----- 219.7} 212. Bars 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/114 ounce, per yard, Nail: 
RR er ere 1.650; 1.600] 1.725] 145.8) 149. Pipe 
Underwear— Skel 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- Stee 
MBGTES, TUCUOEY... 35 os 22. cc cedacccscccceccccecs 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5) 16 5 ] 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per ( 
dozen, New York............-....----s00e0 29. 400 | 29.400 | 29.400} 290.5] 29 a Steel 
‘Women’s dress goods, per fs. Steel 
Broadcloth, 9}-ounce, 54-56-inch, New York...) 2.093 | 2.162} 2.255) 159.1) l6t4 Ui Steel 
French serge, 35-inch, factory. ...............«- - 725 - 738 -750 | 219.7 23 pad) } 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp, factory............- - 350 - 350 - 365} 184.2) 154.2 19; ( 
8 cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New York.| .615 - 625 -635 | 190.2} 193. l Stee] 
¥ Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch, factory.....| .950| .993/ 1.035] 168.9) 176.4 | Steel 
arn, per ; bur 
Cross stock, =. Ee ee 1.700 | 1.750} 1.750} 218.9 225. 2) Tern 
Half blood, , Philadelphia...............-- 2.300 | 2.300] 2.300) 206.1 | 206.1 aur pou 
«@) onan , 2/0s, Philadelphia. ....... ----| 2.600| 2650) 2.650) 246.6) 251.4) + Tin f 
’ “ bur 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New Wire 
York......... Fee coh SEs dhs cucbeeS>scces 5 ae 2.077 | 2.077| 2.077| 232.6| 232.6) 2 it 
Silk, raw, per pound— P 
c Canton filature, extra extra A, New : (b) Nonfe 
pe en boececocareell 7.928 | 7.918 | 8.350] 226.6 26.3) B Alum 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1, New York...,.......--- 8.183 | 8771} 8.624] 224.8) 241.0) Copp 
Japan, special extra extra, New York......... 8.477 | 9.065} 8.967} 2081) 2225) Copp 
Silk pound, New York— ia Copp 
gray spun, 60/1........... bon ascboos 4.557 | 4.655} 4.655) 156.2) 159.6) } Lead, 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1............... 5.488 |} 5.635! 5.635! 158.3) 162.0 No 191 
§ No quotation. 
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Average prices. I " — sind 





Commodity. 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 





Fuel and lighting. | 

. Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, tide- 
water: F ' 

$10. 640 

Chestnut 

EQQ. .coesccacccsccccccccccscccacccsccccccccccceses 


Bituminous coal: 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago 
Screenings, per net ton, Chicago 
Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati. .....| 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, 
Cincinnati 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk, Va. .| 
Prepared sizes, Pittsburgh, per net ton 
-) Other fuel and lighting: 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, at ovens, per net ton.. 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, | 
New York 

Crude petroleum, at wells, per barrel— 

California, 20° 

Kansas-Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, New York— 

Standard white, 110° fire test 

Water white, 150° fire test 


— 
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= 
PY Ss 
CVwow 





nN 
~~ 
Va ae 


.. SR. fF LN PPP pene 
— wos S _ on bent de 
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Metals and metal products. 


Tron and steel: 
Iron ore, ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent 
Non-Bessemer, 51} per cent 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basic, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh......... 
Foundry, No. 3, Birmingham, Ala 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, 


— 
8S 


S BEERS 


% 
—-— er 
SRES S 
Om Gm Onan OS CHASS HA 


Bar iron, per pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia 
Common, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York 
ree 5 ved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Steel b ets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer 
Open hearth 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh 
Nia per gross og Pittsburgh— 


Open 


Steel sheets, black, per pound, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh. 
— structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 


as 
NN 


3 


_~8S pSrw. . 
—~ 
zr 
LS} 


RSS SSR SSRSkE 


_ BS 
tas ont _— 
B28 = 
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Terneplate, "8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 
pounds), Pittsburgh 
= plate, domestic, coke, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 


u 

Wire, per 100 pounds— 

arbed, galvanized, Chicago 
_ Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh 

(}) Nonferrous metals: 

Aluminum, per d, New York 
Copper, ingot, re ee es, refinery .... 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mil] 
lead, pig, per pound, New York 


' No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices. 








Jan., 
1923, 








Jan., 
1923. 














(b) pm metals—Concluded. 








~~ 


— 


~ 








Metals and metal products—Concluded. 


pipe, per 100 pounds, New York............ 
Quickeitoer: per pound, New York........-.-...-- 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York....-....... 
Tin, pig, per pound, Now Yorls.........0s+s.-.... 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, a 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York................-- 


Building materials. 
pumeiets 


——_ , per 1,000 feet, mill— 
o 1 common, boar boards bb ate SoS Secepocccccs cc ewe 
No. 2and better, drop sidimg:................- 
ove. sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. 
EES, ~ sechdie dey inde ies da Bibeln « 6 dis oe od 9 
Hemlock, gr No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. . 
~—— hard, No. 1 , common, 4/4, per l, 000 feet, 
Oak, ‘white, ‘plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 
feet, Cine Re ee oe nee ee 
Le white, No.2 barn, per 1,000feet, Buffalo, N.Y. 








e, yellow southern, per 1, 000 feet, 
- , No. 2 common, Dba cnaeahit- dice 24. 590 
Flooring, pO a Po ee | 50.78 


$8. 893 


661 
. 393 


8. 451 


. 073 


175. 0 
171.1 
107.9 


116.6 
125. 4 


211.8 





Timbers, square ed eandsound..............| 30. 620 
Poplar, No. 1 common, 4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati) 67. 000 


Spruce, eastern, random, per 1, ae toot, "Boston. . 


Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mil] ........... 5. 230 
Shingles— | 
Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill......... | §.798 | 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1 000, | ioe 3. 270 | 
Brick, common building, per 1,000: 
Simple site fe Poe be eee eee eee | 13. 886 
Run of kiln vb. plant, Chicago... ............. 8.770 
Structural steel. (See Metals “7 metal products.) | 


Other building materials: 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— | 


8 average of 6 lant prices in. Pa., Ind., | 
ce Tex., and nd Calif. Rnd Bilatdikiin dike dooce 


prices) . 

Crushed stone, 1}"', per cubie yard, New Y erk. 
Gravel, ao ton, f. 0. wei average of 27 plant 
Hollow tile, building, per block , Chicago. renssescel 

Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. plant, 
average of 15 plant Rn +c all <chs én dss 6 0 cw 
moeaere prepared, po square, f..0..b. faetory— | 
Shingles; rac Realities ihoveeses-porecocots 
Shingles, stri + eee ee eee ew we ee we ee eee ee eee | 
NUNN. «ow dita dds ¢ hid oh. oe d0ep Sdn deo. 
oo , per ton, f..0. b. pit, average of 31 
UE bh kde SUSUR noo ob dob bo csccce 
State, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry... 

e— 

3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York... 

5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York. 
Glass, windew, American, f. o. b. works— 


Single gle, A, per 50 square feet................... 
Single, B, coe = na at ith eocanestsit 
Linseed oll oil, raw, per gallon, ig? > eS 
Putty, commercial, per d, New York........ 
common to good B), barrel, New York. 

tine, —, » per gallon, New 


i ee ee ee ee eee 





eae alt Metalpand instal p 
1 No. 1913 base price. 


| 37. 100 


$s a LS 
33 3% ee &S 
oO w om w 





1. 600 


- 96 
- 067 


9. 489 
1.534 
4. 675 
4. 627 
1.726 
9. 500 

- 440 

610 


4.275 


3. 612 


6. 115 
1.522 
116 


ie 52 SSpESE 
oF ON CKO 


230.0 


205. 4 


355.7 
















176.4 





183.3 


194. 4 
105.3 


1) 


169. 5 


185.9 
191.6 


188.0 
162.7 
191.5. } 
179.2 
127.0 


171.0 
125.5 









Index number 
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————— ' 
Average prices. |  ‘ndex numbers 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., Jan., Feb., | Mar., 
1923. | 1923. 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923, 
Building materials—Concluded. 
(@) Other building materials—Concluded. 
3. 0 Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
i Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) | 
1.0 Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
) products.) | 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) | | | 
Chemicals and drugs. 
(a) Chemicals: vn lB ellen 
Acids, per pound, Ne rk— | 
Abatie, 28 penton as écpasrvagepengn daveees “= aah aah =? 163 : |} 163.9 
5 TEES pchacceacedecsestiescoecwersag - OE . O14 , 76. ¢ 76.9 } 76.9 
{ Rs ead . 053 . 053 .053 | 107.6| 107.6| 107.6 
Steels, Senay preeeee SEGRE NLs chndeendeqwad 138 152 .159 | 104.2) 114.4 120.3 
6 Sulphurie 66°......... sp Be wecceccccvccccccccccs -007 . 007 . 007 70.0 70.0 | 70.0 
3 Alcohol, per gallon, New York— | | ‘ or 
Denatured, No, 5, 188 proof. ..............+--- 380 | _.330 . 380 103.9 103.9 | 103.9 
) Wood, refined, 95 per cent...... 2. 20........00. 1.130} 1.130] 1.130| 236.2 | 236.2| 236.2 
Alum, lump, per pound, New York..............- -035 035 | .035 | 200.0] 200.0! 200.0 
3 Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York. .... . 300 . 300 .300 | 120.0) 120.0 120.0 
5 Bleaching powder, per 10@ pounds, New York..... 2.250; 2.250; 2.370) 190.6) 190.6 200.8 
Borax, erystals and granulated, per pound, New 
1.2 EGiia wane a cbbeb odnestedccossicce neenwotons - 055 - 055 - 055 146.7 | 146.7 | 146.7 
} Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound 
connate Seip pda: ttettan et. 080} .063/} .065| 115.2 | 120.2| 124.8 
I Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) _ | 
6 Formaldehyde, per pound, New York............ . 160 .160|; .160!| 180.6] 189.6 139.6 
7.7 Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
).4 Corn, erude. (See Foods.) : 
9 Palm kernel, erude, per tee New York....| .087 - 088 -089 86.0 | 86.6 87.6 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
6 Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New os - on — . 
2 Vigan « Sade n ob bei dere da Ch vs dcseicce toccsee -067 -073 | .0 3.3 | 6.51 226. 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York................ | 1.100} 1.100) 1.100) 183.3 183.3] 183.3 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New 
pf EE ON ee ee lye a ee ee ee 1.950; 1.950; 1.950 334.3) 3343 334. 3 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. | 
82.0 WORE, chan AUR Be 0s eUULL. bee dbs ech noe Viwdeccess | .018; .018; .020) 175.0) 175.0 200. 0 
Boda, comptle 76 per cent solid, per pound, New | - | mn atph cite’: oun ' 
73 York..... SEEUWUER oa PaO 0 cob ECR Sec ch Jenene caste J ° - 085 . . 239. 7 
[33.3 Soda, silieate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York...| .775 | .775 785 | 121.9 | 121.9) 123.7 
Sulphur, erude, per gross ton, New York.......... | 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 63. 6 63.6 | 63.6 
2 Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, | 
L05.3 Ret ihc cect adoNWEdscnnseeess cosee + ,080 |; .001 -095 | 127.3 128.6 | 134.4 
(b) Fertilizer materials: | 
2.1 Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, | - 
en cadeil 750 | 9.750} 9.750! 126.9)! 126.9| 126.9 
Ammonia, paighets, double bags, per 100 pounds, | idem PES ed aetseot sliiaen ano 
) og I ee ee ae poduas | 3.500) 3.7: . .¢ 20.0 | 27. 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago........... 24.750 | 25.000 | 24.600 | 123.1 1243) 122.3 
Muriate of potash, 80-8 per cent, K..C. L. bags, per | : . : . . “ee —_ eas 
i ADs on chainn ennn sib anmbhies Miki 35.550 | 35.550 | 35. 550 93. 93. 93, 
167.2 Phosphate roek, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines..| 2.500 | 2.875 | 3.000 | 73.4 84.4 88. 0 
205.4 Soda nitrate, 95 percent, per100 pounds, New York.| 2.600 | 2.588 2.635 105.3 1048 106. 7 
Tankage, 9and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 
185.9 Chicago.......... A ak Py letbinn tb aescapart «Fes 46% 47.000 | 45.875 | 44.750 | 201.2) 196.4) 191.6 
191.9 ¢) Drugs and pharmaceuticals: 
Acid, eitrie, domestic, crystals, per pound, New 
188.0 eins. «oslo nanhos shammnven debe .500/ .400} .490| 115.0 112 
| ‘ 
TR ee ae tae 
delet i 
T Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York.) . 265 : : 2 
61. Byrom cabins U. 8. P., in barre , per 100 pounds, 2750+ 2750} 2730} s0H0 259.0 | 250, 
16l.8 Glycerine, refined Per p nd, New York.......... 185} .185 | 185 | 93.9) 93.9) 93. 
ah Opium, natural, U. 8. P., per pound, New York..; 6.750 | 6.750) 6.750 112.2) 112.2 112. 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, Deas al 
ae |! SS BR rere 7,500 | 8.000) 8.000) 187.5 | 
i U.S. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New | | 
CTR SEES uh Secebocdbesesocawescs scctccs 
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House-furnishing goods. 


(a) Furniture: 
edroom— 


Bed, combination, per bed, factory...........- 


Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory... 
Chifforette, combination, per chiff 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory 
Rocker, quartered oak per chair, ‘Chicago 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, | NEE are Se 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory . . 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory. . 


ere 


Table, extension, combination, per table, fac- | 


geal MARRERO HD npn 04 BRS a doen SeMs- sede: 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
factor 


Table, Ricety, combination, per table, factory. 


Kitchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each factory 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago 
Furnishings: 
Blankets— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, 
New York. 
Ww haw 4to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound, fac- 


ee eee 


Pee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee es 
eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


8-inch, per pair, factory 
Knives and Tihs oo mene. SRUROEY sabe ds<s-- 
Pails, galvanized-iron, a per gross, factory. . 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 
Pepperell, per yard PN ONES 0 btn wddui code 
Waeentta: per yard, factory 
Tableware— 
oun nap _ 4inch, per dozen, factory 
Bes ects ee do ey 
umblers, nt, per dozen, factory... .. 
Plates, white, granite, 7-inch, per dozen, sa 


ee 


eee eee ere eee nee 


Aimosiong “AC. Cc. ~ 2.85 yards to the 


per yard, New York..................... 
v enized-icon, N 


Miscellaneous. 
(a) Gottts feed: 


Bran, per ton, Opera gpee a ee eee 
Cottonseed m eal, prime, a Be ton, New York....... 
Linseed meal,  * Rk ee eee 
bi fod idan standard per ton, Minneapolis . 
veather: 


(6) I 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston..... 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per Square foot, 


Ticking 
—— 
No. 3, ——4 factory ... 


Harness, Calif. oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago..... 
“| black, chrome, B B grade, per square foot, 


sol "fabs x, middle, we S a eae 


Average prices. 





Index num}! 


(1 


913= 10), 





orette, fac- 


heavy, Boston 


ak, scoured backs 
Uaioe middle weight, 


New York. 


(¢) pe ed and pulp: 


Newsprint, rolls, per pound, f. 0. b. mill....... 
won matila, No.1 , jute, 50 Oa hie 





Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 
100 ew York......... 


pounds, N 


2 No quotation. 


Bf 


288 88 8 82 6 sez3 


“-_~ 


Feb., 


Mar., 
1923. | 


1923. 


Jan., | 
1923. | 


Feb.. 
1923. 





8 


SS oe: 


Se8B of 
SSS 38 
e 8 S8es EF 


on oo 


Bz 
zee SS § 82 2hES 88 


— ee 
PPS 





| SESS 
= S828 
s 
ESze 


s 
& as & 


-~ 
-o~ 

we 
~ 


Be 8 8: 


8 £: 


. 








2 88 


<) 
nN 
3 
—_ 








-ho~it ore 


or — 
SSR 5S 
Nou ao 


—_ 
& § 
oo. F 


= 
ata 
rw CON © 
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Ee 
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prices 
lectr 
‘ith ¢ 
bf the 
» 25 
rms, 
gents 
gents 
udta' 
here 
lothin 
cure 
ccord 
Tab 
920, 1 
32 ¢ 
j0n of 








Mar, 
923, 


164.4 
244 
12.9 
16,7 
227.9 


28.3 


132.9 
220.0 


1%, i] 


243.0 
167.9 
222.9 
201.3 
1M.6 
25.6 
147.8 
290.1 
271.3 
300.0 
191.7 
25.5 
pA 8 | 
22. 


164.5 


18 
1526 
161.2 
145.6 
166.9 


279.6 
117.3 


18.6 


“ims 
146 


181.6 


1923 
125 
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—_ i — 
Index numbers 

















Average prices. (1913— 100). 
Commodity. >——_——_— 

| 

Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 

1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 1923. | 1923. 

Miscellaneous—C oncluded. 

; Z) Other miscellaneous: ; 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 

Now Wii ateeh Milne 3b dhseecs cain <dea pices $0. 083 | $0.087 | $0.004 | 89.5) 93.6] 101.4 
Jute, raw, medium grades, per pound, New York.. . 080 . 075 .073 | 119.6; 112.1) 1084 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, | 

NOW VOERe sc ncdccecccceccccccccccccscccedssocce -230| .28 -248 161.4) 166.7 174.0 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New 

Y OFX iciisdkédbudnendetccsccancsclthathedtdessbiet -196 | .210 -210 | 133.5) 143.1 143. 1 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York.| .272| .307 -200| 33.7) 380 35.9 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New | 

Y fk Jciasabatassdbalbesoodacencést cdivevsalvndes 066 | . 006 066 | 153.5) 153.5 153.5 
soap— j | 

A sundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati............ 4.015 | 4.015] 4.015} 130.2] 130.2 130. 2 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia.......... 4.900 | 4.900] 5.229 138.9 | 138.9 148, 2 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York...... | 051 | . 051 . 051 140. 5 | 140. 5 140. 5 
Tobacco— 

Plug, per pound, New York..............-.-.. | -701 | .701 .701 | 180.2] 180.2 180. 2 

Smoking, per gross, l-ounce bags, New York..|} 9.920 9.920 | 9.920) 175.9] 175. 175.9 








Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 

for March, 1923, the results of“which are shown in the fol- 

lowing tables. The information is based on actual prices secured 
om merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The 
prices of food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, 
lectricity, and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance 
‘ith arrangements made with establishments through personal visits 
f the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 
) 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 
mms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by special 
gents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and 
gents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four 
uotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, 
here five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of 
othing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are 
cured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, 
ccording to its population. 
Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
920, March, 1922, and December, 1922, respectively, to March, 1923, 
h 32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consolida- 
ion of the figures for the 32 cities. 


43447 °—23——-7 [9771 
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TasLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUN) 
MARCH, 1922, AND DECEMBER, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923. mt 
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} | 
Per - Per - Percent Pe 
oO o | of 
P me an ipapenee tnemense P oo increase 
decrease | 4+) Or | (+) or decrease | {+) OF 
City. June, decrease | decrease City. June decrease 
1920, t (=) (—) De : , (—) | 
» £0 | March, | cember 1920, to | March, | 
March, | 1999 to | 1922, to Mareh, | 1999 ¢3 | Soo 
1923. , , 1923 22,t0 | 1922, t 
March, March, : March, | arct 
| 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 23.” 
Atlanta, Ga........ 21.9 +0.7 —0.4 }} Mobile, Ala........ | 23.7 +1.4 0) 
Baltimore, Md. ... ./ 20. 6 +1.4 —.4 || New Orleans, La...) 17.1 —1.8 | 8 
Birmingham, Ala. . 20. 4 +1.7 —.3 || New York, N. Y...| 21.4 +1.4 = 
Boston, Mass....... 22.2 +1.7 —.7 || Norfolk, Va........ 23.7 —1.1 | } 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 22.1} 41.5 —.5|| Philadelphia, Pa...) 20.5] +L0| 
Chicago, Ill......... 21.7 +18 (1) Pittsburgh, Pa..... | 19.8 +1.9 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 22. 4 +21 +.4 |} Portland, Me.......| 20.8 +2.3 | 4 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 21.3 +2.7 +.2 || Portland, Oreg..... 22.9 | +1.5 | es 
enver, Colo....... 20. 4 +1.0 —1.6 || Richmond, Va..... 20. 5 | +1. 2 | 
Detroit, Mich...... 24. 0 42.7 (1) St. Louis, Mo......| 21.2 +2.3 
Houston, Tex...... 21.5 —.4 —1.1 }| San Francisco an 
Indianapolis, Ind . . 20.3 +3.8 +.8 Oakiand, Calif. . . 20. 2 —.6 | 
Jacksonville, Fla... 22.7 —.4 —.2 |} Savannah, Ga...... 25.1 ly 
Kansas City, Mo. ..| 23.2 +.6 —.2 || Scranton, Pa....... 19.7 +1.0 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 14.3 +.3 —.9 || Seattle, Wash......| 23.1 3.3 
Memphis, ms ccm 18.3 +.3 +.8 || Washington, D. C..! 21.4 +.9 ~,2 
Minneapolis, mina.| 17.9 +.7 —.2 United States, 22.0 +1.1 sal 















1 No change. 






Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to March, 1923, 
by specified periods, in 19 cities: 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in mind 
that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the prices 
prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in Table 3 
are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while the figures 
for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summarization of the 
figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decrease 
during each period covered by the tables. During the latter part o/ 
this time the decreases were very small. From March to June, |‘. 
and from June to September of the same year the changes were sil, 
being increases in some cities and decreases in others. ie Septem- 
ber to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of the 32 cities. 

From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the average 
for the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. In every 
city except one food decreased and clothing increased. Furniture 
increased in every city. In housing, fuel and light, and misce! 
— items there were increases in some cities and decreases 1) 
others. 
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Food. 
Clothit 
Housit 
Fuel a! 
Furnit 

nishi 
Miscell: 
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—_—_—_—— 


Food.. 
Clothin 
Housin 
Fuel an 
Furnitt 

nishil 
Miscella 


Food... 
Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel an: 
Furnitu 

nishin 


Miscella: 


T { 





Food... 
Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and 
Furnitur 

nishing 
Miscellar 





To 








Food... 
othing. 
Housing. 
Poel and 
urniture 

nishing 
tiscellan 


Tot 
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- HANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
im), MB TasLe 2—C MARCH, 1923. 


— Baltimore, Md. 













































































































































































ont 
Se Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
or v 
AS Item of expendi- ! l ah ix 
De- ture. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. |Dec. | June, Dec. |May,| Sept. | Dee. |Mar.| June, Se; -|Dee. |Mar. 
ber, 1915. |1916. /1917. |1918. |1919. | 1920. 1920. 1921. | 1921. |1921. |1922. | 1922. | 192. 11922. |1923. 
F00d..-oceeeeeee oe 14.1) 20.9) 64. 4) 96. 4) 92. 92.5] 110.9 75.6 43.4 48.6} 46.9) 38.3) 39.9 39.4) 46.1 42.6 
ssl ClothiNg..c-. +--+ 2. 7| 24.0) 52. 1/107. 7/177. 4| 191.3 159.5/123. 2) 101. 5] 88.6) 82.0) 78.9) 77.8) 80.5 81.6 
- Housing..--------- 1.2) .9 3.0) 13.8) 25.8) 41.6) 49.5) 63.0 64.0) 64.7] 65.2) 65.4) 65.6 66.9 67.6 
~0.5 Fuel and light. -- .5| 9.1) 25.5) 46.0 43.1 57.6, 79.0 70.9 84. 9) 85.5) 85.5) 84.8 90.9, 94.9) 95.5 
re Furniture and fur- | 
a nidling$.-.a0- +4 5.6) 26.4) 60. 8/122. 3/167.0| 191.8 181.9/147.5) 128. 7\123. 7)115.0| 113.3) 114.2116. 6/125. 0 
~8 Miscellaneous... .. 11.4) 18.5) 51.3) 78.7] 99.4) 111.4112. 9)111.8 112. 2/108. 6 106. 9} 104. 4) 103. 8102. 6 103. 2 
r Total....--.< 1.4) 18.5) 51.3) $4.7 98.4) 114.3) 96.8] 77.4) 76.5] 73.2) 67. ; 67.6| 67.2) 70.9| 70.2 
Boston, Mass. 
ee + 4 a 7 pow we 
iy ere 10.3} 18.0} 45.8| 74.9) 80.8) 105.0) 74.4) 41.9) 52.1] 50. 4 34.3] 32.5) 37.4) 44.9] 41.2 
99 COMING. -occune set 6.6) 21.9) 47. 5)117. 5/192. 4) 211. 1)192. 7/150.3| 118. 3/106. 3! 98. 9 96.7| 92.4) 92.0) 92.6 
adl Housing..--.--.--- 1. ILE 28) 12.2 16.2} 25.8) 29.8) 31.6) 33.8) 33.9) 34.4) 34.9) 36.7, 37.2 
a Fuel and light..... 1. 1) 10.5, 20.2 56.6) 63.2) 83.6|106.0/ 97.8, 94.4! 98.5| 93.9) 92.5| 91.7) 99.9) 97.7 
Furnitureand fur- | | | | 
— nishings.......- 8.4) 26.3) 58. 4/137. 6/198. 7} 233. 7/226. 4/171. 2) 139. 5,136. 9/128. 1) 124.2) 124. 0'133.6)142. 5 
Miscellaneous... ... 1.6) 15.7} 38.1) 62.0; 81.1) 91.3) 96.6, 96.2) 94.6 93.0) 91.6; 89.5) 89.3) 87.8) 88.4 
Total........ 1.6 15.7] 38.1) 70.6 92.3 110.7) 97.4) 74.4) 72.8 70.2| 61.2, 59.6 60.9) 65.1) 63.9 
23, | 
nd Buffalo, N. ¥ 
ic et ~~ neat wa me | 
9 otis sschpanudial 2. 4| 30.1 64.1 87.8, 94.7) 115.7) 78. 5| 33-7 49. | 50.8) 39.4) 38.5) 41.2) 48.8) 41.5 
CO Biciothing........--. 8.9] 29.6) 58.5/123. 1/190. 8, 210. 6/168. 7/131. 6| 102.4! 96.5| 87.7} 83.6 79.4 81.4] 83.0 
res Housing.........-. 1.2) 4.7) 9.4) 20.7 29.0) 46.6) 48.5) 61.1 61.7| 61.7] 61.9] 64-7! 64.7) 64.9) 64.9 
Fuel and light... -. 1.3} 9.3) 23.5) 49.3, 55.7) 69.8) 74.9| 73.9] 79.5) 79. 7 78.8} 78.8| 122.1115. 7)119.5 
the Furnitureand fur- | 
nishings.......-. 7.1] 24.1) 50.21106.3'165.4) 199. 7)189.2)151. 3} 130. 9\124. i 5. 5| 108.0! 107.8 112. 3)121.3 
Miscellaneous...... 3. 5} 24.4) 51. 1) 76.0) 90.3) 101.9)107.4 107.8) 105. 7/103. 0) 99.5, 97.9! 97.9 97.5) 98.7 
iT i ————_———— 
= Total......-. 3.5] 24.4) Bi. 1 80. 9102.7 121. 1.5) 01.7) 80.3] 78.4) 76. 8} 69.9) 68.6, 71.0) 73.9) 72.5 
All 
130 Chicago, Til. 
A | ee ee gees eT Oe gee a 
7) RF008...-.ccccsceee 2.7) 25.2) 53.4) 78.7) 93.1) 120.0) 70.5) 41-9) 51.3) 48.3) 38.3) 41.6) 40.7) 44.8) 42.4 
“=) MigClothing........... 7. 5| 24.2) 50. 6138. 9/224. 0) 205. 3/158. 6 122. 7| 86.0) 74. 3} 66.8} 63.0] 65.8] 67.5) 71.2 
Ll, Housing.........-. FL 7 14 2.6) 14.0) 35.1) 48.9) 78.2) 79.8) 83.9) 84.1) 87.4) 87.6) 88.9 89.1 
Fuel and light... 1.9 6.6] 19.3) 37.1| 40.1) 62.4] 83.5] 65.3| 67.1| 60.4| 54.8) 55.4) 64 3 65.6) 62.4 
Lil Furnitureand fur- 0 i 
ies. (ii Dishings......... 5. 9| 20.0) 47. 5108. 9/176. 0} 215. 9205. 8/1624) 138. 0)133. 7)L14. 5) 108.5) 107.5 120.4 127. 2 
inlet ona 3. 0) 19. 5} 41.8) 58.7) 84.3) 87.5) 96.5) 98.5) 97.5) 94.5 92.7, 87.9) 87.3) 86.7, o/.3 
om a — —— 
soe Total... ==. 3.0 19.5| 41.8) 72.2 100.6 114.6 93.3] 78.4) 75.3) 72.3| 65.1) 65.0, 65.6) 68.0) 68.0 
ery 
ure Cleveland, Ohio. 
"C1- , -_ ) ——— 
; 1D , nee 1. 4) 26. 54. 3 79. 4| 92.9) 118.71 71 71.7) 37. 4| 47.7, 40.9} 29.8) 34.6] 32.3) 41.1) 37.1 
BEE Be 2. O| 18.0} 43. 7/102.6 171. 2) 185. 1/156.0124.0| 90.8) 85-8) 77.4| 72.4) 69.5) 70.9) 77-1 
al all 1] .9 11.3) 26.5) 39.9) 47.3) 80. 0) 88.1) 82.3, 81.2] 72.0| 69.6 70.1) 74.0) 73.8 
ight... . 3} 10.0) 26.8) 51.9 62.9 90.3) 94.5) 89.6) 91.9103. 8)102. 2} 102.2) 113. 5/116. 3\118. 0 
ni ureand fur- | 
viene oi 4.7| 19.7) 47.8102. 4)112.3) 129. 1/121.3) 86.8) 67.9) 60.5) 50.5) 50. | 53. 6) 63.6) 74.7 
“aah 1.4] 19.1] 42:91 67.1) 85-91 117, 9134.0 129.6] 128.4123, 21111. 1| 110.7 | 109. 4)409. 4/109. 4 
ieedesct 1.4 19.1 2.9 71.4 a ae states 84.7 79.9) 76. 4, 66. 2 aati 65. 5 70. 4 70. \.7 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 
MARCH, 1923—Continued. 


Detroit, Mich. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 





Item of expendi- 
t 


Dec. | Dec. Tune, Dec. |May, ypt. | Dec. Mar. Tume.| Sept. 





82. 5) 99.5} 132.0) 75.6) 41.1 
113. 8/181. 8] 208, 8)176, 1/134. 1 
Housing Lb . 6} 39.0) 60.2] 68. 8/108. 1/101. 4 
Fuel mee light ‘ 4 47.6) 57.9) 74, 9/104. 5) 83.6 
Furniture and fur- 

nishings ‘ . 4/107. 3/172. 6} 206. 7/184. 0/134. 0 

i = . 9) 72.6100, 1) 141. 3) 144. 0)140. 1 


78. 0j107..9 136. oft. 6 93.3 





ore oro 
> RRS 
Sion eos 














Be 








et 
~] 
a 

















: 











. |1918. |1919. | 1920. |1920. 1921. | 1921. |1921. |1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 





Houston, Tex. 





Housing 
Fuel na light. . 
Furniture and fur- 





















































80. 9 
217.2 
Housing ; t .7| 5.9} 22.0) 
Fuel and light 64.1 
Furniture and fur- 

ishi 186. 2 222.3 


80.9 105. 6 
101. 5 . 5/106, 2 









































Los Angeles, Calif. 





71.0| 90.8) 62.7) 33.2 
166, 6)127. 4 

Housing 4 71. 4| 85.3 
Fuel na light 53.5 7 
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Furniture and fur- 

202. 2/1 
100. 6 
85. 3 101. 7| 96.7 


H/SB PRES 


oe 1 On Oe Or 






































Mobile, Ala. 





110. 5) 73.5 
137. 4|122, 2 


98. 4 
123.7 
29.6) 34.6) 53.6 
6 
3 


Housing 
Fuel and light. 8. 5. 86. 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings........-. 163, 3} 177. 9)175. 4 
eous. 87.0} 100. 3/100. 7 


o.5 107.9 08.3) 
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TApLY 2—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DEC EMBER, 1914, TO 
MARCH, 1923—Continued. 


New York, N. Y. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1914, 





Dee. |Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dee. June,| Dec. |May,| Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June,| | Sept. | Dec. 
1915. |1916. |1917. |1918. |1919. | 1920. |1920. |1921.| 1921. |1921. 1922. | 1922. ‘| 1922. 1922. 

a I Se a a An HO WR NO SS Lee Se 
55. 7 82. gi 91.0) 105.3) 73. : 50.3] 51.8) 36.5, 40.0) 38.8) 49.5 


1. 5} 42. 
241. 4/201. 8/159. 5} 131. 5/117. 8,107.1] 103.0) 98.1] 98. é 
1| 4 


3 

4.8 

1} 1. 

1.1) 1. 
| 


18.3 
| 22. 
32. 4| 38. 44.0) 53.7| 54.5) 55.7) 56.2 56. 





Hous 
Fuel : nd ight 
Furniture and fur- 
nishing@s...csss-- 8.4) 27.6] 56.! 172.9] 205. 1/185. 9|156. 5} 136. 7/132. 0122. 3} 118.3) 117. 9|121. 
ellaneous 2.0; 14.9) 44.7 70. 0 5. 111. 9)116. : -6) 117. 8116. 9/113. 2 2.8} 112.4 ; 


otal 2.0) 14.9) 44.7) 77.3 103. 8) 119. 2)101. | 81.7| 79.7| 79.3| 69.9) 70.7) 69.7 














3 

3 

1 ‘ . 

0} 19. 9) 60.1) 87.5) 95. 92. 4 rr 89. 89.0} 97.7) 95. 
6 

9 




















Norfolk, Va. 





2} 91. 107.6 76.3) 45.4) 50.2) 43.4] 31.9] 33.5) 32.4] 38.6] 32.4 
94. 6/158. 4| 176. 5/153. 6)121.6] 93.9] 90.2) 81.8] 77.6) 74.6] 73. 2| 78.0 
39. 70. 8| 90.8} 94.6] 94.6] 93.4] 91.7] 88.1] 82.5| 77.2! 74.7 
74.6| 89.9 ee Spam 97.3) 98. -6| 93.5) 87.7) 97.8)106.5/114.8 


105. 5143.6 165. 01160. 5/129. 0 .! 1) 95. 38. 3. 7| 89.1 96.3 
76. 8) 97.5 108. 4/106. 3,106. 3 z . 3/102. 8 100. 6} 99.6) 99.8 


2B 


wo WwsIaeo 


Fuel and light 

Furniture and fur- 
nishings 

Miscellaneous 


Gr 

















-~ |) 
o 





~I 


2! 80. 7/107.0) 122. 2109 0} 88.1) 83. 2.71.3) 69.5) 68.1| 69,9 69.5 





ers Pa. 





a | | 

.3] 18.9] 54.4 a7 87.2, 101. ab ont] 37.8| 44.6 43.9] 34.4) 38.1| 32.7] 43.4 38.3 
Clothing - 6} 16.0) 51. 3/111. 2190. 3! 219. 6/183. 5,144. 7| 112. 2.104. 6| 96.2) 89.5] 87.4) 87. 6 88. 0 
Housing .3} 1.7] 2.6, 8.0] 16.7) 28.6) 38.0] 44.2) 47.1) 48.1] 48.7] 49.6) 51.1| 52.9) 54.7 
Fuel and light 3] 5.4] 21.5] 47.9] 51.3] 66.8] 96.0] 85.6] 89.3| 92.0| 89.7] 85.7| 86.3) 93. Ol 94.4 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings......... .9| 19.9) 49. 8107. 7|162. 8) 187. 4/183. 4135.5] 109.1'101.6] 91.7} 90.0, 89.1| 96.9/108.1 
Miscellaneous 5 14.7) 43. 8) 67.5) 88.6) 102. 8/122. 3/119. 2) 116.4 116.2 113. 8| 112.3; 111.5110. 7|112.0 
| 14.7| 43.8) 73.9] 96.5, 113.5|100.7| 79.8] 76.0 74.3 68.2 68.2} 68.2 65.5| 70.7 69.8 
} } | | | 


ae 

















Portland, Me. 





Clothing 
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Fuel and light 
Furniture and fur- 





Miscellaneous 
































om 


b 7 ; 


C lothing 
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Furniture and fur- 
nishings 
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2 No change. 
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TaBLe 2.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 75 
MARCH, 1923—Concluded. 
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San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 







































































































































































Item of expendi- | ——— 
ture. Dee. | Dee. Dee. {Dec Dec. | June,| Dec. |May, Hg al aly Sept. | Dee. Mar. 
1915. |1916. |1917. |1918. |1919.| 1920. }1920.|1921. | 1921. |1921. 1922. | 1922." 1922. |1922. jy.» 
oe = 
SE ee 43 9.6} 35.9} 66.2! 74.2) 93. 6.91 33.3) 40.6, 40.4) 20.6 31.1) 34.6) 38.5) 29.0 
Clothing........... 2.5} 14.5) 43. 109. 0)170. 191. 0}175.9| 140.9) 110, 1/106.3| 97.8} 90.7] 86.1! 85.4 09.9 
Housing... ...... 1.7112.51124.0,13.9 9.41 15.0 21.7] 23.6) 25.8 27.7| 29.4) 30.3! 30. a 31.7 
Fuel and light... .. 1.1, 4.6 14.4 30.1 a3 47.2) 66.3) 63.3) 65.3) 65.3) 65.3) 59.5) 52.0) 52.5) 4.4 
Furniture and fur- 
ishings......... 6. O} 21. 7) 48. 2)008. 4/143. 8} 180. 1]175. 6/143. 9| 121. 7/113. 9'105.6) 104. 4] 103.8 105. 4 | 
Miscellaneous... . . 11.7 8. 28. 6| 50.5 74.7| 79.6, 84.8) 84.4) 87.4) 86,8) 84.4) 83.7] 83.5, 84.2! sis 
Total........ 11.7 8.3} 28.6) 57.8) 87.8) 96.0} 85.1) 65.7) 64.6 68.0) 57.5) 56.81 57.1 58. 8 
Savannah, Ga. 
' ! } 
ne 10.3 17.61 50.81 76.21 80.9 91.7, 63.51 28.7] 36.91 33.7 16.7, 22.7| 13.4) 20.81 17.4 
Clothing........... 24. I 56. 6133. 6 195.9] 212. 1/171. 5,133.2) 101.3 s4.2| 74.1 71.7] 77.4, 76.2) 81.7 
lethiinemsaid T1.413.0:14.31 5.9) 22.0] 33.5] 58.61 61.9] 60.6) 60.9) 58.8) 57.8) 56.5. 52.7 
Fuel and light... . P13 11,7 121.1) 37.5) 52.2) 65.3) 94.4) 74.2) 66.4) 66.1) 65.3) 55.2) 60.6) 68.3, 67.3 
Furniture and fur- 
ey BE 1. 8} 12.8) 50. 7/128. 6 182.4) 207..2/206..6|£75. 9} 150. 2/133. 7/126. 0| 120. 1) 121.6 123.8 131.2 
eel 1,2} 14. 5| 42.5) 67.3) 82.0} 83.8) 91.5) 93. 88.0) 87.4) 84.6] 81.1] 80.9) 79.5 
Total........ 1.2 14.6) 42.5] 75 y 98.7| 109.4] 98.7 77.0) 71.3} 66.3 56.9} 56.8] 55.0 56.8 
Seattle, Wash 
g 
Food. ...+.00+-.--]42.3 8&5 38.7) 72.5 80. 9 102.3) 54,1) 27.4 34.9 30.5] 27.1] 30.0] 31. él 33.9) 2 
Clothing........... 1.2 11.3) 36.4) 88. 0,154. 5) 173. 9,160.5,128.7| 93.5) 88.7| 79.8) 78.0| 73.9) 74.2 7 
Housing........... ¥2.415.4 1.6) 44.3] 71.5] 74.8] 76.7| 74.81 71.3 69.2] 67.0| 64.7] 63.4) 62.1 
Fuel and light... .- 1.2) 2.9 23.9) 51.8| 63.8, 65.8) 78.7| 78.7] 77.3) 69.0) 67.5, 64.0) 62.7| 50.6, 60.9 
Furniture and fur- 
ings. ........ 8. 5} 27.4) 52.3/141.5/201.0) 224. 2216. 4/177. 2) 451.7 149.9)42. 4) 137. 3) 134. 7)136.1 14 
weee-eft 1.0} 7.4) 31.1) 58.5) 86.3} 90.4) 95. 5)105.5, 105.5102. 6] 99.2) 97.6] 97.4) 96. 4 
a a6 nd 31 i 69.9) 97 i 10.5 94.1) 80.2 75.5 71.5 #4 #.¢ 66. 5| 66. 7 
Washington, D. C 
(3) | | ; | | | 
Food...........--.| 0.6} 15.7} 61.1] 90.9 93.3: 108.4] 79.0) 47.4) 59.1) 51.1) 40.8 44.3) 42.5, 49.2. 45.0 
Clothing...........| 3. 60. 1/112. 6)165. 9} 184. @)151.1/115.9| 89.8) 87.1) 79.8, 77.51 75.5| 74.8 77.8 
Housing........... T4.513.7)13.4/11.5) 5.4 15. 7| 28.8) 29.1) 30.4) 31.3) 31.4] 32.1) = 6} 33.0 
Fuel and light...../ (2) | 7.3) 24.9) 40.9) 42.8) 53.7] 68.0) 57.1) 57.6) 49.9] 47.1) 44.5] 49.0) 55.1, 53.2 
Furniture and fur- | 
nishings........ -| 6.3) 30.5) 72. 1/127. 4/150.) 196. 4|194.0'149.0) 132. 11122. 4/110.4) 108. 1) 109.3 112.6 123.4 
Miscellaneous... . .. 15.3) 44.3} 55.9) 62.7) 68.2) 73.9) 72.0} 70.5) 75.8] 73.7) 73.7] 73.7) 72.0 7) 2 
Total........ 1.0} 14.6) 47.3} 78.8) 87.6) 104.3} 87.9) 67.1 66.2) 63.0} 56.8 51.6) 86.9) 0.5 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. + Figures in this column are for November, 1919. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to March, 1923, m 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the precedi one and differs from it only in the base 
period and in the length of time covered. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 191 
MARCH, 1923. 
















7, TO 


97 
















































Item of expenditure. { 
Dec.,| June, | Dec., | June,| Dec.,| May, Sept.,| Dec.,| Mar., 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. 
Seth. ich indalieaded 19.0 | 18.0 | 27.9 | 34.0] 12.8/)18.9/15.8/17.2 hitge 
Clothing... .cccccscces 29.1 | 40.7 | 66.9 | 80.5 | 56.5 | 35.2] 13.6 8.3 i.9 
Housing ...c<esceseees< 14.0 | 14.5 | 32.6 | 40.4 | 73.1 | 78.8) 77.0] 75.4 | 72.2 
Fuel and light........ 17.0 | 17.9 | 30.8 | 61.0 | 66.8 | 56.1 | 46.6 | 43.7 | 34.8 
Furniture and fur- 
nishingS ....--..--| 24.9 | 30.1 | 49.9 | 65.0 | 58.4 | 38.0 | 25.3] 23.0] 16.1 
Miscellaneous......... 14.8 | 21.5 | 31.7 | 34.6 | 39.7 | 40.5 | 39.4 | 39.7 | 36.1 
} 
ee RAP 19.7 | 23.3 | 37.9 46.7 | 38.5 25.2 | 20.7 | 18.7 | 13.8 











Birmingham, Ala. 











June, 
1922. 





Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 








| 
Sept., | Dec 


1 1922.11 





I 12 .3 |18.9 
3.1 | 2.8 
63.2 | 62.7 
58.7 | 57.6 | 
| 

| 13.9 | 17.4 
| 34.2 | 34.1 
13.9 | 15.1 





,|Mar., 
| 1923. 











1.8 

5.3 
61.9 
56. 5 







| 21.6 
| 34.1 


14.6 





















































































eee eee eeeeeeen- 7 -3 | 26.5 | 36.4) 11.9 19.1 (26.2)28.5 hao 113.1 |114.5 |19,9 |112.5 
COSI i. nc astinneded 23.9 | 29.8 | 57.6 | 66.4 | 45.1 A.8) 6.7) 1.4/15.2'16.1)112 11,7 1.5 
po ES ee 8.1 | 12.8 | 34.9 | 40.3 | 68.5 | 77.4 | 76.5 | 70.9 | 67.5 | 67.0 66.0 | 62.3 | 62.6 
Fuel and light........ 22.8 | 31.9 | 39.8 | 55.3 | 74.2 | 54.3 | 53.1] 44.1] 29.8! 25.0] 40.0 49.9 | 49.8 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings-...-+.++.00) 19.4 | 20.2 | 45.1 | 55.6 | 48.1 | 32.0/15.0/12.0] 3.0/ 3.3] 5.4. 89/149 
Miscellaneous......... 13.8 | 16.3 | 26.8 | 28.7 | 30.4 | 33.8 35.9 | 35.5 | 31.8 | 30.4 | 29.6 | 29.6 | 29.; 
Totel........... 17.0 19.8 | 34.3 | 41.9 | 33.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 16.2 | 11.0 | 10.7 | 11.4 | 13.2 | 12,9 
j I } 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
j j } | | | 
Riek. stechadieosah 4 15.3 | 18.1 | 22.9) 38.7 10.3 /17.4/12.2/18.3 112.4 /18.9 112.7 110.4 |11L.9 
Clothing.............. 33.8 | 48.3 | 84.21 96.7 73.5 | 49.0/ 226] 13.0] 6.7| 4.9) 5.5) 55| &7 
ROE. os cbissawdes é 2 -8 | 12.8 | 13.6 | 25.0 | 27.6 | 23.2 | 28.5 | 30.3 | 31.0! 33.6 | 35.2 | 38.3 
Fuel and light... Uy eee 10,0 5.6 | 11.0 | 26.9) 34.1 | 15.7 | 15.6] 42.41 35.6 | 35.2 | 58.2 ' 61.0 | 58.6 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings...........- 25.7 | 80.5 | 51.1 | 75.5 | 66.7 | 39.7 | 25.2 | 22.3 | 16.7 | 15.8 | 15.7 | 17.2] 21.3 
Miscellaneous......... 20.4 | 21.8 | 40.3 47.6 | 53.4 | 52.3 | 48.2 | 47.3 | 44.4 | 44.0 | 43.6 | 42.7 4 43.1 
eebebied thd 3 | 47. .. 8 , 




















Denver, 



































Lo tatedan ee ep 2 20.0 | 20.7 -0 -5| 7.9 13.1 /17.8 |18.8 [117.6 his. 2 117.2 |19.0 114.6 
Clothing cin entation 40.1 | 63.2 | 82.1 | 06.8 | 78.3 | 53.9 | 33.71 27.7 /| 18.3 | 15.3 | 15.9 | 16.6 | 16.9 
DOE dncunmeser < | 12.8 | 21.8] 33.5 | 51.9 1 69.8 | 76.9 | 30.1] 82.6 84.4 | 84.8 | 85.0] 86.91] 87.1 
Fuel and light........ | 8&1) 8.4) 19.6 | 22.3 | 47.1 | 37.5 | 40.0) 39.71 33.1 | 32.8] 41.4 | 40.7 | 38.0 
Furniture and fur- | } a | 

nishings. .........-| 22.6 | 31.3 | 46.3 | 60.2 | 58.9 | 42.5 | 32.5 | 27.9 | 21.1 | 20.4 | 20.0 / 21.2 | 24.7 
Miscellaneous......... | 14.8 17.7 | 32.3 | 35.4 | 38.8 | 42.8 | 44.1 | 43.1 | 40.2 | 38.1 | 37.7 | 37.6 37.9 
Weitscck so: 20.7 | 25.3 | 38.2 50.3 | 38.7 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 24.5] 18.5] 18.8) 18.1 21.6 | 19.7 

! ! } | 


























Indianapolis, 





























) 
113, 


| 
pe RE aeob aie 17.8 | 16.4 | 28.2 49.0 | 11.0 190.1 22.1 /18.4 [113.4 ]19.9 
oO RELA 32.4 | 40.1 | 73.8 | 87.9 | 72.3 | 45.8 21.5 | 16.2 | 10.9 7.9 
Housing.............. 1.6] 2.6] 11.6] 18.9 | 32.9) 37.4 41.4 | 43.8 42.2 | 41.3 
Fuel and light........ 19.8 | 16.7 | 27.3 | 45.6 | 60.3 | 49.41 47.5 | 42.5 | 34.8 | 44.9 

urniture and fur- 
nishings. ........... 18.9 | 24.8 | 48.4 | 67.5 | 63.0] 35.3 | 25.0 | 22.5] 13.9 | 13.7 
Miscellaneous... ...... 21.9 | 26.8 | 38.2 | 40.5 | 47.5 | 47.4 | 46.5 | 46.21 45.8 | 45.4 | 
MOOR ooo. 642: ] 19.1 | 21.1) 36.5] 90.2) 37.6 | 23.9 | 22.6 | 19.3 | 15.3 | 16.4 | 17. 




















‘111. 


2 1 
8.31 8.6 
| 41.7 | 44.1 
| 71.3 | 73.4 
M4.2 | 16.7 
45.01 46.7 

| 17.1 | 18.8 





“48.8! 19.7 


‘ee 





110.3 
11.5 
44.5 
69.1 


21.5 
47.1 















1917 
18.6 
1S 


20. 1 





17.9 
15.9 


Dec., | May, |Sept.,/ Dec., Mar.,| June, Sept., Dec. 








: 1922. | 1922 


| 1922 
15.0 | 14.2 
2 





| 








15.3 | 
19.2 | 18. 
17.0 | 17.3 
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22. 














25.1 








23.7 | 21.6 | 20.7 
27.7 | 24.4 | 22.8 | 17.4 | 17.8 | 17.6 




















; 
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51.0 | 39.5 | 27.3 | 23.9 








Per cent of increase from D-cember, 1917, to 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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35. 2 | 46.4 | 39.3 | 26.7 | 
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1918, | 1919. ~—" 1920. 1920. | 1921. 1921. | 1921. | 1922. 


19.6 | 20.6 | 38.2 
18.3 | 23.3 




















Dec., | June, — 




















| 15.8 | 18.8 82.7 | 43.4 | 35.7 | 
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-+-e-e-e] 198 | 21.8) 36.2 


Fuel and light ........ 


Furniture and fur- 


Total...........| 17.9 | 20.7 33.9 | 41.9 | 96.7 23.8 | 23.8 3.7} tn0 18.9 | 17.8 | 180 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
49.1 | 39.3 
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Furniture and fur- 


Clothing.............. 
Housing... 


i ee 
Miscellaneous. . 
Furniture and fur- 

Rp dedcugené 


Furniture and fur- 
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3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
MARCH, 1923—Concluded. 


Richmond, Va. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to 





ee 
ay inp May, |Sept.,| Dec.,| Mar.,| June, 'Sent.,| Dec., Mar., 


ily indy Dec., 
1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1923. 


1918. | 1919. | 1919. 


| 
| 





} | | j 
q | 20.6 | 23. 36. ; 4 | 12.9 110.2 | 17.8 |110.8 * 0 
.8 | 42.3 | 78.6 | 93. -0 | 43.8 | 24.2 | 21.2 | 15.9 | 12.9 | 10.6 | 
3.6 ‘ 12. ! 4 | 33 | 34.5 | 35.4 | 35.3 | 35.7 
| 11.4 | 18.7 | 36. 1 | | 33.4 | 44.5 | 54.2 | 59.9 





28.6 | 55.9 | 75.4 | 70. 8 | 36.0 | 33. 1 | 27.6 | 27.: 41847 


mes 
13.5 | | 32. 17) 34.6 | 33.5 | 33.9 








20.6 | | 43.8 | 33.3 | 20.2 | 19.5 | 18.3 | 12.9 | 13.2 | 12.1 | 14.4 | 14.3 





St. Louis, Mo. 


| on.2} 46.2} a8 b10. 
| 78.1 | 89.7 | 70.0 43.8 
16.8 | 29.8 | 42.4 | 52. 


8.2 | 19.6 | 42. 30. 


8 | 32.5 | 52.9 | 73.1 | 70.2 | 43.5 
5 30.3 | 37.6 | 43.2 | 42.1 











| 16.7 | 17.9 | 34.2 | 48.9 | 35.4 | 23.1 22.0 
| } 





Scranton, Pa. 








112.1 

| 20.7 
Housing ... «shea dewe! 
Fuel and light........ 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings ...caskdaces | 27. 
MiscellaneOus......... | 21. 


oe = © 


~I16 











ve) eo “Or He OO 


Totals, nuvstdéeges 21. 


. 
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| 26.3 | 20. 
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The following table shows the changes in the cost of living in the 
United States from 1913 to March, 1923. These figures are a sum- 


marization of the figures for the 32 cities which appear in the 
preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MARCH, 1993. 








Per cent ofincrease from 1913 (average) to— 


. Dec. |Dec. -|June Dec.) Ma . .| : JunelSe 1, Dec. | Mar 
1917. 1918. 1920. |1920. 1921. » /L921. /1922. |1922. }1922. |1922. 1993, 


- 01119. 0) 78.0 7 
187. 5)158. 5/122. 6 
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1 No change. 

2-This line shows the pe cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) in the price of electricity on the dates 
named as compared with the price in December, 1914. These figures are based on simple averages of 
primary rates. 

% Same as December, 1914. 


Dietary Study Among Italians in American Cities. 


the East and Middle West was organized by the social service 

section of the American Dietetic Association in 1922, a repor' 
of which appears in the Journal of Home Economies for April, 1923 
(pp. 181-185). Thirty-eight weekly records were secured, 12 each 
from New York City, Boston, and Detroit, and 2 from Memphis, 
Tenn. The families chosen were families having both parents living 
and at least three children, the mother not being employed outside 
the home, and, except for rickets, there being no special dictar 
problems. All the parents had been in the United States at |eas' 
eight years. The families were selected from three economic !evels 
the arbitrary grouping according to annual income being as follows: 
Group 1, less than $1,000, or an income below the minimum for 
maintenance; Group 2, $1,000 to $1,500, or a fairly adequate income; 
and Group 3, over $1,500, or an income adequate for comfort. An 
accurate record of the food consumed by each family in a week (2! 
meals) and of all food expenditures was kept, it being found that in 
all cases there was hardly any waste. In New York City records 
were secured for 6 families in Group 1, 5 in Group 2, and 1 in Group 3; 
in Boston, for 4 families in each group; in Detroit, for 1 family in 
Group 1, 4 in Group 2, and 7 in Group 3; and in Memphis, for 2 families 
in Group 3, a total of 38 families. 


A DIETARY study among Italian immigrants in large cities of 
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The proportion of the income spent for food, the cost per man per 
day, and the cost per 3,000 calories, for the families in the different 
oups in the different cities, as ascertained by the survey, are shown 
in the following table: 
o£R CENT OF INCOME SPENT FOR FOOD AND COST OF FOOD PER MAN PER DAY AND 


PER 3,000 CALORIES FOR ITALSAN FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED INCOME, GROUPS IN 
SPECIFIED CITIES. 

































Per eent of income Cost of food per man Cost of food per 3,000 
spent for food. per day. calories. 
City. | — 
Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group Group 
1. 2. 3. ae “nt be a Fe 
—_— +—— 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents 
New YOrk.....-eeceeecereeee 77 | 72 41 40 | 54 72 43 49 | 64 
BOstOM.. ..--cccccoweseccceses 87 | 52 43 52 | 38 59 44 53 44 
Detroit deeds eeeubenaebeoan 61 | 62 53 24 35 52 56 5O | 5U 
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The average expenditure for food in Group 1 was 77 per cent of the 
total income, in Group 2 it was 62 per cent, and in Group 3 it was 48 
per cent. These figures and those in the above table show that, as is 
sually the case, the proportion spent for food decreased as the income 
increased. ‘The average expenditure for all groups was 62 per cent. 

In Group 1 the average eost of food per man per day was 42.9 cents, in 
oup 2, 43.2 cents, and in Group 3, 56 cents, the cost per man per 
lay increasing with the imcreased income, except in Group 2 in Boston. 
Yomparmg the cost per 3,000 calories and the daily cost per man, as 
hown in the above table, it will be seen that in Group 1 only the 
Boston families were furnished sufficient energy, at a cost of 44 cents, 
und in Group 2 only the families in New York City, at a cost of 49 
ents, while m Group 3 the energy requirements of the families in all 
hree cities were satisfied, at a cost of 64 cents for New York, 44 cents 
or Boston, and 50 cents for Detroit. 

Almost one-fourth of the food expenditure in Group 1 was for grain 
products, but m the higher income groups the proportion decreased 
oticeably. An average of about 14 per cent was spent for milk and 
heese in all three groups, while the proportion spent for meat and 
wes was too large, being 29.5 per cent for Group 1, 28 per cent for 
roup 2, and 27 per cent for Group 3. The average expenditure for 
egetables and fruits was 21.7 per cent. 

he greatest deficiency in the diets of these Italian families was in 
he energy and phosphorus requirements, the average energy defi- 
iency for all groups being 44.7 per cent and the phosphorus deficiency 
2.1 per cent. The average deficiency in iron was 29 per cent, and 
3.7 per cent of the diets were low in protein. It is evident that there 
s need for education among these families in the proper selection of 
vods, and the report suggests that ‘“‘the nutrition specialist will do 
eal Americanization work when she aids the Italian women in the 
djustment of old dietary customs to the new environment.” 
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Clothing Budget of a High-School Girl. 
A CLOTHING budget of a high-school girl, compiled by one of 


the committees for special problems in the course in “ IJ (se. 

hold budgets” at Columbia University, summer session, {929 
is published in the Journal of Home Economics for April, 1923 (pp. 
196-199). The budget is planned for a girl of 16 years, one of 
family of five (mother, father, girl of 16 years, and two boys, one of {| 
and one of 5 years of age), which has an income of $2,400 per year, 
20 per cent of this being allowed for the family py mas, Under the 
unit plan adopted, the clothing allowance of the family ($480) was 
apportioned as follows: 
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The daughter, therefore, would receive ten thirty-eighths, or 263 
per cent, of $480, or $126.30 per year for her clothing, and in addition 
$60 was allowed for personal spending.- The budget was planned for 
the junior and senior years after an inventory of the clothing on hand 
at the close of the sophomore year. The different items of tlic in- 
ventory had a value as follows: Underclothing, $12.25; outer clothing, 
$20.50; footwear, $8.25; street clothing, $24; hats, $4; and clothing 
accessories, $8.80—a total of $77.80. 

The budget, showing the proportion each item forms of the tvtal 
and the amount allowed for two years, is as follows: 















Co 
Per cent. 2 yt 
RI enc. oad ckbie dds bind Cah dadg:dom «bb. a2 is Chink 16. 8 $42. 35 
tc a 1, Sans. oo 0G de attnmbed te nach ap bianes et 25. 0 62. 75 





A fae eee ae. ie) Dt eb rede ¢ by iine we 22. 6 57. 00 






I. hts ida . dine de Fas Ba Se a New eee oe 21.8 55. 50 
Clothing accessories, gloves, toilet articler................. 6. 2 15. 75 
Be cin winced tae. dian 0, nbi8 nde th bande Gd Mad apne ow base 3. 6 9. 00 
Cleaning, pressing, repairing.........................----- 3. 6 9. 00 
ee uk on Sewla dc boc o's st acpey te cevebee .4 1. 28 







ee 


The following general division of the spending money, $60 per year, 
which was to be given in monthly payments of $5, was made: 


ce tts as ge ee ol ae REE Mien $6. 00 
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Benevolences, church, Sunday school, Junior Red Cross, donations... ©.‘ 
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Measures to Reduce Cost of Living in Buenos Aires.! 


N JANUARY §8, 1923, the intendant of Buenos Aires issued a 
decree creating a board for providing and reducing the cost of 
articles of consumption (Junta de Abastecimiento y Abarata- 

miento de articulos de consumo) or, in other words, lowering the cost 
of living by bringing the producer and consumer together. A repre- 
sentative of the intendant’s office will preside over the board, which 
will be composed of two representatives of the producers of each of 
the following: Meat, fish, fruits and vegetables, milk and milk 
products, ey and eggs, and wood and coal. One representative 
in each line will be named by the producers, the other by the munici- 
pal intendant’s office. The board is authorized to install booths in 
the municipal markets, the public fairs, and private premises for 
selling directly to the consumer. These booths are to be subject to 
all the ordinances concerning sanitation, taxes, etc. The funds and 
other resources as well as the duties of the office of the superintendent 
of markets will be transferred to the new board. The regulations 
governing the activities of the board are to be drawn up by the board 
and submitted to the intendant for approval. 


Minimum of Subsistence Costs in Berlin, February, 1923. 
A, Finanzpolit by Dr. R. Kuczynski,? economist and editor of 


Finanzpolitische Korrespondenz, giving the minimum sub- 

sistence costs in Greater Berlin in February, 1923, indicates 
to what phenomenal heights the cost of living has been driven by 
the recent further depreciation of German currency. 

In computing the minimum subsistence costs Doctor Kuczynski 
assumes that the daily nutrition-requirements of a child 6 to 10 
years old are equivalent to 1,600 calories, those of an adult woman 
to 2,400 calories, and those of an adult man to 3,000 calories, and 
that consumption is restricted as much as possible to the cheapest 
foodstuffs. He further assumes that an apartment consisting of 
one room and kitchen represents the minimum housing requirements 
of # workman’s family composed of husband, wife, and two children 
(6 to 10 years old) and that the heating and lighting of such an 
apartment requires 1 metric centner (220.46 pounds) of briquets 
and 6 cubic meters (212 cubic feet) of gas, respectively. 

Basing his deductions on these assumptions Doctor Kuczynski 
has computed the following table showing the increase in the cost 
of the weekly minimum of subsistence for a single man, a married 
couple, and a married couple with two children. 





Argentina. Departamento Naciondl del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, January, 1923, 
pp. 996, 997. 
? Finanzpolitische Korrespondenz, Berlin, Mar. 5, 1923. 
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COST OF WEEKLY MINIMUM OF_SUBSISTENCE IN GREATER BERLIN, 1913-14 7 
FEBRUARY, 1923. 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents.] 











| Cost of weekly —— of subsistence 
or— 
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With regard to the wages which must be received in order to 
secure the minimum necessaries of life, Doctor Kuczynski says: 


Reckoned by the working-day, the necessary minimum wage in February, 192), jor 
a single man was 6,935 marks, for a childless couple 10,424 marks, and for a married 
couple with two children of 6 to 10 years 13,506 marks. Computed on the basis oi 
year, the minimum of existence wage for a single man amounts to 2,170,500 marks, 
or a childless couple to 3,262,600 marks, and for a couple with two children to 4,227 (00 







From the year immediately preeeding the war to February, 1923, the weekly 
minimum of existence in Greater Berlin increased as follows: For the single man, 
from 16.75 to 41,607 marks, or 2,484 times; for a childless couple, from 22.30 to 62,542 
marks, or 2,804.6 times; and for a couple with two children, from 28.80 to §),()) 
marks, or 2,813.8 times. Measured by the minimum cost of existence in Creater 
Berlin, the mark [23.8 cents, par} is now worth about ene twenty-eighth picunig 
[0.0085 cent, par]. 












Retail Prices of Clothing in Great Britain, 1914 to 1923.' 
R° work prices of clothing have, in common with other items of 





working-class expenditure, experienced a remarkable imcrease 

since the beginning of the war, and they are still high. The 
British Labor Office, basing its conclusions upon the statistics gath- 
ered for its monthly reports on retail prices of articles used by the 
ordinary workingman’s family, states that retail prices of clothing 
rose steadily until the summer of 1917 and even more rapidly there 
after until the latter part of 1918. In the fall of 1919 the upwar 
tendency was again marked, and in the summer of 1920 retail prices 
of clot were 330 per cent above the pre-war level. Later in thai 
ear a decline set in, and by October 1, 1921, the maximum increast 
ad been cut to 165 per cent above the 1914 prices. Since then the 
fall in prices of clothing has been gradual, oa on February 1, 1923, 
they were still 125 per cent above those prevailing in July, 1914. 


——t 


















1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, February, 1923, p. 45. 
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Using July, 1914, as a basis, the average percentage increases on 
February 1, 1923, in the six clothing groups for which data are 
-ocured were as follows: 


Per cent of increase. 


I, © CLUE o Et, cull. ok Succ ddieccccccdmemec cde 90 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments........................ 160 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery........................2.-----eee 140 
Cotton material for women’s outer garments......................... 210 
Cotton underclothing material and hosiery.......................... 140 
Di eet cews 6s ae edne onat MAG oh eben ce es secececncccbescams 110 


An indication of the “agree ranges of prices for individual items 
»f clothing appears in the table following. In presenting this table 
he Ministry of Labor Gazette calls attention to the fact that the 
method of calculation is “that of combining the percentage changes 
n the prices quoted by retailers from month to month, and not that 
yf averaging the prices quoted.” The quotations for materials are 
per yard,” for footwear “per pair,” and for other articles ‘“ each.” 


ETAIL PRICES OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, JULY, 1914, AND FEBRUARY 1, 1923. 


{Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny=2.08 cents.] 











Article. July, 1914. Feb. 1, 1923. 














en's suits and overcoats: SS Sa i. 
ned... . oo ca botehebcabsocccceves 271 0-30 O 35 0-55 0 
i , . ..... . ccceunhuswebeivesestiutnateesl | 2 0-30 0 5 6 0-55 «(CO 
RARE ET RE, | ES 30 0-42 O 50 O-84 0O 
Custom-made overecats........................-. i Sais GE x. 30 0-35 +O 1 O-84 O 
joolen material for women’s outer garments: | 
e—— re etekeeSeconséndsvis ceca 1 6-3 0 | 3 11-6 11 
STE OEE Te ] 0-2 (0) 1 1-3 ii 
i ct dnnetnoctaceadeesébbenta 4: SE ] 0-2 0O 1 11-3 11 
I BER, ices ¢ 3 11-5 ll 
EE TR a i ae pS SRE | 5 EEE 1 6-2 90 S6Cti«CéB - 4 «Odd 
oolen underclothing and hosiery: 

LS St 3G > Shs cteeedttinc sss <tlompensaese SoR>s i 4 6-7 I 
EET eget ie ee ne la 60 61 0O | . '*e=T 3 
RS eR i RL Saisee 1 O-1 6} 1 11-3 Il 
Women’s woolen stockings............... ia cwsedbemetiia veut 0 93-1 0 | @-7 fs 
ESTES ST I ah Rae. 0 82-1 03 ie ) ) ee 
on material for women’s outer garments: 
ee eee 8 ee Te tees ommancced 0 3-0 43) 0 103? 1 {4 
Ee NP Asi, Silat AN, eI Ry 0 30 43 0 103-1 4 
ete TaN SRR ts pina 0 3-0 43 0-1 4 
ORE oo Siehee areal. et gens aaa 0 4-0 63 1 0-1 9 
|S SAS ee oa ry CRG 6 4-0 63 1 O-1 6% 
ton underclothing and hosiery: ; 
SE EEE Sp ee es Ae See re 0 445-0 7] 1 0 
Se Oe el sesteoves 0 43-1 Of!) 0 83-1 6) 
SE Sl heey es 0 2-0 4 0 6-1 0F 
i i aN A RRR Ah RR 0 30 4) 0 63-1 03 
Es eee. | oc cdeeees acs 0 3-0 43 0 103-1 4 
ALLEL REI A Se 0 32-0 4 0 62-1 03 
0eS: 

SS ye eS ae ee 5 11-8 Il! 12 6-18 6 
a ih a ol 6 11-10 6 12 6-18 6 
Women’s shoes / 4 11-8 I 10 6-16 11 
aside ccecaseenbacedecestscscovdh ieee sss 4 3 IL-5 It 7 11-12 11 
._ . » |) “ra ae re Sao 3 6-5 il 7 6-12 6 
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Cost of Living in Mexico in 1922.’ 


URING the summer of 1922 the Mexican Department of [.)o, 
made an investigation of the cost of living for workinemey 
in the different regions and industrial centers of the Repibjic. 

In the case of 4,100 families in the municipalities which form {}). 
Federal District, a more detailed study was made. These familie 
averaged 4.85 persons each. The typical family is therefore h; 
consist of five persons—husband, wife, boy of 9 or 10 years of ag 
infant, and an elderly or invalid male dependent. 

The table following shows the amount of food needed daily by th, 
typical family, the most necessary articles of clothing and {\ 
probable duration, housing expenses (rent and light), and mise), 
neous (soap and baths), with the daily cost of each item based on tlie 
retail prices in the city of Mexico during the first 10 days of July, 
1922. It is estimated that the quantity of food shown in this ia} 
would supply a total of 11,200 calories. This allows 3,500 calo 
for the husband, 2,800 for the wife and infant, 2,800 for the elderly 
or invalid dependent, and 2,100 for the boy. 


DAILY COST OF A WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY BUDGET IN THE CITY OF MEX 
JULY, 1922. 


[1 peso at par=49.9 cents; 1 gram=0.0353 ounce.] 








Quan-| Dura- | Cost aia Quan- | Dura- | | 
tity. | tin. | PV || ; tity. | tion. | 
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Food and fuel. | Clothing—Concluded. 
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@ Number per month. 


1 Mexico, Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo, De mento del Trabajo, Estudio sobre «! costo 
dela vida obrera en México, por Eliseo Garza, Wien {1922}; oletin del Departamentodel Trabajo, Mexico, 
March, 1922 (p. 97), and ‘Apuil, 1922 (p. 74 and folder). 
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The average prices of these items are received monthly from the 
presidents of 1,577 municipalities of 2,000 population or more. The 
average Of these prices for the whole country in January and April, 
1922, and the average prices in the Federal District for the same 
months and for 1910 are shown in the table following: 

\VERAGE PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION IN THE FEDERAL 
“DISTRICT, 1910, AND JANUARY AND APRIL, 1922, AND IN THE ENTIRE COUNTRY, JAN- 
UARY AND APRIL, 1922. 


[1 peso at par=49.9 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds; 1 liter=1.057 quarts; 1 meter=1.09 yards.] 
















Average price in— 








Article Unit Federal District. Entire country. 





April, 


1910 January, April, January, 
*-as 1922. 


1922. 1922. | 1922. 
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Food: | Pesos. Pesos. | Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. 
Beans, small Drown ...........cc.... Kilogram .| 0. 12 0. 125 0. 12 0. 19 0. 17 
Beef (cheap Cut)...........-.-..-.-- +6 0GO..00-..| 42 95 - 9 77 .7 
66 Trident ndachoddbon anata ae ~32 30 3] . 55 .59 
Buttels ccctinioan dads oo camp ctocedsppe = - 60 . 925 . 93 97 39 
Coffee, roasted and ground.......... pane! ao ea . 60 725 70 98 | 1.03 
Collet Mates cutie gesiae cs cdtd oe er ere 45 70 . 75 | .70 | «75 
yy 0 aE ee eines i mY 2d . 26 Pe | -3l 
Maint ..s cistiedsdiidincc<ssiic oo ailipees ey  ereg .09 . 125 12 | 09 . 08 
Milk ..ddtiinapidiie+cndeasctuiiieas Liter...... 15 .25 | 25 | .31 6 
Peppers, small green ................ Kilogram .| . 20 .48 | 45 | . 94 . 88 
Ri, Fe cctctecosceubustiodés er ees 15 . 295 . 29 | . 36 . 32 
Halk, GU icaet onc cosieelitnth Site cide bass Oisnenks! . 04 09 | 09 ll 10 
Sagit,, Midietss seu cooccimaavidewe< locuGQrandenst ake 315 | . 30 . 42 | . 40 

Charcoal .. .ccosesecececcceccsecscccecces |...do. 04 | 075 | 06 . 06 | . 06 

RR EE ES He _ eee 02 05 05 . 03 | . 08 

Cloth, coarse COttOM . ..........cccceeeee- | Meter ol 14 20 | 34 "37 | 35 

CANVES..cccececccececccecccsess seccceen se: do.......| - 40 1. 00 | 1. 00 | . 94 . % 

Punnelt..cécismisanddec esos <dhpebhte<bhesralsad hou | o12 23 | . 30 | 31 31 

CROs. <cdebatbetbadncecdccbevccucdss e+ ee 3. 00 8. 75 8.75 | 9. 02 8. 54 

ee ae Sy Fe | Each...... 44 . 75 | 75 | 1. 63 1.52 

Pe, (GI ctnccocescccbesvcndévs a eee | 2. 75 4. 00 3. 50 | 8, 81 7. 80 

BG (3 Gtdncccccsecccsacsecdscodt | Month. ...| 5.00} 11.62 | 11.78] 9. 42 9.19 

PR ce etarwcccevcsescvends eee +] SA0OF...-.. 12 . 235 | . 24 | oe 7 

a ES ar Kilogram .| 33 515 43 | . 86 8 

Dalbhh ... Sabdddacs ch abel Havscdvassec Each...... 25 .30 | - 20 | 31 34 

BEND... ccaguthibeeebbscssusovcvevesdeenie Kilogram . ~ 25 SS | . 55 73 . 69 

j ! | 














In January, 1922, the index of the cost of living in the Federal 
District was 175.66 (average for 1910=100). In March, 1922, it 
decreased to 174.57 and rose the following month to 179.19. In 
January, 1922, for all the States and Territories, the prices of articles 
of prime necessity averaged 58.6 per cent above those of the Federal 
over and in April, 1922, 48.6 per cent above the level in the 
istrict. 





i, 
— 





— 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices in Scandinavian Countries and Finland. 
Denmark. 


ETAIL prices and a cost-of-living budget for January, 1923, in 
R Denmark are published by the Statistical Department of Den- 
mark in Statistiske Efterretninger No. 4, 1923. Actual prices 

and index numbers, based on a standard budget of a workman’s 
family of five persons, which in 1914 spent 2,000 kroner ($536, par), 
for the years 1914 and 1920 to 1923 are shown in Table 1. The ex- 
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penditure in January, 1923, was 3,963 kroner ($1,062.08, par), a smal| 
ey from that mm July, 1922, which was 3,987 kroner ($1,068.52 
par). 


TxBLE 1.—COST OF LIVING OF A WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS IN 
MARK, JULY, 1914, AND 1920 TO JANUARY, 1923. 


[1 krone at. par=26.8.cents.] 


TABLE 2. 











Index numb 


Cost in July— (1914100) for 





Cost | 
in 








| | Janu- 
ary, | July, July, | Jul 
1923. | 199). | 1921.’ | 1922 


| 








Food: 
nn aE PE ee 
Cheesy, Gd Cems. . ... 2... 2. oe eo oe { 
Margarine, butter, amd fats................ 
Fish cae EEE CES EF 
aa rs tlh n't hp cana’ paa,s +4 apepe¥bcn apn 
I MIR MIN, 6nbis 5. . oe ewttile treo aul 
Potatoes, vegetables, fruit................-| 
UE | CEE, GOR dacs cc cn cc codec ccestvaes 


_ 6” I ers Ss pe ee 


Kr. 
684 
358 | 
349 
50 4 
317 
116 | 
183 | 
351 | 


\2, 408. /2, 242 |, 746 |2, 709 


Kr. 
648 
299 
264 ; 
51 SD bewwe <x ee 
391 
101 | 
163 
325 | 








fargarine 





Seb anladwroemeleas revetable 
heese, sk 
fres) 


stor: 


























By 








669 | 587 | 594 
443 | 443 
301 | 277 


Clothing, shoes, laundry............-.......-.- 959 
PRES “ARE < SE Bh 8 , 371 | 403 
ann... .o1....).. ccc... .s08ee | 563.| 408 | 
‘Taxes, subscriptions, ete...................---- | 476 632 | 535} 
Miscella 457 | 396) 376) 376 


2,826- 2; 508 |2, 242 |2,254 |......)......].... 


563 | 
227 
247 





eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eal, fore 





eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Pork, butt 
Pork, back 
enderloit 
Pork, salt. 
fatton, fo 





5, 234 4, 743 (> 987 [* 963 














Retail prices of food for January, 1922 and 1923, in Copenhagen, 
im country towns, and in 100 country districts and for the whole 
country are set forth in Table 2. 


fam, smo 
Pork, fat, s 
ausage, Si 
Herring, fr 
odfish... 
lounders. 








TABLE 2.—RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN SPECIFIED LOCALITIES IN DENMARK, JAN! 

ARY, 1922, AND JANUARY, 1923. ve 
arrots... 
Potatoes. . 
alt, kitel 
— — ashing st 


January, 1923. ap, brow 





[1 ére at par—0.268 cent; 1 kilogram —2.2046 pounds; ft liter=1.057 quarts.] 








| 


January, 1922. 
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dis- HE | 
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al ABLE 2,-RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN SPECIFIED LOCALITLES IN DENMARK, JANU- 
all i ARY,, 1922, AND JANUARY, 1923—Conciuded. 
2 ee eee ee 
| January, 1922. January, 1923. 
| OTSA £5 te sasittnebaasatdenelioad 
| | | Aver- Aver: 
‘ = 100 | 100 
Article. Unit. . age | —_ age 
\Copen- —¥ ‘a for |Copen- x be for 
= | MAe-icowns.| dis- | whole |Bagen.| towns! is. | Whole 
tricts. try. | tricts. try. 
a 2 | Pre. Pre. Dre. Mre. | Dre. | Ore. Ore. Ore. 
nu- ee ee eee Kilogram...| 423 390 380 | 398] 420 403 387 | 403 
eg, common COMgo........-../..... Ciiaces« 810 744 800 785 820 758 816 | 798 
5 kpples, evaporated, American.|..... d0.......| 287 293 283 288 244 236 226 | 235 
kpricots, evaporated Sebati << dhbaiaws do.......| 400 409 393 401; 418 411 399 | 409 
ang NGS.» cacoe 6Getitibe © dn dgine 50 dlasnes d0.......) 202 178 164 181} 176 159 148 161 
1s, Valencia.............. al cess | 321 300} 29) 303) 245 | 221 209 | 22 
balls, Faroe Islands.......| 4% kilogram. . 103 101 105 | 103 91 93 91 | 92 
Sey OA ee Cilogram . .. 369 353 352] 358 509 492 | 488 496 
—S le, ae ey 278 221 207 | 235 | 24! 192 183 | 205 
fargarine, vegetable.........../..... re 104 189 186 190 174 166 | 161 167 
eNO iin csccvecscvnd Babes ae | 184 188 191 188 156 162} 162] 160 
noose, Skim-milkc.............|..006 Branre- | 198 111 110 140 194 133.} 137 | 155 
—~ "af § Re a | 623] 493] 447] 521 513| 432 413} 453 
ops, stora 484} 423] 440] 449/ 356| 350] 336 347 
35 29 28 31 41; 33| 3 35 
| | 
=r 2 12 10 il 15 i2/ 10} 12 
: 25 pega Her “reves 2} 14 2} 1} 2! 13] «wil 6 
beef, fore Quarter.............. | Kilogram... 178 146 147 157 | 173 154 154 160 
Pref, HoneleSS. 2.22 wee cnclecees Pe 330} 241 234 268 | 313 245 | 234 264 
a SP WE arcsschcoccccdonced eccts 183} 162 144 163 | 187 167 155 170 
} | 
Se ee hve ae | 249) 27: 270 | 264 | 231 | 250] 254 248 
¥ rere ee ar  _ ne 65 | 54 58 59 59 | 53 61 58 
SEIU « o cadba de Wad ees nceun aaa Gissisis 513 464 456 478 | 469 | 417 410 432 
Mark, £016... cvewe cowen>cpcoe ss = BB. .20-- | 336 314 310 320 326} 303 293 307 
futton, fore quarter, Icelandic}... .. © EB daty 190 201 209 200 | 157 | 161 158 | 159 
n 
ae Ham, smoked, boneless........ Rees on 49% | 515 539 517 | 462 474 474 470 
ple Mark, fat, seasoned ............|..... "eS 275 | 207 216 | 233) 258 203 203 221 
™ usage, Summer.............. ee do.......! 5) 498] 502; 562| 502] 427!| 425 481 
S43 ae Ser Oss ctasiid 136 | 91 91 106 93 80 | 78 S4 
Se SS Lede Pikasbess 129) 77 78 9 | 81 60 66 69 
MURINE « . ncduhbideter ddbinbes we AC...-..| 7 | 206 162; 242) 250) 158 152 190 
| ee | bises de:....../ Wl} 17 15 6/ 13 16 15 15 
ON GEES «RRR: saad du..4 814 8 21 25 19 19 17 18 
ee eiihdewetes — ree | 16 15 144/ °15 14 14 13 14 
CI oe cenwes $353 OP. isseces 20 20 19 20 19 18 18 18 
: ashing soda, American. ..... Deed Berdes. 18 21 21 20 16 17 17 17 
ap, brown, pet cictoien | — 40...0<~. 74 74 | 73 74 | 84 83 79 82 
wae eee SL Gs 
Norway. 
- HE Statistical Central Bureau of Norway, in Statistiske Meddelel- 
ser, No. 1, 1923, publishes figures showing the cost of living in 
. orway for specified months in 1914, 1922, and 1923 for a working- 
‘is (2an’s family of five persons, and index numbers based on a standard 
* Budget for such a family with an income in 1914 of about 1,500 
iv - ») 
Boner ($402, par). These figures are shown in Table 3. 
45 
Rf 
66 
79 
104 
3 
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TABLE 3.—COST OF LIVING FOR A WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY OF 5 PERSONS IN Nv) tWAY 


IN SPECIFIED MONTHS IN 1914, 1922, AND 1923. 


{1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 














Serre re ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
ee ee ee ee 
eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


Other EE oct Ls. Oko sv ak cbgtreeds omandl 





Jan. 


Kr. 
279 
61 


| 
| 
} 


1922 


Nov. 


= 





Re IE SA ge Se es EL ees ee 


Fuel and light: 
FO ae eee, Cae ore ap 
i pe tds ite, pad nees sumieditednesea 
Gas and electricity ............-..-----..---+----- 


Dec. 


r 


256 


63 
66 


64 | 


733 | 1,886 | 1,582 | 1,576 








} 

| Ja 
| 19 
& 


Bi | 
oe 
5R0 | 
256 | 
154 
63 
66 | 
64 


1, 569 























1 Estimated price. 


Retail prices of food for the same period, based on average 
for 31 cities, published by the bureau, are set forth in Table 4 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN NORWAY IN SPECIFIED 
IN 1914, 1922, AND 1923. 


{1 gre at par=—0.268 cent; 1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds; 


1 liter= 





1.057 quarts. } 





Article. 











Hind TE a a a ae 
es eR Ape 5 Re Ae 


i ee ee ee ee |) eee es 


Sa 
NED. 60s sccqocamedis edetou'e 6 MED>snten- 
Teal: 


ER ee ee a || 
a NG se NTFS Settee’ 





lg ER eee te! ee | 
1 Estimated price. 
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Taste 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN NORWAY IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
IN 1914, 1922, AND 1923—Concluded. 








Index figures 
| (July, 1914= 
100). 


Jan., | Jan., 
| 1923. 





GN bib ennes sce cue csicadhs ° 
ib. abebatewcs coches cstcknoncisa 





“Animal, best 
Animal, cheapest 
VeRDUNIN Boss cccccccecosccess 





SUE Rs obs 6 Sbc cde coccccccccacceces 
Flour 
\\ 


V heat, American 


Rye 





Bolted rye 
Be iI 
Peas, } 
pip  * eee eee hee 
Rice. 
Oat — 
Oat grits, American 
Potatoes, both new and old 
( ibbage 
Coffee: 
lava Malang 
Guatemala 





Sugar: 
Granulated 


Crus 


Chocolate, No. 3 

Sultana plums 

Apples, dried, American 
Salt, kitehen 

















1 Estimated price. 2 Maximum price. 


Sweden. 


[NDEX numbers of cost of living in Sweden are published in Sociala 

Meddelanden No. 1 B, 1923. These index numbers, given in the 

table below, are based on a standard budget for a py family 
$ 


of four persons with an annual income of 2,000 kronor ($536, par) in 
1914. e general increase in cost of living from July, 1914, to 


January, 1923, was 83 per cent. 
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TaBLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING OF A WORKING-CLASS FAMILY op 
FOUR PERSONS IN SWEDEN, 1918 TO 1923. 


[July,.1914—100.} 








January 





1921 | 1922 | 1922 





WORETOC C650 6 cre re ese ecce coccdcasovecsiovooese 287 


ES ES ES eS oy Cea ew 130 
eo dies chedianetebebagupgeieakccagheheipuse 326 372 
a eee ee 310 390 
nth coheed ccedhetactepecesésuneoeseseeenees 160 290 
Le SER UTE! Se See cates | 210 235 

REE PE RS CS OR AR et ee [ 287 270 


8 


202 
163 
207 
240 

72 


210 


— 
J 


Rages 
ota OR 


ONO Ore 








216 | 


8 








In Sociala Meddelanden No. 2, 1923, are shown average retail pric 
of 58 commodities in 49 districts of Sweden in specified months in 
1922 and in January, 1923. Im January, 1923, as compared wi 
December, 1922, 25 commodities decreased in cost, 14 showed a smal! 
increase, and 19showed nochange. The prices for the more importan: 
food articles appear in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN SWEDEN IN SPECIFIED MONTH 
IN 1922 AND IN JANUARY. 1923. 


{1 6re at par=0.268 cent; 1 liter=1.057 quarts; 1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds.} 








\, Per cent 
|) increase 
decrease 
Jan., 1923, a 
Jan., | compared 
1923.! with 








| Jan., 
191A, 











eee eee 
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~I 
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ra re ae ee 


ges: 
+ momen SS Sees ee + 
orage...... ees ET Yar ee eae 
Patedoes ald. s miabeddbine' 6» thab-dee anduninh Ged. th De 
Peas, yellow SE UTR a Te Kilogr oi 
pO EEE RS a SET PND 
Flour: 


~~ 
s & 





St ee ee ee ee) 


ee ee Pee er) | Pee ee 


Se ee 





eeyes gaskE 258 


n 
J 


BYE ¢ 


POC Relea eee we 


Rye, ee ee | eee 
soft, loaf a ;, 


R: 
eat, soft chea . 4 Ge cceda 
Wheat, c~ fast 


SSS2 Sees wave 


Bde bevitdd 223 +76. 0 


SRR eS? ee “ae +70.0 
VE Biadebsccccsccccece bed Sally as ot es oame 303 +101.5 


! Preliminary figures. 
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Mutto! 
Re 


Coffee, 
Sugar, 
Salt, 


CH 
Affai 
of-lin 
basec 
annu 
par) 

Com] 
3.8 p 
per c 
TABLE 


FINL 
ARY. 
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TABLE 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN SWEDEN IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
IN 1922 AND IN JANUARY, 1923—Concluded. 





— a > ne 
Per cent of 
increase (+) or 
decrease (—), 
Jan., 1923, as 


| Jan., compared 
Article. | 1923.1 with 











Nov. | Dec. 
| 








Mutton: Ore. | Ore. 
~ Roasting . | Kilogram... : 211 215 
175 | 173 
263 | 261 | 
251 | 246 
264 260 
205 200 





ish: 

F MertitpGdn Ao. . co cweeen ce ots : 70 66 
Cod, fresh f 97 94 
Ploundete) fremlh...... 26. cvccccceces 155 161 
Haddoek, —_ Dheiie ake daratenne « «alll 105 107 
Herring, Sait, Dest... .........se0- Smiaiedl do 62 60 | 

Coffee, unroasted, EE ee | 239 241 

o_o a eee 2114] 2113 

Gals, KitGIMMnccccccccccccwcccecccccws dn ail 22 20 | 20 | 




















| Preliminary figures. 2 Maximum price. 


Finland. 


HANGES in cost of living in Finland for specified months of 1922 
and for January, 1923, are shown by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs (Socialministeriet) in Social Tidskrift, No. 2, 1923. The cost- 
of-living index numbers republished in the table following are 
based on a standard budget of a workingman’s family with an 
annual income in 1908-9 of 1,600 to 2,000 marks ($309 to $396, 
par) per year, and the first half of 1914 is taken as the base. 
Comparmg January, 1923, with January, 1922, food decreased 
3.8 per eent, while rent creased over 33 per cent, and fuel about 8 
percent. The total cost of living was 2.3 per cent higher than in 1922. 


Taste 7.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING OF A WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN 
FINLAND AND IN HELSINGFORS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1922 AND IN JANU- 


ARY, 1923. 
[First half of 1914—100.} 








Finland. Helsingfors. 














1108 | 1030 
1090 928 | 921 
804 427 | 623 
1345 | 1095 3/| 1173 
; 1291 980 3; 1013 
1079 | 1079 | 1192 1192 
2526 2526 2260 3014 


1157 | 1150 1028 | 1103 | 1070 


























Retail prices of food in 40 districts in Finland for specified months 
of 1922 and January, 1923, are set forth in Table 8. 
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TaBLE 8—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN FINLAND IN SPECIFIED 
IN 1922 AND IN JANUARY, 1923. 


{1 penni at par=0.193 cent; 1 liter=1.057 quarts; 1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. | 











Cheese: a ae a ee yo en ee cee a 
Re ia a Re” ORs Si 


TE eee ye ee } Lewed 


Skim milk 


Eggs 

MDT d's ue.n att whines nop dedats> dekned 
RR ee a eae 
Carrots 


Flour: 
Wheat, foreign, best 
Wheat, domestic 


ee 
ee a 


lt ee ee 


Rye, —— pom. et a. Oe Soy 
NS OS EE ts es Se eee 
Mixed ose 


ee ee ee 


i nee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 


ish: 
tance aches +. + +cs gtdihsbnsncoeduse 
Herring, small, fresh 
a cia odie cadhuiaksslhen dowd 
NURSES So a oS ss wend 's cbiabekbeccecne 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Kilogram. .. 
Dencew ten 


Pe 
Kilogram. .. 


~se8- 
wane «Ve wwwcce 
wee e eho e ee oe 
awww eA ww wwee 
ee ee 
“=*88 
ewww eBUe www wee 
eee e «he www wn 
eee oe oc cocses 
ee ee 
ee 


“+e wee 
eee wee 


wwe eBVe www wee 





1922 


Penni. Penni. 
190 
RS 


3, 609 
3, 257 
2, 002 
1, 944 


2,942 
2, 327 
1,414 
4, 394 

298 


? 


112 
161 
172 
436 
761 
607 
402 











Penni. 


206 
95 


Penni 








“THE per cent of increase in the cost of living since 1914 in spec ilic 
and 1923 in the Scandinavian countries 
and Finland, taken from the Statistiske Efterretninger No. 8, 1‘)23, 
published by the Statistical Department of Denmark, is show: 11 


months of 1921, 1922 


[ 
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Table 9. The figures are based on cost-of-living budgets, made to 
conform as Closely as possible. 
TABLE 9.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 


TRIES AND FINLAND IN SPECIFIED MONTHS IN 1921, 1922, AND 1923, AS COMPARED 
WITH 1914. 





a oe a 





Denmark. 





Item. | 
July, Jan., 
1922, 1923. 


84 | 
117 | 
55 | 
201 | 














Norway. Finland 





| 
Dec., June, | Dec., Dec., | June, Dec., 
1921. | 1922. | 1922. 1921. | 1922. 1922, 
| 








1, 130 1, 039 1, 022 
, 007 | 999 990 
695 

1, 240 

2, 426 








i Included in total but no separate figures are given for this item. 


While the price level in Denmark and Sweden at’ the beginning of 
1922 was about the same as compared with that in 1914, for the first 
half of the year the price decreases were considerably more marked 
in Sweden than in Denmark, and while in Sweden the decrease con- 
tinued, the price level in Denmark was practically unchanged from 
July, 1922, to January, 1923, so that at the beginning of 1923 the 
price level in Denmark was considerably higher than that in Sweden. 
Norway, where as a rule the price level since 1914 had been somewhat 
higher than that for jedi ge! 3 and Sweden, shows a decrease through- 
out the year. For all three Scandinavian countries the price decreases 
were more marked for the first half of the year than for the last half. 
[In 1922 prices in Norway and Sweden decreased by about 15 per cent, 
while in Denmark the decrease was 6 to 7 per cent. 


—_ _— 
—— > > 


Index of Commodity Prices in Uruguay, 1913 to 1922. 


EPORTS from the United States consulate at Montevideo under 
dates of August 19, 1922, and February 23, 1923, contain tables 
prepared by the National Bureau of Labor (Oficina Nacional 

del Trabajo), giving average prices and corresponding index numbers 
of 28 articles of prime necessity for the years 1913 to 1922. From 
the tables, which are combined and reproduced below, it appears that 
of the 28 articles, 4 (beef, mutton, pork, and charcoal) decreased in 
average price in 1922 as compared with 1913, while one (farina) 
remained unchanged. The average price of 11 articles (hardtack, 
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beef tallow, corn meal, milk, erushed corn, beans, semolina, ‘“ maté” 
tea, sweet potatoes, wood, and tobacco) mereased less than 50 per 
cent; in the case of 8 articles (rice, sugar, spaghetti, wheat flour, eves 
bread, Irish potatoes, and kerosene) the merease was from 50 to 10 
per cent; while edible oils, salt, and vinegar increased over 100 per 
cent. 










AVERAGE PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 28 ARTICLES OF PRIME NECESSsITy 
IN URUGUAY, 1913 TO 1922. 







[1 peso at par=$¥.03; 1 kilogram—2.2046 pounds; 1 liter=1.057 quarts.]} 





Average price. 






























































} \ | | - rm 
Article. Unit. | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 22 Phe 
Detok 
i ] > 
Food: Pesos; Pesos .| Pesos.| Pesos. 2k Pe Ba Pesos | Peso arli 
Edible-oils.............- Liter. ..... 0.40 | 0.55 | 0.53 | 0.53 | 0.67 | 1.06 | 1.02 | 1.14 | 1.04 The 
| ESSERE, SRE te Kilogram .| .14/ .18| .20| .20| .23| .27| .3i 36] .28 ‘ the 
atecsecesssabeded ee aaah: 15] .20] .23] 25) .] .32f .35/ 241 | 31 1 the 
i etierdeccssescews o2-GO.creeee} «11 | .09/ .09) .10) .12) .14) .15] .14] «11 bres | 
ee adactch cate waidina ..-do pany Sat ae) <88T Led See BT.) 2B tect 
i wwreseced eves du « ..-d0 ‘+ 6B] 116] .11] .13] 113) .15] .18] «19 bast 
Beef tallow ............. cena Lk Sat oR 1 st sel oar ae 4481 233 gis 
| eae we” as 08} .09/ .09} 108] .10| .10] .10] .12 | .12 How 
Wheat flour............ -.-do. OF) .0OB; .12] .09; .12|] .10) .11] .15] .16 | pel 
EGS. cocccccceceerocors Dozen..... | -221 .) .28) -20}) .31} .32} .35] .41 . 38 ‘ , 
ROR ORRIN te Liter...... 08} .06] .07] .08} .08| .08| .09] .10| :o9 elat: 
Crushed corn. .......-.- Kilogram 1) 1b} .10) -10} IL} .12} 10) -12} «12 ‘ 
MED oS... cccndeoes ond tar gg #0} .14] .15| 113] .14| 114] 214] 2181] [20 late 
BERD 00... ccwesce. ewe ~--GOseee...| «BD 19} .24} .23) .2R} -22} .22) 24] .23 2 » 192 
BO, BEERS. coceicct. cus ..-do- Of) .08} .09) .08) .10} .10) .1L} -13 | 13 — 
Salt, coarse............. . «0... 02; .02} .03| .03| .04] .04] .05] .04 } - 08 ’ 910, 
Semolina (grits).-...... = ee 16; .16| .19)} .16; .18} .19} .19| .22] .22 a Ind 
Wins ontcdoccecns Liter... ... > 08} .M] .1L] .20]} 1.12] .14] 1.15] .16] «1 7 nt 
‘“Maté”’ tea... .......... Kilogram .| .28; .30} .30) .30/ .30} .30) .331 -44] .40 ill-tn 
ht aintdebeeennedtind liabcedk Geet ste t Cael oat i CED .el ot oT CUS 
Si inasttyessacnsGnd Saiicncos Mi .2 .2) 1.24) 1.24, 2A] 26) 1207 2 2 hown 
338) .37) .40) 1.446 45} 1.45) 146] 142 ’ 99] 
05; .06] .06; .05| .07] .06/) .06] .05 Jal, 
. 08 bt} -08| .11} .12} .10} 10] «10 based 
1.08 98 -89 |} .83 | 1.22} 1.31 | 1.25 | 1.25 2 2 
1.04 O7 | .| .OB LEO) 1.22; bI7/} 2-16 Liv ee 
09 09} .00| .12| .16} .17] «17 17 DEX 
1.79 ; | 1.98 





































poeeiebee ube Liter... d 33: | 
alii wine en acimiediiel Kilogram ./ 100 129 143 143 164 193 221 257 200 
IN ree cos ewscvsewe. +20. vee~- 108} 133 | 153) 167] fo8} 213 | 283} 273 | 207 
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Beef wee wee wee Peete ete » 
; Mutton......... Snedevicnediencce ET 
: Pork e+ ~ee8ee Pee eee waeaeli ee eee 100 79 
Sweet potatoes.........|...d0....... 100 | 100 
Trish potatoes. ....... 





Merosene........--...-.+-.-| Liter...... 
Tobaeceo............... obese ' 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Blast Furnaces in 1922.’ 


HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics presents the following statistics of wages and 
hours of labor in blast furnaces. 

The figures for 1922 were collected in the fall of the year, mostly in 
Netober, and cover 32 representative plants. The figures for the 
arlier years are drawn from preceding reports of the bureau. 

The tabulation covers the prineipal productive occupations, some 
‘the minor occupations being omitted. A consolidation of the fig- 
res here given discloses that as a whole average earnings per hour in 
last furnaces of the United States in 1922 as compared with 1920 
how a decrease of 33 per cent, as compared with 1913 an increase of 
| per cent, and as compared with 1910 an increase of 120 per cent. 
Relatively, the changes in average full-time weekly earnings approxi- 
ate those of hourly earnings. Average customary full-time hours 

1922 show no change from 1920 and a decrease of 9 per cent from 
910. 

Index numbers for customary full-time hours, hourly earnings, and 
ill-time weekly earnings, all selected occupations combined, are 
hown belew for the years from 1907 to 1922, except 1916, 1918, and 
921, for which no figures are available. ‘The index numbers are 
phased on the figures of 1913; that is, 1913 equals 100. 


DEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN BLAST FURNACES (PRINCIPAL PRO- 
DUCTIVE OCCUPATIONS COMBINED), 


[1913—100.] 





| 





| | 
Index numbers of— | | Index numbers of— 
| 


Cus- | | Cus- 
omers | Rarn- tomary 
time ings 


| 
hours —, hours | 
: per | 


| 
| week. | 
! 








9 
100 


SSssrse 


— 




















In the table that follows are shown the most significant facts 
bneerning average hours and average earnings for each of the prin- 
pe prinhediiiee occupations in blast furnaces in the period from 
910 to 1922, so far as available. It will be observed that the num- 





See MONTHLY LABOR REviEW, March, 1923, pp. 48-52, for similar data for tin-plate mills, and April, 
5, Dp. 58-62, for sheet mills. 
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ber of plants covered varies from year to year. The index numbex 
above are computed from a combination of the data for the principal 
occupations here shown. 


While the increase in hourly earnings in 1922 over 1913 is ‘1 po 
cent for the combined occupations as a whole, there is more or |e 
variation in the figures for the several occupations taken separately 
Earnings of blowers show an increase of 104 per cent in 1922 oye 


1913, while those of iron handlers and loaders show only 40 per cen; 
increase for the same period. Laborers’ rates were 85 per cen 
higher than in 1913, but 33 per cent lower than in 1920. 

The table below also shows index numbers of customary ful!-time 
hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earning; 
for each occupation concerning which data are available back to 
1910. In addition percentage distribution is made of employees in 
the several occupations according to customary full-time hours per 
week. 

AVERAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK 


EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN BLAST FU I \ \cpe 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922. 












































[1913=100.] 
j | Index numbers Per cent of employees w! or 
Aver-| Aver- | of— age full-time hours per w: vere— 
Num-} age | Aver-} age |_ mh ya 
Num-| ber | full- | age full- 
Occupation ber of | time | earn-| time | »,9)- | Full- | jOver Over 
and year. of | em- jhours| ings | week- | ,;,,, |Earn-| time | 48 | 48 | 60 | 
plants.| ploy-| per | per ly houre ings |week-| and | and 60 | and a 
ees. |week.| hour. | earn- er |, per ly | un- | un- }un-| *~ 
ings. deck hour.| earn-| der. | der | der 
. ings. | 60. | 72. 
Stockers. | 
ty SRE 32 |1,445 | 79.9 |$0. 164 i$13. 17 102 85 Fee (4) ie 2 f 
DS ciekosds see 32 904 | 79.7 . 168 | 13. 40 102 88 Ge tbc 1 3] 12 f 
ss a ia 34 (1,069 | 78.8 -171 3. 46 101 89 SS eR ] 2 10 | 1 i) 
ER ie dg aa 33 1,269 | 78.0} .192 | 15.00 100 100 BaP ivieas 1 3 18 | 12 j 
SS 35 1,081 | 74.9) .188 | 14.03 96 98 3 ee 3 4 27 | 21 4 
RS ee alias it 35 | 878 | 74.6] .188 | 13.99 96 98 OE docuce 2; 5 27 | 22 
ee eee 14 441 | 77.4 . 295 | 22.79 99 154 Le eer head 3 | 47 | 
SDV ihcnonseal 20 1.043 | 781] .465 | 36.32} 100/ 242] 242]..... 1i3/@)| 6] 6 6 
aya pg a 27 1,624 | 75.5 | .527 | 39.68 97 | 274 265 |..... 10 5 | le »' w 
2 eae | 3 1,316 74.4} .352| 26.06} 95! 183] 174/..... 3} 1] 10! 40 2 
Bot'om fillers. | 
acl ERT 14 672 | 84.0 - 152 | 12.77 102 90 PS «nasiiedhe SO. 2 ” 
SI 15 417 | 84.0; .149 |] 12.50 102 89 _ re a 10) 
a 15 | 468 | 82.2] .152 | 12.53 100 90 | See ee ae Se 15 Ss) 
MG chose 13 469 | 82.1 - 168 | 13. 88 100 100 Re a oe 16 oh 
ore 13 | 360 | 82.0} .167 | 13.76 100 99 og ee eS 17 83 
PSS: 9; 148] 82.4] .176}1448)-.100} 105] 104].....}..... EE a 14 he 
| ARR 3| 56/84.0] .270|22.68| 102] 161] 163].....)..... Tt ag FF 100 
ie ath a’ oe atee 4 72 | 82.2) .436 | 35.84 100 260 a fostauline ced ee ie. 69 
ee. Se pa 6 249 | 67.1 . 568 | 38. 35 82 338 276 |..... 5 ele Re | 23 9 
yl | 7 | 311 | 72.8| .336 | 24.44 89; 200! 176 }..... | a ee ) 
} 
Top fillers. | 
ee aes 13 | 142 | 82.8 169 | 13.85 | 103 88 Oe Be . © ee - 
1911... : 14 92 | 82.2 171 | 13.84 | 102 90} 91/]..... i 2 ee bg 
1912...........| 14] 96] 80.0] .175}13.81| 100] 92] 91}..... ee ee 19 | 2 
1913...........| 14] 98] 80.3} .191 | 15.19] 100] 100] 100]..... ee ee 16 78 
_ SSS 13 | 80} 80.1} .199) 15.71} 100| 104} 103}.....|) 8 |....]...-- 15 & 
1915. . pitas. 8 44; 79.0] .213 | 16.44 98; 112] 108}..... Atty Ea 9 | 
eee 3 22 | 84.0} .257 | 21.57; 105| 135) 142}.....)...-.. Jcbier<'e~ Loe. | 100 
i ie ht 4 28 | 76.7} .468 | 35.90 |° 96) 245 | 236]..... Se “A | > 
| SSSA 6| 74| 71.2] .573|39.72| 89} 300} 261]..... gic Oe 24 ; 
Re 7 86 | 68.8 | .388 | 26.02 oe 8 eS «ee eee 53 : 





























1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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AVERAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK 
~ EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN BLAST FURNACES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922—Continued. 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose aver- 
of— | age full-time hours per week were— 
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Occupation ime | SFD- pa | Punt! Over 
and year. ‘ tae \Earn-| time | 48 | 48 | 60 
hours| ings |week-| and | and | 4 land | 
| pe y -| un- | 2 | 
per | per ly un- | un un 


' 
thour.| earn-| der.| der der | 
| ai > - ' om 
week. ings. 60. | 72. 
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Blowers. 
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1911 
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Blow ing 
engineers. 


1910 153 
1911. 137 
1912 142 

wake 156 
147 
153 
122 
143 


243 
. 244 
. 249 
- 262 
+ 262 
- 391 > 
- 628 | 50. 24 
164 | 720 | 52. 50 
213 | .483 | 35. 49 


1 Less than 1 per cent. 2 Including 1 per cent whose full-time weekly hours were 91. 
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AVERAGES AND IN]/EX NUMBERS OF CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK. 
EARNINGS PER HiUR, AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGSIN BLAST FURNA Eg 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922—Continued. 








Index numbers | Per cent of employees whos: 
Aver- of— age full-time hours per week 


age 
full- | | 
time Full- Over} Over 
week- | ;; Earn-| time | 48 | 48 | 60 
ly ings |week-| and | and | and 
earn- per ly | un- une | un- 
i hour .| earn- | der.| der | der 
, | 60. 72. 
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VERAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 
EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGSIN BLAST FURNACES 
IN THE U NITED 8ST ATES , BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922—Concluded. 














Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose aver- 

Aver- of— | agefull-time hours per week were— 
age 
full- | | 

time Full- | \Over Over 

week- oe Earn-| time | 48 48 60 
ly ings |week-) and | and | go | and 
hour. | earn- per | ly | un-| un-| un- 

. ings. hour. | earn- der.| der | der 


‘ee ek.| | ings. 60. 72. 
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Less than I per cent. 
Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hours were 91. 
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Employment and Earnings in Massachusetts, January and February 
1923. 


sie statistics given below are taken from recent press releases 












furnished by the Massachusetts Department of Labor ay 
Industries: 





NUMBER ON PAY ROLL AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE IN 410 MANUFA( 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN ONE-WEEK PAY-ROLL PER 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1923. 














































































Total January, 1923. | Februar 
— 
of esta —— 
Industry. lish- Number | Average | Number 

mentsre-| on pay | weekly | on pay 

porting. | To 1. wage. roll. 
NE ae ee eee een 25 14, 343 $23.87 | 15,200 $24. 34 
Boots and shoes, cut stock and findings.............. 22 746 23.23 | 821 29 59 
ON REE EN ae Pee 15 3, 891 22.13 | 3, 662 29. 38 
Bread and other bakery products................-... 36 1,573 27. 40 | 1, 649 26.17 
EE 7 ee ae 16 1,373 22. 43 1, 361 23. 78 
i ko cel owebecdadebsseswecet 20° 525 18. 46 555 ) 86 
Confectionery and ice cream..................---...-- 22 2, 322 18.19 2,274 | ) 30 
Ede aia tis in chee debeeaeh deen’ 9 26 33, 787 19.83 | 333,281 ) 58 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies....... 10 8, 447 27.75 8, 742 27,% 
Foundry and machine-shop products ste slashes ie Deve: 32 5, 145 26. 20 3 5, 294 95 89 
he ee a bbe ate a minis o notions edan 0 iil 15 1,722 23.74 | 31,753 23-77 
Hosiery and knit goods... 2.2.2... .0cecssccecccccece 7 4,207 19. 26 4,117 20, 54 
is alt nits tin naln tied inns ss pe o<Bduhes*+thpo «ctl 8 760 24.77 $ 780 20. 37 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished............... 21 4,350 24. 26 4, 526 { 
BEIIND DOME. cndticn cnocccossoccccccccestcccemesccess 6 1,116 23. 87 1,11 
Paper and wood pulp a ndechinie baie Ml abats ideo owen 20 7,358 23. 56 37,543 { 
Printing and publishing, newspaper................. 5 1,477 36. 45 1,475 2 
EE HEME Oo nhc cccerescccccdccstccsvaucce 11 7, 825 25.99 7,739 
ANS ot aie nibmdh weGhihe ae Os odecchedanddece 10 4,274 21. 55 4,299 
Textile machinery and parts......................... 9 2, 643 29. 10 32,727 
Woolen and worsted goods. ..................-..-.-. 15 9,510 21.70 9,415 
pe BT RD a peer a ene mee 59 25, 343 23.71 | 324,265 

All industries represented ..................... 143, 237 

























1 Over 5,150 employees in 14 establishments received wage increases averaging 11.4 per cent 
month prior to the February report. 

2 Cees was a Slight increase in wages in 1 establishment, affecting only a small percent f the 
employees. . 

2 Overtime was reported in 1 establishment. 
4 There was an increase in wages averaging 7 per cent, affecting 1,086 employees in 6 esta! 
& There was an increase in wages averaging 12.8 per cent, affecting 3,779 employees in 4 estab! 














Data presented in the following table have reference to the operating 
schedules in effect during the week in February for which returns were 
made and to the number of wage adjustments made during the mont! 
prior to the February report. Returns were received in February for 
523 establishments, of which number 468, or 89.5 per cent, were opcr- 
ated on full-time schedules (11 reporting some overtime). ‘I\« re- 
maining 55 were on part-time schedules. In 9 of the 27 industries 
specified, full time was the rule in every establishment, and in |» pur 
time was reported in from 1 to 6 establishments, although no! pre- 

' dominating in any single industry. 

No wage adjustments occurred in 507 of the 523 establishments. 
Increases were noted in 16 establishments, averaging 10.5 per cn 
and affecting approximately 6,000 employees, or 3.5 per cent 0! 1! 
over 172,000 represented by these returns. There were no decr iss 

reported. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OPERATING FULL TIME AND PART TIME DURING 
“QNE-WEEK PAY-ROLL PERIOD IN FEBRUARY, 1923, AND WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 
DURING THE MONTH ENDING ON OR ABOUT FEBRUARY 15, 1923. 








— SA uns 


—_— | ' 
Number of establish- Number of establish- 

ments operating— ments reporting — 
| 








Number 
Industry. | Soke | ——- LA ee . Bt 
ments. Jie. 
change. 


Part | Wage 


ra Ad } 
Full time. Mae. 
time. increases. 








Automobiles, inciuding bodies and parts......... 
Datts GE Mis cacnccacccteses cocscccceccscceses 
Be 
es, paper 
Bread and other bakery products.......... cose 
leit TE Seti tb elcee dd Soccmba kins ck klk 
thing, women’s 


electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. .. 
Foundry and machine-shop products............ 


ra 


her, tanned, curried, and finished 
amber and planing-mill products.............. 
Machine tools 
et ings, anche dhe bdsUhbl deans ccavdders 
Paper and wood pulp 
Printing and publishing, book and job 
Printing and publishing, newspaper 
Rubber tif@S AMG COOdS. 2. cccccccccccccccccsscces 
Silk goods 
Textile machinery and parts 
fools, not elsewhere specified 
Woolen and worsted goods. ...................-- 
Ce PRS Se ee oe 





All industries represented 








1 No decreases were reported. 
Overtime reported in two establishments. 
i Overtime reported in one establishment. 


Average Weekly Wages in Tennessee, 1913 to 1922. 


HE following table shows average weekly wages by years for the 
past decade in Tennessee, taken from the tenth annual report 
of the bureau of workshop and factory inspection of that State 


for the year ending December 31, 1922: 


ing 
Ain 


TOME oe ; 
WCTORE \VERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE AND FEMALE ADULT EMPLOYEES AND OF 
onta MINOR EMPLOYEES IN TENNESSEE, 1913 TO 1922. 

y lor “ 
Adult employees. 





Minor 
em- 
ployees. 





Male. Female. 





. 68 . 92 
2.17 47 
2.40 | 858 
2.15 8, 69 
83 | . 40 
3.15 | . 21 
.07 77 
). 89 2. 02 
.22 | 12.99 
9.32 | .79 


moon 
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The same report gave the following figures as to the daily an 
weekly hours of labor of 16,641 female employees in 352 work p)|acos. 
Establi 
8 hours per day and not over 48 per week..........-.........--------22--.. ; 
9 hours per day and not over 54 per week...............-.2.--..2-222--22.. 124 
94 hours per day and not over 57 per week..................---+---2-----.. 69 
10 or 104 hours per day and not over 57 per week... .................2--2... 9 
Over 10 or 10} hours per day and over 57 per week.................-........ 
















Of these 352 establishments, 335 provided seats for women an: 247 
provided dressing rooms. 











Wages and Hours of Labor in Sydney and Melbourme, Ausiralia 
December 31, 1922." 


A STATEMENT recently received by the Bureau of Labor Siy- 
























































































tistics gives data showing the minimum weekly rates of waves JR Lo: 
and the general hoursof labor of adult workers in specified occu. " 
gs in Sydney and Melbourne on December 31, 1922, under the 
atest award, determination, or agreement. Similar wage chances 
under previous awards were noted in the Monraty LazBor Rey iry, Btre 
June, 1922, and February, 1923. du 
MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES 9F WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF 
WORKERS PER WEEK, IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, DEE. 31, 1922, B Sire 
INDUSTRY, AND OCCUPATION. to 
[Shilling at par 24.3 cents; penny= 2.03 cents.] 
Sydney. Melbourne. Sydney. Mel Moods 
Sex, industry, and Sex, industry, and j Cee 
occupation. occupation. , 
Wages. | Hours.) Wages. | Hours. Wages. | Hours.) Wage 
Males. Males—Contd. F 
8. ° &. 
Bakeries: a, & s. d. Metal trades— 
Bakers........| 92 6 44} 94 0 48 Coneluded. 13 6 # | to ts 
Board hands...| 96 6 44} 120 0 48 Molders, steel. - 102 
Ovenmen...... 101 6 44} 120 0 4 13 0 48 | 112 48 
Building trades: Patternmakers| 107 0 48 | 106 48 
Bricklayers....)100 1| 44| 110 0 44 Turners....... emplo 
Carpenters.....| 108 14 44]; 102 8 44 || Personal service: 8 0 75 railing 
Gas fitters..... 108 6 48 | 102 8 44 Cooks, hotel.../2 to as to |} spe alin 
Laborers. ....- 94 5 44/) 94 5 44 136 6 {124 pbolis 
Masons, stone..| 105 10 40} 115 0 4t Waiters, hotel.; 78 0 48} 82 6 8 1 
Painters....... 97 2) 44] % 3 44 || Printing and beok- 
Paper hangers.| 97 2 44; % 3 44 binding: york) 
110 0 Bookbinders...| 95 0 44 | 106 Al] 
Plasterers......| 107 3 4 |; to 44 C om positors, short] 
118 3 et RS 98 0 44) 106 | ne 
Plumbers......| 108 Ij 44,102 8 44 C om positers, was Te 
Clothing, ready- newspaper— hamp 
made: Day work.| 114 0| 44! 120 4 mean pe 
Cutters........ 100 0 44) 102 6 44 | Night work, 124 0 42 | 140 | 4 Bitheref, 
Pressers, coat..| 102 6 44/102 6 44 Linotype op- Bay 
Tailors........ 102 6 44) 102 6 44 erators, job..| 104 6 44/115 | omewere I 
Metal trades: Machinists, the 
Blacksmiths... 107 0 48 | 106 6 48 newspaper — ol 
Boilermakers..| 108 6|  48| 104 0 48 Day work.| 114 O| 44/111 7 4 enable 
Fitters......... 107 0 48 106 6- 48 Night work 124 0 42} 129 3 BR 
Linemen...... s . 48 a : 48 Stereotypers, EC; 
new: = me 
Molders, iron. and 48 to 48 Day work.| 106 6| 44|105 9 jmplates 
18 6 104 0 Night work} 118 6| 42/116 | 2 efhicier 
1 Australia. Bureau of Census and Statistics. Statement showing minimum rates of wages and 01in9'7 ailwa 
hours of labor for adult male workers in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, at Dee. 31, 1922. Mel)oume, 
Feb. 1, 1923. és t Was 
| Repor 
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yINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT 
and “WORKERS PER WEEK, IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, DEO. 31, 1922, BY SEX, 
















































































ses: INDUSTRY, AND OCCUPATION—Conciluded. 
—_———— ———————— — = 
, Sydney. Melbourne. Sydney. Melbourne. 
a, Miitex, industry, am@ jo 8} Sex, industry, and | Hine ~ ay 
- 124 ee poe patiOn. | occupation. 
62 Wages. |Hours.) Wages. } Hours. Wages. | Tours.) Wages. |Hours. 
~o ea | fn wets es wig | 
<3 ! 
Males—Contd. | Males—Ceoncld. 
90% ox til oolen: & d. &. d. | Weodworking— 
“0/ " Carders...cs0- 79 0 44) 84 0 48 Concluded. s. d. | s. dd. 
Spinners, . «- 78 6 | 44/1 85 0 48 Sawyers, band if % 0) (93 0 ' 
tocnh OCU: i. dcos + and 48 4 and i} {4 
ura! es et i} 98 0 Oo U 
L. poe th Sawyers, cir- if 88 0 |) {90 0 | 
f a | Vs J . g wnd is 
al; rst class.) 126 0 48/123 0| 48 cat. ee On 12) F yD 
aula, cond ifli4 OF ‘ Females. a :, } 
lass... | 120 0 | 48 | Ta 48 Clothing, ready- | 
| made: — 
rd class o* ° 48 | ee ° | 48 Machine op- 
Sta- : 114 0 ill 0 if l erators,coats! 49 9 44}; 49 9 44 
¢ Machine} 
Teg igoomarere operators, | { 
bremen. . | 
CCl. Firstelass..} 96 0 48 | 96 0| 48 > gi and | a tl fl @ 2 9 
the Secondelass} 90 0 48 | a3 9 | 48 Pailoresses, | 
ae. ‘ ae | Hats | ( ¢ 
noes Third class} 84 0 48 H and f 48 rc S. * o, 9% “ 
5 90 0 p : 2 ’| 
ra — » trousers and 
EN, rt eae | Peper ee assis | 46 9] 44/1 46 9 4 
“TNect ’ ° aper trades, box | f48 0) 
First year.| 81 0 44| 85 0 48 — na it 
Second year| 84 0 44) 88 0 4g}, makers. ......... ; @ 0 “ end aa 
YULT Thr), SO =i = © 48 Personal service, | ‘Ao 
chet Street-car mo- | = oh , r . 
DA, tormen-- | waitresses, hotels 49 O 4% 54 0 18 
-- | Printing and book- | 
i i - 
Heat om S 87 0 44 85 0 48 | binding: | | 
. oy » | 9 | a Zi 
year..... 90 0 441 88 0 48 Folders. .... es . ; 44 8 0 48 
; Third year.| 93 0 44) 91 0) 48] ey souk . te * * 
Woodworking: | 46 6 
Cabinetmakers; 98 1 44 101 6 48 || Textiles, woolen, 
- Coopers. ......] 104 0 44/110 0) 44 } weavers, loom. . | 53 3 | 44) 46 0 48 
' | HW } 











Li OUTS, — — = a = 
Hours of Labor on German Federal Railways.’ 
LLOWING the proclamation of the Republic, the German 
Government on November 23, 1918, introduced a statutory 
eight-hour working-day. As special regulations for railway 
mployees were not involved in the new law, those previously pre- 
aling by agreement between the different German States were 
pbolished, and as a commencement a decree was issued by the Prus- 
an Minister of Transportation imtroducing also the eight-hour 
vorking-day on the Prussian railways. Similar resolutions were 
shortly taken by other railway administrations. Soon, however, i! 
ras recognized that to adhere strictly to these regulations would 
hamper profitable operation of the railways. An agreement was 
therefore reached in accordance with which monthly working heurs 
were fixed between the different administrations and the employees. 
though nothing was changed in regard to the total amount of work it 
nabled the several systems to arrange their working plans favorably. 
Because the regulations governing working hours in the different 
uf™iates were by no means uniform, it soon became apparent that 
‘Meliciency was being curtailed. Then on April 1, 1920, the German 
liny Mtalways were taken over as a whole by the Federal Government. 
Bt was at once found necessary to fix a general working plan for the 
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‘Report from American consul at Berlin dated Feb. 20, 1923. 
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whole country. This was attempted in the first place by adminj:. 
trative measures and later on by legislation. Both attempts fajlo, 
Negotiations were thereupon resumed between the Federal Minis». 
of Transportation and the unions, and it was ultimately decided (},;; 
the question should be settled by administrative measures, a decisig, 


which became effective through an ordinance dated August 5, 1999 


and subsequently promulgated, applicable to all workmen and ey. 
ployees of the Federal railways. Owing to certain peculiar exigens) 

of railway service, it is not possible to make uniform rules to goyery 
all classes of employees. While, during certain hours an employe 









it's 









may be fully occupied, he has merely to stand by at others. (p, 
viously, the same pay can not be given for mere attendance as fy, 
the real working time. Therefore, according to the new regulations 






these hours of attendance are paid as only part working hours. Tp 
full working-day is eight hours, the week 48 hours, and the mont} 
208 hours. The week contains, therefore, 6 working-days ani| th. 
month 26 working-days. A shift comprises working hours, hours o/ 
attendance, and resting hours. The last-mentioned are considere( 
simply an interruption of the working hours, during which th. 

are allowed to leave their duties, but they do not count as intervals 
For constant occupation, the working time shall not exceed cig); 
hours, but this can be extended in case all of the eight hours are not 
actually working hours. An engine driver, for instance, shall, as , 
rule, work no longer than eight hours. 

Between the shifts lie the off-time intervals, which, as a rule, s}\l/ 
be eight hours and for men running trains, 10 hours. Fifty-two rest 
days are allowed each year, each to consist of 32 free hours. Seven 
teen of the annual rest days shall be Sundays and holidays. Night 
work shall not be done more than seven times in succession and 0! 
trains not more than four times in succession. 

For longer working hours than those mentioned here whi 
not be altogether avoided, alterations in the free hours schedule a 
fixed. ‘The personnel has the right to express its views in regard to 
working plans, but its approval is not a first requisite to any arrange 
ments the administration may prescribe. 






























Hours of Labor in Great Bnitain. 
WW" and in « hours of adult males, except in the mining industry 







and in certain dangerous trades are not restricted by !aw in 

Great Britain. ey are fixed in the principal trades }y 
collective agreements under whose provisions the 48-hour week ot 
less is almost universal.’ 

The factory and workshop acts, 1901 and 1907, and the employment 
of women, young persons, and children act, 1920, regulate the liours 
of labor of women and young persons employed in factories an 
workshops and to some extent have had the effect of reducing t 
working hours of adult males whose work depends upon tliat ¢ 
workers covered by the law. Under the provisions of the factory 
acts the legal hours of employment of women and young peop! 4 


limited to 12 on week days, except Saturday, inclusive of meal times. 




















1 International Labor Office. Hours of labor in industry (Great Britain). Geneva, Octod” 
Studies and reports. Series D (wages and hours), No. 7. 
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These hours must be worked either from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. or from 
7a.m. to 7 p. m. in all factories except textile factories, where the hours 
arefrom8a.m.to8p.m. Intervals of one and one-half hours (in textile 
factories two hours) are allowed daily for meals. On Saturday, or on 
aday in lieu of Saturday, working hours extend from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m., 
from 7 a.m. to 3 p. m., or from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., except in the textile 
factories where the work period on Saturday closes at noon with an 
interval of half an hour bor lunch. In certain industries a limited 
amount of overtime is allowed women over 18 years of age on week 
days other than Saturday. 

According to the provisions of the employment of women, young 
persons, and children act, 1920, two-day shifts may be worked by 
these classes of workers between 6 a. m.and 10p.m. (6a.m. and 2 p. m. 
onSaturdays). As arule,Sunday work, except ina few industries under 
special circumstances, and night work are prohibited in the case of 
women and young people. Ina limited number of industries boys over 
6 years of age may be employed in certain continuous processes. 
Further regulation of the hours of employment is made by the Sec- 
retary of State in dangerous and unhealthy trades, and in the smelting 
of lead, the manufacture of certain lead compounds, of pottery, and 
of india rubber; such restriction applies also to men’s hours of labor. 

Miners’ hours have been regulated from time to time by the coal 
mines acts. The coal mines regulation act, 1908, established the so- 
called eigut-hour day for all underground workers except firemen, 
pump men, fan men, furnace men, and cagers, whose maximum hours 
of work underground were limited to nine and one-half; in coal, iron, 
and fire-clay mines the actual working-day was one of eight hours in 
addition to the time necessary for one winding. ‘The coal mines act, 
1911, included the winding-engine men in the eight-hour day, though 
they might be employed for more than eight hours under certain cir- 
cumstances. The act of 1919 amended the act of 1908 as applied to 
coal mines, making the working-day in such mines one of seven hours 
and eight hours instead of eight hours and nine and one-half hours, 
and included the cagers. 

By special arrangement the working-day of men employed on con- 
tinuous work could be lengthened to eight hours. The seven-hour day 
“is reckoned from the time the last workman in the shift leaves the 
surface to the t.me the first workman in the shift returns to the sur- 
face.” Overtime of one hour per day may be worked in not more than 
60 days in each year. 

The report on hours of labor in industry contains also the hours of 
labor fixed as late as 1920 by collective agreements in the important 
trades and industries. As stated before, the working week of adult 
males, thus established, is generally 48 hours or less. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Textile Industry of Bombay 
(India) Presidency. 


SERIES of inquiries into the earnings and hours of labor in all 

A trades in the Bombey (India) Presidency is being undertaken 
by the labor office located in that city. The first of these 
reports‘ covering the cotton textile industry, the premier industry 








‘ India (Bombay). Labor office. Re ort on an inquiry into the wages and hours of labor in the cotton 
nillindustry, by C. Findlay Shirras. Bombay, 1923. 122 pp. 
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of the presidency, has recently been published. The object of the 
inquiry was to ascertain for a certain selected month (May being 
chosen) the changes in the earnings of workers in the cotton industry 
in 1921 as compared with a similar period in 1914. Since wage pay- 
ments in the industry are usually made by the month in the towns 
of the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of Ahmedabad ay, 
a few other districts, the monthly period has been used as a basis. 
The returns obtained from the pay rolls of employers relate to 
194,036 persons or 80.3 per cent of the total number employe: 
The table below gives the monthly earnings of the various classes 
of workers in the cotton mills in May, 1914, and May, 1921, the 
perennsege increases in May, 1921, and index numbers of cost of 
iving, nominal or money wages, and ‘real’ wages. The wave 
rates shown include certain allowances and the monthly bonus |x 
exclude (1) overtime pay; (2) the annual bonus; (3) allowances in 
the form of food or clothing at prices lower than the market prices. 
and (4) cheap housing, sometimes furnished. The term “big las” 
applies to boys 14 to 18 years of age. Girls of these age limits are 
not classified separately. According to the provisions of the li ian 
Factories Act XII of 1911, under which the wage census was taken, 
a “child” is a person over 9 but under 14 years of age. Under thi 
Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922, which became operative .)\ily 
1, 1922, a “child for the purposes of employment in factories is iow 
a person 12 but under 15 years of age.” 























AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME WORKERS IN COTTON TEX’ 
DUSTRY OF BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF 1) 
NOMINAL WAGES, AND REAL WAGES, MAY, 192i, BY INDUSTRIAL CENTEL 
CLASS OF WORKER. 
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Index numbers, M 



























Average monthly earnings.! | (1914—=100 
District and class of worker. . 
| Cost of | Nomina! 
May, 1914. May, 1921. living. | wages. 
Bombay (city and island): Re 6. Pp. Rs. a. Pp. | 
ES Solind dn vrs upd s CV eb wu over o dg i8 6 8 4 158 «2 167 190 
|| EE: APES aay 10 O 10 i 167 173 
Big tads and children ?................. 9 6 7 18 0 30 167 192 | 
Pes 8 sos chnlnnd idk = dedb kidd 16 6 8 30 1 0 167 187 | 
Ahmedabad: 
SE ERP iter SP RE Es BE PRP TRE RS ee ee Ee 34 2 i! 167 221 
EE PO Pn EM eae 9 15 ll 19 9 4 167 196 
Big lads and children ?................. _£dg git | i. ee 167 258 
I gt a ie a on 5 Shee o 133 9 9 30 2 il 167 222 
Sholapur: 
MRSA oad o Me bbs civdesididedec. dgea ! 144 63 (iil 2 138 9 167 182 
CN Se ar ind > eiqatceroedeis : 5 1% Ill 1 15 9 167 187 12 
Big lads and children ?................. 6 9 6 1412 0 167 224 134 
Been WOR S BF5 She ii b es - dadieo so 10 9 4 2 9 4 167 194 
Other centers: 
Mi. s chinocacccconepeteweasdid hubbiees 13 8 7) 23 12 4 167 212 
WEDS SUC od'bs3 ao bbb obec hk cviclUewed » wx 6 13 4 a 3 167 240 
Big lads and children *................. A} 34 -_. ee 167 200 
Pe IE 6 os wacundivatleoscbhes occt¥Ss 11 4 #1 25 1 10 167 211 
Presidency: | ; 
RRR RRS SEPP RS te OE, Sela a aaa eae 17-46. 8, 33 6 10 167 196 
PES Lie, hs ck nt ch scien ocd ceubaas Wl EL 9 0 1) m9 4 167 184 
Big lads and children 2.................. 7.23 4 > ee 167 219 
Be PE dain curse oemend> pido EY 4. 14 ft il 2 14 #4 167 196 























1 Ywing to the constantly changing value of the rupee no attempt is made to give the equivalent '" | 
Staiesmoney. The value of the rupee according to the latest Treasury cir is 22.77 cents. <A! 


ve Ofar ; @pie=y, of an anna. 
2 Counting two half-timers as one full-timer. 
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While the earnings of Indian cotton mill workers naturally varied 
with the cost of living, the wages in other industries, the labor supply, 
the proportion of skilled or unskilled workers, and other conditions 
in the different centers, the above table shows that there was a 
marked advancement in every case. Increases in men’s nominal 
wages ranged from 82 per cent at Sholapur to 112 per cent in other 
centers than the principal ones named; women’s from 73 per cent at 
Bombay to 140 per cent in other centers. The largest increase is 
noted Im minors’ earnings at Ahmedabad. 

In order to determime the adequacy of the nominal wages in 
meeting increases in the cost of living the labor office at Bombay 
calculated an index number of “real wages.” The cost of living 
index number for the city of Bombay was used as a basis, the index of 
“real wages’’ being obtained by the following formula: 


money wage index x 100 


e¢ ; 72.0 0 5 Y= — ~— 
Real wage’’ index cost of living index 


As just shown, the nominal wages of male workers in the Bombay 
cotton mills increased 90 per cent from 1914 to May, 1921. The 
cost of living, however, increased 67 per cent during the same period, 
so that “real wages’’ were only 14 per cent above the 1914 level. 
Increases in real wages appear in every case given in the table, though 
the margin is small in a few instances. 

In the table below, the average daily earnings of adult operators 
during May, 1921, and according to occupation are shown. 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF COTTON MILL EMPLOYEES ' IN THE BOMBAY (INDIA) 

PRESIDENCY IN MAY, 1921, BY OCCUPATION. 














Bombay (city | 





ahac : an . 
| and island). | Ahmedabad. Sholapur. | Other center 
Occupation. BE] | | ps 
| Time | Piece | Time | Piece Time | Piece | Time | ce 





workers. workers.) workers.| workers.| workers.| workers.| workers. 

















Rs. a. p.iRs. a. p.iRs. a. 


Rs. a. p p. Rs. a. p.iRs. a. p.\Rs. a. p.\ Rs. a. p. 
PARES. . ocinsactopasahodsconss 2 15 6/38 13 Bil 15 8 10 211 12 973 0OO]2 3 3/2 1 
Piecers: | 
Mulespinningdepartment..1 5 2j/1 6 2/1 O 7/)......... Dy Me O Cesioseone 0 1310/1 4 4 
Ring spimning depart- | 


ment— 
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eee eeeseesseseseee &® YF OO laeweeeecee(V 2432 B&F 4E PF FR DB fw www eww FFD OV lw ww wwe 
seeeececceesese VE BEB Ff le wweweee se (VY 2482 VY V £40 2h YW SF DF lw wwe ewne 


Spinners, mawle........-.-.seee 
Weay ers: 


eeeecceeei( A VV V leweeeeeee 





Se eee ewe wees eee wlaw twee ww e SF BD lew wet e www eee eee mw wm ww nF SE EM Jaw ww ww wwe 
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Three 1O0MS......-....cccleccceeee. Tee Gb ) ettretten Tar BF agenegy.: serpgihden Ry Sw 
. POU i iinadindh connhdivectdonta Bt Th -B Repeee iat, OP. OS fanceeepccdecoccnsee DP ateciads 2 1686 
inders: 

Mom . cise binds swath dbid 1 280 12 811 0 8) 13 30 8 0/0 10 10 | = 0 9 6 

WOM 012610 12 2100 12 01:0 11 1:0 6310 6610 7 3 10 6 










! Adults. 
? Owing to the constantly changing value of the rupee no attempt is made to give the equivalent in United 
States money. The value of the rupee according to the latest Treasury circular is 22.77 cents. An anna= 
tr of a rupee; a pie=¥, of an anna. 
‘India (Bombay). Labor office secretariat. Labor Gazette, January, 1923, p. 16. 
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Hours of Labor. 


DAtT4 for hours of labor given in the report are those prevailino 
under Act XII of 1911 which prescribed 12, 11, and 6 hours fo) 






men, women, and children, respectively. ‘The law limiting the work. 
ing week of adults to 60 hours and the working-day of children ty 






The results of the inquiry show that the daily hours of labor iy 
May, 1921, ranged for the different classes of workers as follows. 
Men, 92 to 103; women, 94 to 103; and children, 5 to 54 hours. Tp 
shortest hours for all three classes were worked in Bombay (city 
and island) where the average daily working hours for men were 9°. 
for women, 94; and for children, 5 hours. In the Presidency as , 
whole, 87 per cent of the men and 49 per cent of the women worked 
a 10-hour day. It appears that even before the recent law went into 
effect considerable progress had been made in the matter o 
limitation of hours of labor in the textile industry. Fifty-six 
days were observed in 1921 as compared with 55 in 1914 

hree colored charts, 26 tables, and 6 appendixes constitute an 
interesting and informing section of the report, giving detailed 

] 


statistics regarding wages and hours, bonuses, mill holidays, and profits 
in the textile industry. 


6 hours did not as stated before begin to be operative until July, {999 


















~ 








Question of Abolition of Night Work in Japanese Cotton-Spinning 


Industry. 


CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Ie) 
A ruary 16, 1923 (pp. 317, 318), the question of the prohibit: 
of night work in the cotton-spinning industry in Japa 
attracting public attention because of the depression in t 
which is leading the emplovers to restrict output and also 
the Government is considering an amendment to the facto: 
which will prohibit the night work of women and children. 
The report states that public opinion does not indorse resir 
of output for the purpose of maintaining prices but that 11 
pre any steps taken to improve the working conditions of woien. 
‘he present factory act, which came into effect in 1916, prohibits 
the employment of women and children under 15 years o/ age 
between the hours of 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. but allows a delay 01 |) 
years in putting the act into effect in the case of workers employe! 
on the shift system. It is assumed that the Government intends 
shorten the remaining period of 8 years during which night 
is still permitted. 






















Wage Reductions in New Zealand.’ 


Y AN order of the New Zealand Court of Arbitration wich 
became effective December 4, 1922, all weekly time rates 0! 
wages in force were reduced as follows: Men’s, 3s. (73 cents 

ar); women’s, ls. 6d. (36.5 cents par); minors’, Is. (24.3 cents pal’. 
he reduction was based on a fall in the cost of living index for the 
half year ended September 30, 1922. The new rates will continu 
in operation until superseded by a further order. 


1 New Zealand Employers’ Federation. Industrial Bulletin, Dec. 6, 1922, p. 9. 
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Minimum Wage Law of Arizona. 


for females employed in stores, offices, shops, restaurants, 
dining rooms, hotels, rooming houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments (ch. 38). Instead of the customary provision of a board or 
commission to fix rates, found in most States which have minimum 
wage laws, the weekly wage rate was fixed by statute, the act of 1917 
making $10 per week the minimum. On the 13th of February, 1923, 
this act was amended by changing the minimum to $16 per week. 
The penal provisions of the act remain unchanged, being a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than $300, or imprisonment for not less than 
10 days nor more than 60 days, or both, for each such offense. 
This rate of $16 corresponds with that fixed by the California board 
in 1920 and is from $2 to $2.50 above the rate fixed by recent Massa- 
chusetts boards. 


Tot State of Arizona has had since 1917 a minimum wage law 


— ———~ 4 Gn 


Brief for Constitutionality of Minimum Wage Law of District of 
Columbia. 


FOLLOWING the ruling of unconstitutionality of the minimum 
be wage law of the District of Columbia by the Court of Appeals of 

the District (see Montruiy Lanor Review for December, 1922, 
pages 221-226), an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. An extensive brief was prepared in the name of Felix 
Frankfurter of counsel, assisted-by Mary W. Dewson, Research Secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League. ‘Two volumes containing 
1204 pages bring together a mass of valuable material in support of 
the constitutionality of this and similar legislation. Other briefs 
were prepared by interested authorities in California, Kansas, New 
York, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, as amici curiae. 

The findings in the cases (two being joined) under consideration 
have been presented at various times, and are not important, with the 
exception of the question of jurisdiction, which was discussed in the 
decision sipdeti told 3h the Montary Lanor Review mentioned above. 
The contention that the decision of the court of appeals rendered 
June 6, 1921, sustaining the law (see Montury Lasor Review for 
July, 1921, pp. 202-205) was valid was first argued. If this should be 
upheld, the later ruling, reversing this decision, would be without 
effect, the case not being properly before the court. Further, if the 
Supreme Court should rule that the later assumption of jurisdiction 
by the court of appeals was unauthorized, the status of the case 
would revert to the determination upholding the constitutionality, 
and the appeal by the District officials would become a superfluity. 
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The opinion and argument present a detailed account of the proce. 







dure, setting forth the statutory provisions for the organization of 
the District Court of Appeals, and the decisions construing the |ay. 
The conclusion was reached in the brief that, ‘‘So far as the Court of 






Appeals of the District is concerned, reason, the Code, precedents a4 
the practice of the present members of that court in all other cso 
except the two here, unite to support the jurisdiction” by whic! 
statute was upheld. 

Since, however, the question of jurisdiction might be decide 
adversely, it was necessary to present arguments on the merits o/ {hp 
two cases before the court. The issue was first formulated as being , 
challenge to the constitutionality of the statute under the {if;) 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, the opponents of the Jay 
claiming that by its act Congress deprived the Yaintiffs of “liberty” 
and “property,” all without due process of law. The brief cop- 
tinues: ‘‘There is no general theory of wage-fixing by legislation 
involved, no question of the ‘initial step toward unlimited Fe er, 
price-fixing legislation’ before this court.”” The discussion of suc, 
theories by the court of appeals in the second hearing was said tv be 
“‘in disregard of the actual situation presented by specific concres- 
sional legislation.’’ The method of procedure in determining waves 
and the occupational conditions of women and minors, as set fort): in 
the law, are first presented, following which five points are offered as 
the main contentions in support of the law. These are as follo\ 

I. The presumption to be accorded an act of Congress—that it be respected u 
transgression of the Constitution is shown ‘‘ beyond a rational doubt””—amply sustains 
the District of Columbia minimum-wage law, particularly in view of the circumst:nces 
of its enactment. 

II. Congress by this legislation aimed at ‘“‘ends” that are ‘‘legitimate and within the 
scope of the Constitution.”’ 

III. The ‘‘means” selected by Congress are ‘‘appropriate and plainly adapted” 
to accomplish these ‘‘ends.’’ 

IV. No right of the plaintiffs secured under the Constitution ‘‘ prohibits” t)ic use 
of these appropriate means so adopted by Congress to accomplish these legitimate 


ends, 
V. The majority opition of the court of appeals erects notions of policy into nsti- 


tutional prohibition. 


Each of these points is supported by a ent and citation, with 
illustrations of the actual procedure and the methods of arriving at 
the “ends” by appropriate ‘‘means.’’ That the law is not “arbitrary, 
wanton, or spoliative” was argued from a variety of angles. Both 
the principles involved and the experience of other States are cited, as 
well as decisions supporting statutes of similar general intent. /n- 
—_ is laid upon the justice of requiring an industry receiving the 
ull services of a worker to furnish such assistance to the worker as 
will enable her to maintain her health and strength without re|ying 
upon outside assistance. ‘The impairment of health and the require 
ment of a public subsidy are equally subjects in which the public 1s 
interested, and are within the field of congressional action in !c¢is- 
lating for the District of Columbia. It was further pointed out that 
there is no constitutional prohibition against legislation affecting the 
wage contract as such, and that special laws regulating the employ- 
ment conditions of women have been sustained. ; 

Passing from the argument based on legal and economic ¢00- 
siderations, the brief then takes up a presentation of the “Successful 
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working of minimum wage legislation,” under the principal headings: 
‘Unfair depression of lowest wage levels of woman workers lessened 
opr removed,’ and “Industrial efficiency of both employers and em- 

Joyees stimulated.”” Other headings are: ‘Competing employers 
enefited,” “‘ An influence toward industrial peace created,” “General 
testimony bearing on effectiveness and fairness of legislation,’ and 
‘Prophecies of evil disproved by actual experience.” Under the 
frst heading the experience of each State of the Union and of various 
foreign countries is cited for the purpose of sustaining the thesis 
fvolved in the heading. The same process is repeated with less 
letail under the other headings; while under the concluding caption 
the various principal objections are enumerated, as follows: “ Busi- 
ness not hurt but helped,” under which evidence is submitted for the 
purpose Of showing that actual waste has decreased, efficiency 
mereased, defectives are utilized, deterioration of the labor supply is 
prevented, labor turnover lessened, labor troubles decreased, pro 
luction increased without increase of cost, and employers not driven 
ul of business. 

The second part of the brief presents the text of the minimum 
rave laws of the United States and the constitutional provisions 
shich validate such legislation. Laws of the British Empire and 
ther foreign countries are also presented in full or in an abridged 
orm. 

Part third is devoted to a more thorough economic argument pre- 
wnting ““The need for minimum wage legislation for women in the 
District of Columbia and generally in the United States.” The data 
resented tend to show that in certain industries and occupations 
he level of wages is below the cost of living, that wage scales in many 
ow-paid industries for women are not proportionally affected with 
skilled industries by a general rise in wages, that nominal rates are 
rreater than sctual bicaines due to unemployment and to irregular 
ittendance and to seasonal fluctuations, that the bulk of wage-earning 
omen must support themselves, and that the bargaining status of 
yomen is such that there is practically ‘‘a forced sale”’ of their labor. 

The second heading under this part discusses the minimum standard 
{ living, setting forth the standard by which a living wage should be 
ietermined, with a discussion of the cost of living for a single woman 
s disclosed by a variety of investigations. 

The third and concluding heading is, “The evils of inadequate 
yages for women,’ under which are presented social effects on the 
iealth of the workers, on the next generation, and on general stand- 
ids of living, besides the added financial burdens imposed upon the 
diate. 

A very complete bibliography of public documents and books and 
ticles on the subject concludes a compendious presentation of mat- 
rin this field, which is of the greatest value to a student of this and 
elated social and economic questions. 

Since the above brief appeared the Supreme Court of the United 
biates has handed down a decision holding the law unconstitutional. 
An account of this decision appears in the following article. 
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Unconstitutionality of the Minimum-Wage Law of the District # M 
Columbia. prefa 
mg | 
that 
wrote the concluding chapter in a series of legal deliberatiy,qmo! “ 
that have followed the challenge of the constitutionality qa °) 
the minimum-wage law of the District of Columbia (act of Septem) the ¢ 
19, 1918, 40 Stat. 960). Other accounts of legal proceedings hyymt? § 
appeared in earlier issues of the Montuiy Laznor Review, that { freed. 
July, 1920 (pp. 131, 132), carrying an account of the decision of Jy’?! 
tice Bailey af the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia maja!” 
taining the constitutionality of the law. On appeal this was ,gme*"S' 
firmed by the court of appeals (MonTuiy Lazor Review, July, 19m qu 
p. 202-205), but on rehearing this judgment was reversed and t\gge!® 
aw declared unconstitutional by a divided bench (see Moyrm{amto™ 
Lazsor Review, December, 1922, pp. 221-226). barga 
Following this last decision, the commission appointed to adnmi Mr. 
ter the law appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States in such 
attempt to secure a ruling favorable to the statute. Howe recog! 
the date above named, five justices were of the opinion that — 
could not be sustained on account of conflicts with the fifth amengif®!™" 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. clear 
The act in question was of the customary type, providing for PR | 
board of three members who should investigate the conditions of exe 
ployment of women and minors, and if, in their opinion, a minimuggl’Y! 
wage rate was desirable, arrange a conference representing employed ! 
and employees and the public to consider the subject, making invest ng; a 
gations and such recommendations as they might agree upon as to: pphol 
adequate wage ‘‘to supply the necessary cost of living to any sug 


OQ APRIL 9, 1923, the Supreme Court of the United Sta;, 
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women workers to maintam them in good health and to protect tha’ “ 
morals.” Standards of minimum wages for minors might also f° "°° 
fixed, but this feature of the law was not brought into question in qe” | 

rages 


present cases. _ ‘ 

There were two cases before the court, one involving the conte pedent 
tion of the Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia, whig™ The 
sought to enjoin the board to prevent its enforcing any order pe’ 
quiring them to pay any other wage to their employees than th 
agreed upon by the parties themselves. In the second case a wom’ ¥*S 
employed as an elevator operator at a rate less than the minimugg!®nt 
established by the board asked to be left undisturbed in her positiogf"- 


claiming that otherwise she would be deprived of employment whigif of 
she was desirous of continuing, but would not be able to contin and sn 
if the payment of a higher rate of wages was exacted. police 

Certain questions as to procedure and jurisdiction were raise °Y™ 
which are discussed in the Sistas y Lasor Review for Decombqmee em 
1922. However, the court found that the case was before it at ! round 
time on a proceeding arising in the supreiae court of the District! The 


reason of its acceptance of the reversal of its original position, 
that from that case an appeal had been taken to the court of appe he C 
and thence to the Supreme Court, so that the question of jursdigg) em 
tion had been in practical effect lost sight of. The substantive quq™moct™ 


tion involved was therefore taken up. | en 
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Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the majority opinion, which was 
refaced by a statement of the facts, following which certain govern- 
ng principles were enounced, the most important being “the rule 
that every possible presumption is in favor of the validity of an act 
of Congress until overcome beyond rational doubt’; adding, “but 
if by clear and indubitable demonstration a statute be opposed to 
the Constitution we have no choice but to say so.’”’ It was said that 
the statute is attacked because authorizing an interference with the 
freedom of contract which is guaranteed by the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment. “‘That the right to contract about one’s 
affairs is a part of the liberty of the individual protected by this 
dause, is settled by the decisions of this court and is no longer open 
to question.”” Contracts for the employment of labor are included, 
and, ‘‘generally speaking, the parties have an equal right to obtain 
fom each other the best terms they can as the result of private 
bargaining.” 

Mr. Justice Sutherland recognized that ‘there is, of course, no 
such thing as absolute freedom of contract.’”’ Among the restraints 
recognized are those fixing rates and charges to be exacted by bus!- 
nesses Impressed with a public interest, and statutes relating to 
contracts for the performance of public work. It was said to be 
cear that the decisions upholding such restraints in no way support 
such a law as the one now under consideration. Mention was then 
made of statutes describing the character, methods and time of 
paying Wages, as one sustaining a law directing that coal be meas- 
ured for the payment of miners’ wages before instead of after screen- 
ing; another for the redemption of store orders in cash; and the third 
upholding a semimonthly payment law. ‘In none of the statutes 
hus sustained was the liberty of the employer or employee to fix 
the amount of wages the one was willing to pay and the other willing 
to receive interfered with. Their tendency and purpose was to pre- 
ent unfair and perhaps fraudulent methods in the payment of 
ages and in no sense can they be said to be, or to furnish a pre- 
edent for, wage-fixing statutes.” 

The fourth class of cases considered, and the one upon which “the 
reatest emphasis is laid in argument,’ involved statutes fixing 
hours of labor. These were therefore discussed at greater length. 
It was first stated that “‘no statute has thus far been brought to the 
uttention of the court which, by its terms, applied to all occupa- 
ions.” In Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 366, 18 Sup. Ct. 383), an 
wt of the Utah Legislature restricting the hours of labor in mines 
wd smelters was sustained. This was said to be an exercise of the 
police power, that legislature having determined that these em- 
loyments, when too ong pursued, were injurious to the health of 
hkeemployee. This decision was said to be supported by reasonable 
rounds, as the legislature found, so that “its decision in that re- 
pect was beyond the reviewing power of the Federal courts.” 

The next case taken-up was Lochner v. New York (198 U. 8S. 45, 25 
bup. Ct. 539) reviewing a New York law limiting to 10 hours per day 
ie employment of all persons in bakeries. It was here ruled that the 
loctrine in the case Holden v. Hardy was not applicable, freedom of 


montract being interfered with without a showing of a reasonable 


oundation for this regulation as a health law. The decision in this 
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case is quoted from at some length, after which Justice Suther|anq 
said: ‘“‘Subsequent cases in this court have been distinguished {ro 
that decision, but the principles therein stated have never })coy 
disapproved.”’ 
The next case, Bunting v. Oregon (243 U. S. 426, 37 Sup. ( 
435), sustained a law of Oregon which forbade the employm: 
any person in any mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment ; 
than 10 hours in any one day, with the proviso that not more | 
hours’ overtime might be worked in any one day at the rate of 
and a half of the regular wage. It was said that this law “wa: 
tained on the ground that, since the State legislature and 
supreme court had found such a law necessary for the preser\ 
of the health of the employees in these industries, this court \ 
accept their judgment, in the absence of facts to support the con’ 
conclusion. The law was attacked on the ground that it consti 
an attempt to fix wages, but that contention was rejected an 
law sustained as a reasonable regulation of hours of service.”’ 
Wilson v. New (243 U.S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298), upholdin; 
Adamson law, which fixed an eight-hour day and a minimum 
the latter to be enforced for a limited period for employees of | 
state carriers, was next taken up. ‘‘The act was sustained prin 
upon the ground that it was a regulation of a business charge! 
a public interest.” As to the wage feature of this law it was 
that the act was temporary and > pegnee to meet a sudden and great _— 
emergency. This feature of the law was sustained principally be- Bps uci 
cause the parties, for the time being, could not or would not avree. JR pro 
Here they are forbidden to agree.” selves a 
The principles of emergency and public interest were also fou ah 
4 licable in the decisions upholding the rent laws of the District of Biyijinc 
olumbia and of New York. 
The remainder of the opinion of Mr. Justice Sutherland, invo! 
the case most nearly approaching the one in hand, and prese 
the argument on which his conclusion was reached, is present«:! 
full, as follows: 
In addition to the cases cited above, there are tne decisions of this court (| 
with laws especially relating to hours of labor for women: Muller v. Ores 
U. S. 412, 28 Sup. Ct. 324; Riley v. Massachusetts, 232 U. 8, 671, 34 Sup. ‘| 
Bul. 169, Pp. 121}; Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. 8. 373, 35 Sup. Ct. 342 [Bul. 189, | 
ey v. McLaughlin, 236 U. 8. 385, 35 Sup. Ot. 345 [Bul. 189, p. 136}. 
In the Muller ease the validity of an Oregon statute, forbidding the empl. ™ 
of any female in certain industries more than ten hours during any one day was 
The decision proceeded upon the theory that the difference between the se: 
justify a different rule respecting hours of labor in the case of women than 1) ome Ys 
case of men. It is pointed out that these consist in differences of physical stru ‘ure, Me. 
especially in respect of the maternal functions, and also in the fact that historaly Be. 
woman has always been dependent upon man, who has established his conir! by M... | 
superior P san 7 strength. The cases of Riley, Miller, and Bosley follow in this 
e Muller case. But the ancient inequality of the sexes, otherwise |)! 
physical, as suggested in the Muller case (p. 421) has continued ‘‘with dim <ing 
intensity.”” In view of the great—not to say revolutionary—c t Which have 
taken place since that utterance, in the contractual, political, and civil staiis ©! 
women, culminating in the nineteenth amendment, it is not unreasonable (0 *8y 
that these differences have now come almost, if not quite, to the vanishing ))'"' 
In this aspect of the matter, while the physical differences must be recog: ' |!" 
appro cases, and legislation fixing hours or conditions of work may pr))'''y 
take into account, we can not accept the doctrine that women of matu': 22°, 
sui juris, require or may be subjected to restrictions upon their liberty of «o'r 
which could not lawfully be imposed in the case of men under similar circumst:!\ce. 
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To do 80 would be to ignore all the implications to be drawn from the present-day 
wend of legislation, as well as that of common thought and usage, by which woman 
, accorded emancipation from the old doctrine that she must be given special pro- 
, or be subjected to special restraint in her contractual and civil relat ionships, 
sing, it may be noted that the instant statute applies in the case of a woman 
yer contracting with a woman employee as it does when the former is a man. 
‘essential characteristics of the statute now under consideration, which differ- 
e it from the laws fixing hours of labor, will be made to appear as we proceed. 
ufficient now to point out that the latter as well as the statutes mentioned under 
graph (3), deal with incidents of the employment having no necessary efiect 
the heart of the contract; that is, the amount of wages to be paid and received. 
rbidding work to continue beyond a given number of hours leaves the parties 
contract about wages and thereby equalize whatever additional burdens 
imposed upon the employer as a result of the restrictions as to hours, by an 
jjustment in respect of the amount of wages. Enough has been said to show that 
ithority to 4x hours of labor can not be exercised except in respect of those 
tions Where work of long-continued duration is detrimental to health. This 
ourt has been careful in every case where the question has been raised, to place 
lecision upon this limited authority of the legislature to regulate hours of labor 
disclaim any purpose to uphold the legislation as fixing wages, thus recog 
nizing an essential difference between the two. It seems plain that these decisions 
gfiord no real support for any form of law establishing minimum wages. 

li now, in the light furnished by the foregoing exceptions to the general rule for- 
hidding legislative interference with freedom of contract, we examine and analyze 
the statute In question, we shall see that it differs irom them in every material respect. 
tis not a law dealing with any business charged with a public interest or with public 
yak, or to meet and tide over a temporary emergency. It has nothing to do with 
the character, methods, or periods of wage payments. It dees not prescribe hours 
of labor or conditions under which labor 1s to be done. It is not for the protection 
oi persons under legal disability er for the prevention of fraud. It is simply and 
exclusively a price-fixing law, confined to adult women (ior we are not now considering 
the provisions relating to minors), who are legally as capable of contracting for them- 
wlves as men. It forbids two parties having lawful capacity—under penalties as to 
the employer—to freely contract with one another in respect of the price for which 
oue shall render service to the other in a purely private employment where both are 
willing, perhaps anxious, to agree, even though the consequence may be to oblige 
one to surrender a desirable engagement and the other to dispense with the services 
ofa desirable employee.' The price fixed by the board need have no relation to the 
capacity or earning power of the employee, the number of hours which may happen 
to constitute the day’s work, the character of the place where the work is to be done, 
or the circumstances or surroundings of the employment; and, while it has no other 
basis to support its validity than the assumed necessities of the employee, it takes 
no account of any independent resources she may have. It is based wholly on the 
opinions of the members of the board and their advisers—perhaps an average of their 
opinions, if they do not precisely agree—as to what will be necessary to provide a living 
ir a woman, keep her in health, and preserve her morals. It applies to any and 
very occupation in the District, without regard to its nature or the character of 
the work. 

The standard furnished by the statute for the guidance of the board is so vague 
as to be impossible of practical application with any reasonable degree of accuracy. 
What is suficlent to supply the necessary cost of living for a woman worker and main- 
iain her in good health and protect her morals is obviously not a precise or unvarying 
sum—not even approximately so. The amount will depend upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances: the individual temperament, habits of thrift, care, ability to buy neces- 
‘ries intelligently, and whether the woman live alone or with her family. To those 
who practice economy, @ given sum will afford comfort, while to those of contrary 
habit the same sum will be wholly inadequate. The cooperative economies of the 
lamily group.are not taken into account though they constitute an important considera- 
ion in estimating the cost of living, for it is obvious that the individual expense will 
be less in the case of a member of a family than in the case of one living alone. The 
relation between ings and morals is not capable of standardization. It cannot 
be shown that well paid women safeguard their morals more carefully than those 
ho are poorly paid. Morality rests upon other considerations than wages; and there 
ls, certaluly, no such prevalent connection between the two as to justify a broad 





wi This is the exact situation in the Lyons case, as is shown by the statement in the first part of this 
inion. 
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attempt to adjust the latter with reference to the former. As a means of safeguardin, 
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morals the attempted classification, in our opinion, is without reasonable basis. yy; 
distinction can be made between womem who work for others and those who do ny» 
nor is there ground for distinction between women and men, for, certainly, if womon. 
require a minimum wage to preserve their morals men require it to preserve thei; 





honesty. Tor these reasons, and others which might be stated, the inquiry in respor 
of the necessary cost of living and of the income necessary to preserve health 9», 
morals, presents an individual and not a composite question, and must be answered 
for each individual considered by herself and not by a general formula prescri}yed }y 
a statutory bureau. 

This uncertainty of the statutory standard is demonstrated by a consideration 9; 
certain orders of the board already made. These orders fix the sum to be paid to, 
woman employed in a place where food is served or in a mercantile establishmey: 
at $16.50 per week; in a printing establishment, at $15.50 per week; and in a laundry 
at $15 per week, with a provision reducing this to $9 in the case of a beginner. jj 
a woman employed to serve food requires a minimum of $16.50 per week, it is har 
to understand how the same woman working in a printing establishment or in a |aundry 
is to get on with an income lessened by from $1 to $7.50 per week. The board probably 
found it impossible to follow the indefinite standard of the statute, and brought othe 
and different factors into the problem; and this goes far in the direction of (emo; 
strating the fatal uncertainty of the act, an infirmity which, in our opinio 
exists. 

The law takes account of the necessities of only one party to the contract. [t ignore 
the necessities of the employer by compelling him to pay not less than a certain sum 
not only whether the employee is capable of earning it, but irrespective of the abilit 
of his business to sustain the burden, generously leaving him, of course, the privileg 
of abandoning his business as an alternative for going on at 2 loss. Within the |imits 
of the minimum sum, he is precluded, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, from 
adjusting compensation to the differing merits of his employees. It compels him ty 
pay at least the sum fixed in any event, because the employee needs it, but: 
no service of equivalent value from the employee. It therefore underts 
solve but one-half of the problem. The other half is the establishment of a corr- 
sponding standard of efficiency, and this forms no part of the policy of the legi n 
although in practice the former half without the latter must lead to ultimate {ail 
in accordance with the inexorable law that no one can continue indefinite! 
out more than he puts in without ultimately exhausting the supply. The law 
confined to the great and powerful employers but embraces those whose }a: 
power may be as weak as that of the employee. It takes no account of periods 
and business depression, of crippling losses, which may leave the employer ! 
without adequate means of live Ahood To the extent that the sum fixed exceeds the 
fair value of the services rendered, it amounts to a compulsory exaction from the 




































employer for the support of a partially indigent person, for whose condition there 
rests — him no peculiar responsibility, and therefore, in effect, arbitrarily shitts 
to his shoulders a burden which, if it belongs to anybody, belongs to society asa whole 





The feature of this statute which, perhaps more than any other, puts upon it the 
stamp of invalidity is that it exacts from the employer an arbitrary payment ‘ora 
purpose and upon a basis having no causal connection with his business, or the contract 
or the work the employee engages to do. The declared basis, as already pointed out, 
is not the value of the service rendered, but the extraneous circumstance that the 
employee needs to get a prescribed sum of money to insure her subsistence, heal! 
morals. The ethical right of every worker, man or woman, to a living wag | 
conceded. One of the declared and important purposes of trade organizations |s 10 
secure it. And with that principle and with every legitimate effort to realize it 
fact, no one can quarrel; but the fallacy of the proposed method of attaining it is that 
it assumes that every employer is bound at all events to furnish it. The moral requil 
ment implicit in every contract of employment, viz, that the amount to be pzid and 


] 


the service to be rendered shall bear to each other some relation of just equivalene 









is completely ignored. The necessities of the employee are alone considered and thee § 





arise outside of the employment, are the same when there is no employment, 24 * 
ere in one occupation asin another. Certainly the employer by paying a fair eq\\\* 

ent for the service rendered, though not sufficient to support the employee, has neithe! 
caused nor contributed to her poverty. On the contrary, to the extent of what he pay’ 
he has relieved it. In principle, there can be no difference between the case o! sel!ing 
labor and the case of selling goods. If one goes to the butcher, the baker or grocer 
buy food, he is morally entitled to obtain the worth of his money but he is not entitled 
to more. If what he gets is worth what he pays he is not justified in demanding ™0!? 
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émply because he needs more; and the shopkeeper, having dealt fairly and honestly 
ix that transaction, is not concerned in any peculiar sense with the question of his 
customer ’s necessities. Should a statute undertake to vest in a commission power to 
determine the camer of food necessary for individual support and require the shop- 
xeeper, if he sell to the individual at all, to furnish that quantity at not more than a 
sred maximum, it would undoubtedly fall before the constitutional test. The fallacy 
of any argument in support of the validity of such a statute would be quickly exposed. 
The argument in support of that now being considered is equally fallacious, though the 
weakness of it may not beso plain. A statute requiring an employer to pay in money, 
to pay at prescribed and regular intervals, to pay the value of the services rendered, 
even to pay with fair relation to the extent of the benefit obtained from the service, 
would be understandable. But a statute which prescribes payment without regard 
toany of these things and solely with relation to circumstances apart from the contract 
of employment, the business afiected by it and the work done under it, is so clearly the 
product of a naked, arbitrary exercise of power that it can not be allowed to stand 
wider the Constitution of the United States. 

We are asked, upon the one hand, to consider the fact that several States have 
adopted similar statutes, and we are invited, upon the other hand, to give weight to 
he fact that three times as many States, presumably as well informed and as anxious 
to promote the health and morals of their people, have refrained from enacting such 
jegislation. We have also been furnished with a large number of printed opinions 
approving the policy of the minimum wage, and our own reading has disclosed a large 
number to the contrary. ‘These are all proper enough for the consideration of the law- 
making bodies, since their tendency is to establish the desirability or undesirability 
of the legislation; but they reflect no legitimate light upon the question of its validity, 
and that is what we are called upon to decide. The elucidation of that question can 
not be aided by counting heads. 

It is said that great benefits have resulted from the operation of such statutes, not 
alone in the District_of Columbia but in the several States, where they have been in 
force. A mass of reports, opinions of special observers and students of the subject, 
and the like, has been brought before us in support of this statement, all of which we 
have found interesting but only mildly persuasive. That the earnings of women now 
are greater than they were formerly and that conditions affecting women have become 
better in other respects may be conceded, but convincing indications of the logical 
relation of these desirable changes to the law in question are significantly lacking. 
They may be, and quite probably are, due to other causes. We can not close our eyes 
to the notorious fact that earnings everywhere in all occupations have greatly 
increased—not alone in States where the minimum wage law obtains but in the country 
generally—quite as much or more among Men as aMong women and in occupations 
outside the reach of the law as in those governed by it. No real test of the economic 
value of the law can be had during periods of maximum employment, when general 
causes keep wages up to or above the minimum; that will come in periods of depression 
and struggle for employment when the efficient will be employed at the minimum rate 
while the less a may not be employed at all. 

Finally, it may be said that if, in the interest of the public welfare, the police power 
ay be invoked to justify the fixing of a minimum wage, it may, when the public 
welfare is thought to require it, be invoked to justify a maximum wage. The power to 
ix high wages connotes, by like course of reasoning, the power to fix low wages. If, in 
the face of the guaranties of the fifth amendment, this form of legislation shall be legally 
justified, the field for the operation of the police power will have been widened to a 
great and dangerous degree. If, for example, in the opinion of future lawmakers, 
wages In the building trades shall become so high as to preclude people of ordinary 
heans from building and owning homes, an Sealivonity which sustains the minimum 
wage will be invoked to support 2 maximum wage for building laborers and artisans, 
and the same argument which has been here urged to strip the employer of his consti- 
tutional liberty of contract in one direction will be utilized to strip the employee of 
his constitutional liberty of contract in the opposite direction. A wrong decision does 
hotend withitself; itisa precedent, and, with theswing of sentiment, its bad influence 
hay run from one extremity of the arc to the other. 

_ it has been said that legislation of the kind now under review is required in the 
luterest of social justice, for whose ends freedom of contract may lawfully be subjected 
to restraint. The liberty of the individual to do as he pleases, even in innocent mat- 
ters, is not absolute. It must frequently yield to the common good, and the line 
eyond which the power of interference may not be pressed is neither definite nor 
tnalterable but may be made to move, within limits not well defined, with changing 
heed and circumstance. Any attempt to fix a rigid boundary would be unwise as 
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well as futile. But, nevertheless, there are limits to the power, and when these hay 
been passed, it becomes the plain duty of the courts in the proper exercise of {}¢j, 
authority to so declare. To sustain the individual freedom of action conte) lata 
by the Constitution, is-not to strike down the common good but to exalt it; fo; surely 


the good of society as a whole can not be better served than by the preservation 11,4 
arbitrary restraint of the liberties of its constituent members. 

It follows from what has been said: that the act in question passes the limit pres: rijjeq 
by the Constitution, and, accordingly, the decrees of the court below are affirined 

Four justices concurred with Mr. Justice Sutherland in the fore. 
going opinion, making a majority of the court. Mr. Justice Brandeis 
took no part in the consideration or decision of these cases. Dissent. 
ing opinions were prepared by Mr. Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in the former of which Mr. Justice Sanford concurred. —Thes 
are brief and are reproduced in full. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, dissenting, said: 

I regret much to differ from the court in these cases. 


The boundary of the police power beyond which its exercise becomes an invasion 
of the guaranty of liberty under the fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitn- 


tion is not easy to mark. Our court has been laboriously engaged in pricking out a line 
im successive cases. We must be careful, it seems to me, to follow that line as well as 
Mit aa and not to depart from it by suggesting a distinction that is formal rather than 
real. 

Legislatures in limiting freedom of contract between employee and employer bys 
minimum wage proceed on the assumption that employees, in the class receivin¢ |east 
pay, are not upon a full level of equality of choice with their we and by their 
necessitous circumstances are prone to accept pretty much anything that is offered, 


They are peculiarly subject to the overreaching of the harsh and greedy employer, 
The evils of thesweating system and of the long hours and low wages which are © |iarac- 


teristic of it are well known. Now, I agree that it is a disputable question in thie field 
of political economy how far a statutory requirement of maximum hours or minimum 
wages may bea useful remedy for these evils, and whether it may not make the case of 
the oppressed employee worse than it was before. But it is not the function of this 
court to hold ee ea acts invalid simply because they are a to carry out 
economic views which the court believes to be unwise or unsound. 

Legislatures which adopt a requirement of maximum hours or minimum wa:es may 
be presumed to believe that when sweating employers are prevented from paying 
unduly low wages by positive law they will continue their business, abating t).t part 
of their profits which were Men Se the necessities of their employees, and will 
concede the better terms required by the law; and that while in individual cases, hard- 
ship may result the restriction will enure to the benefit of the general class of em))|oyees 
in whose interest the law is passed and so to that of the community at large. 

The right of the legislature under the fifth and fourteenth amendments to |imit the 
hours of employment on the score of the health of the employee, it seems to me, hus 
been firmly established. As to that, one would think, the line had been pric ke out 
so that it has become a well-formulated rule. In Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. 8. 36, 13 
Sup. Ct. 383, it was applied to miners-and rested on the unfavorable environ ment of 
oi hn eae mining and smelting. In Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 25 Sup. 
Ct. 589, it was held that restricting those employed in bakeries to ten hours a day wasaa 


arbitrary and invalid interference with the iberty of contract secured by the four 
teenth amendment. Then followed a number of cases beginning with Muller ©. 

n, 208 U. 8. 412, 28 Sup. Ct. 324, sustaining the validity of a limit on maximum 
hours of labor for women to which I shall hereafter allude, and following these case 
came Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U. 8. 426, 37 Sup. Ot. 435. fn that case this court sus 
tained a law limiting the hours of labor of any person, whether man or woman, working 


in any mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment to ten hours a day with a pr 
as to further hours to which I shall here:fter advert. The law covered the wile ‘icld 
of industrial employment and certainly covered the case of persons emp) ye! 


bakeries. Yet opinion in the Bunting case does not mention the Loch: cr ©. 
No one can suggest any constitutional distinction between employment in « !: {cry 
and one in any other of a manufacturing establishment which should make § 
limit of hours in the one invalid and the same limit in the other permissi)|:. |'# 
for me to reconcile the Bunting caseand the Lochner case, and I havo «!¥y 

that the Lochner case was thus overruled sub silentio. Yet the opinio’ of the 

court herein in support of its conclusion quotes from the opinion in the Lochocr © 
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ac one which has been sometimes distinguished but never overruled. Certainly there 
was no attempt to distinguish it in the Bunting case. 

However, the opinion herein does not overrule the Bunting case in express terms 
and therefore I assume that the conclusion in this case rests on the distinction between 
4 minimum of wages and a maximum of hours in the limiting of liberty to contract. 
{ regret to be at variance with the court as to the substance of this distinction. In 
absolute freedom of contract the one term is as important as the other, for both enter 
equally into the consideration given and received, a restriction as to one is not any 
oreater in essence than the other, and is of the same kind. One is the multiplier and 
ihe other the multiplicand. 

If it be said that long hours of labor have a more direct effect upon the health of the 
employee than the low wage, there is very respectable authority from close observers, 
disclosed in the record and in the literature on the subject quoted at length in the 
briefs that they are equally harmful in this regard. Congress took this view and we 
can not say it Was not warranted in so doing. 

With deference to the very able opinion of the court and my brethren who concur 
in it, it appears to me to exaggerate the importance of the wage term of the contract 
of employment as More inviolate than its otherterms. Its conclusion seems influenced 
by the fear that the concession of the power to impose a minimum wage must carry 
with it a concession of the power to fix a maximum wage. This, I submit, is a non 
sequitur. A line of distinction like the one under discussion in this case is, as the 
opinion elsewhere admits, a matter of degree and practical experience and not of pure 
logic. Certainly the wide difference between prescribing a minimum wage and a 
maximum wage could asa matter of degree and experience be easily affirmed. 

Moreover, there are decisions by this court which have sustained legislative limita- 
tions in respect to the wage term in contracts of employment. In McLean v. Arkansas, 
211 U. 8. 589, 29 Sup. Ct. 206, it was held within legislative power to make it unlawful 
to estimate the graduated pay of miners by weight after screening the coal. In Knox- 
ville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U. 8. 13, 22 Sup. Ct. 1, it was held that store orders 
issued for wages must be redeemable in cash. In Patterson v. Bark Eudora, 190 U.S. 
169, 23 Sup: Ct. 821, a law forbidding the payment of wages in advance was held 
valid. A like case is Strathearn 8S. 8. Company v. Dillon, 252 U. 8. 348, 40 Sup. Ct. 
350. While these did not impose a minimum on wages, they did take away from the 
employee the freedom to agree as to how they should be fixed, in what medium they 
should be paid, and when they should be paid, all features that might affect the 
amount or the mode of enjoyment of them. The first two really rested on the 
advantage the employer had in dealing with the employee. The third was deemed 
a proper curtailment of a sailor’s right of contract in his own interest because of his 
proneness to squander his wages in port before sailing. In Bunting v. Oregon, supra, 
employees in a mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment were required if they 
worked over ten hours a day to accept for the three additional hours permitted not 
less than fifty per cent more than their usual wage. This was sustained as a mild 
penalty imposed on the employer to enforce the limitation as to hours; but it neces- 
sarily curtailed the employee’s freedom to contract to work for the wages he saw fit 
to accept during those three hours. I do not feel, therefore, that either on the basis 
of reason, experience, or authority, the boundary of the police powershould be drawn 
toinclude maximum hours'and exclude a minimum wage. 

Without, however, expressing an opinion that a minimum-wage limitation can be 
enacted for adult men, it is enough to say that the case before us involves only the 
application of the minimum wage to women. [If I am right in thinking that the legis- 
lature can find as‘much support in experience for the view that a sweating wage has 
as great and as direct a tendency to bring about an injury to the health and morals of 
workers, as for the view that long hours injure their health, then I respectfully sub- 
mit that Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. 8. 412, controls this case. The law which was there 
sustained forbade the employment of any female in any mechanical establishment or 
factory orlaundry formorethan ten hours. This covered a pretty wide field in women’s 
work and it would not seem that any sound distinction between that case and this 
can be built upon the fact that the law before us applies to all occupations of women 
with powerin the board to make certain exceptions. Mr. Justice Brewer, who spoke 
for the court in Muller 7. Oregon, based its conclusion on the natural limit to women’s 
physical and the likelihood that long hours would therefore injure her health 
and we have since a series of cases which may be said to have established a rule 
of decision. Riley 7, Massachusetts, 232 U. 8. 671, 34 Sup. Ct. 469; Miller v. Wilson, 
236 U. 8. 378, 36 Sup. Ct. 342; Bosley. v. McLaughlin, 236 sa §. 385, 35 Sup. Ct. 345. 
The cases covered: restrictions in wide and varying fields of employment and in the 
later cases it will be found that the objection to the particular law was: based not on 
the ground that it had general application but because it left out some employments. 
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I am not sure from a reading of the opinion whether the court thinks the authoriy, 
of Mulier v, Oregon is shaken by the adoption of the nineteenth amendment. 1y, 


nineteenth amendment did not change the physical strength or limitations of Women 
upon which the decision in Muller v. Oregon rests. The amendment did give wome, 
political power and makes more certain that legislative provisions for their protectjy) 
will be in accord with their interests as they see them. ut I don’t think we are way. 


ranted in varying constitutional construction based on physical differences betweoy 
men and women, becase of the amendment. 

But for my inability to agree with some general observations in the forcible opinio, 
of Mr. Justice Holmes who follows me, I should be silent and merely record my cop. 
currence in what he says. It is perhaps wiser for me, however, im a case of this 
importance separately to give my reasons for dissenting. 

I am authorized to say that Mr. Justice Sanford concurs in this opinion. 


The dissent of Mr. Justice Holmes reads as follows: 


The question in this case is the broad one, whether Congress can establish minimy; 
rates of wages for women in the District of Columbia with due provision for specia] 
circumstances, or whether we must say that Congress has no power to meddle with 
the matter at all. To me, notwithstanding the deference due to the prevailing jude. 
ment of the court, the power of Congress seems absolutely free from doubt. The end, 
to remove conditions pat a to ill health, immorality, and the deterioration of the 
race, no one would deny to be within the scope of constitutional legislation. The 
means are means that have the approval of Congress, of many States, and of thos 
governments from which we have learned our greatest lessons. When so many intelli. 
gent persons, who have studied the matter more than any oi us can, have thought that 
the means are effective and are worth the price it seems to me impossible to deny 
that the belief reasonably may be held by reasonable men. If the law encountered 
no other objection than that the means bore no relation to the end or that they cost 
too much, I do not suppose that anyone would venture to say thatit was bad. | agree, 
of course, that a law answering the foregoing requirements might be invalidated by 
specific provisions of the Constitution, For instance, it might take private property 
without just compensation. But in the present instance the only objection that can 
be urged is found within the vague contours of the fifth amendment, prohibiting the 


=} 


depriving any person of liberty or property without due process oflaw. To that | tum, 
‘The earlier decisions upon the same words in the fourteenth amendment !egan 
within our memory and went no farther than an unpretentious assertion of the liberty 


to follow the ordinary callings. Later that innocuous generality was pepend d into 
the dogma, liberty of contract. Contract is not special ‘Depa aacg in the text that 


we have toconstrue. Itis merely an example of doing what you want to do, em )odied 
in the word liberty.- But pretty much all law consists in forbidding men to do some 
things that they want to do, and contract is no more exempt from law than otlicr acts 
Without enumerating all the restrictive laws that have been upheld I will mentiona 
few that seem to me to have interfered with liberty of contract quite as serious|y aud 


directly as the one before us. Usury laws prohibit contracts by which a man receive 
than s0 much interest for the money that he lends. Statutes of frauds restrict 


more 
many contracts to certain forms. Some Sunday laws prohibit practically all contracts 
during one-seventh of our whole life. Insurance rates may be regulated. ‘ermat 
Alliance Ins, Co. v. Kansas, 233 U. S. 389. (I concurred in that decision without 


regard to the public interest with which insurance was said to be clothed. It seemed 
to me that the principle was general.) Contracts may be forced upon the companies 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. v. Wanberg, November 13, 1922. Employers oi mines 
may be required to pay for coal by weight before screening. McLean v. Arkansas, 
211 U. 8S. 539, 29 Sup. Ct. 206. Employers generally may be required to redecm 
cash store orders accepted by their employees in payment. Knoxville Iron (0 
Harrison, 183 U. 8.13, 22Sup. Ct.1. Payment of sailorsin advance may be for! idde. 
Patterson v. Bark Eudora, 190 U. 8. 169, 23 Sup. Ct. 821. The size of a loaf oi bread 
may be established. Schmidinger v. Chicago, 226 U. S. 578. The responsibility al 
employers to their peapiayoet may be profoundly modified. New York Central X. 3. 
Co. v, White, 243 U. 5. 188, 37 Sup. Ct. 247 (Bul. 224, p. 232]; Arizona Employer 
Liability Cases, 250 U. 8. 400, 39 Sup. Ct. 553 [Bul. 290, p. 330]. Finally women! 
hours oi labor may be fixed; Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412; Riley v. Massachusetts 
232 U. 8. 671, 679; Hawley v. Walker, 232 U. S. 718; Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. 8. 3/9 
Bosley v. McLaughlin, 236 U. S. 385; and the principle was extended to men with 
the allowance of a limited overtime to be paid for ‘‘at the rate of time and one-hali 
the regular wage,’”’ in Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U. S. 426. 
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| confess that I do not understand the principle on which the power to fix a minimum 


for the wages of women can be denied by those who admit the power to fix a maximum 


for their hours of work. I fully assent to the proposition that here as elsewhere the 
distinctions of the law are distinctioas of degree, but I perceive no difference in the 
ind or degree of interference with l.berty, the only matter with which we have any 
concern, between the one case and the other. The bargain is equally affected which- 
ever half you regulate. Muller v. Oregon, I take it, is as good law to-day as it was 
in 1908. It will need more than the nineteenth amendment to convince me that 
there are no differences between men and women, or that legislation can not take 
those differences into account. I should not hesitate to take them into account if I 
thought it necessary to sustain this act. Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 59, 
3,32 Sup. Ct. 192. But after Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U. 8. 426, I had supposed that 
it was not necessary, and that Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, would be allowed 
, deserved repose. 

This statute does not compel anybody to pay anything. It simply forbids employ- 
ment at rates below those fixed as the minimum requirement of health and right living. 
it is safe to assume that women will not be employed at even the lowest wages allowed 
unless they earn them, or unless the employer’s business can sustain the burden. 
in short, the law in its character and operation is like hundreds of so-called police 
laws that have been upheld. I see no greater objection to using a board to apply 
the standard fixed by the act than there is to the other commissions with which we 
have become familiar, or than there is to the requirement of a license in other cases. 
The fact that the statute warrants classification, which like all classifications may bear 
hard upon some individuals, or in exceptional cases, notwithstanding the power given 
to the board to issue a special! license, is no greater infirmity than is incident to all law. 
But the ground on which the law is held to fail is fundamental, and therefore it is 
unnecessary to consider matters of detail. 

he criterion of constitutionality is not whether we believe the law to be for the 
public good. We certainly can not be prepared to deny that a reasonable man reason- 
ably might have that belief in view of the legislation of Great Britain, Victoria, and 
a number of the States of this Union. The belief is fortified by a very remarkable 
collection of documents submitted on behalf of the appellants, material here, I con- 
ceive, only as showing that the belief reasonably may be held. In Australia the 
power to fix a minimum for wages in the case of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State was given to a court, and its president wrote a most inter- 
esting account of its operation. (29 Harv. Law Rev. 13.) If a legislature should 
alopt what he thinks the doctrine of modern economists of all schools, that ‘‘ freedom 
of contract is a misnomer as applied to a contract between an employer and an ordinary 
individual employee,’’ ibid. 25, I could not pronounce an opinion with which I agree 
impossible to be entertained by reasonable men. Ifthe same legislature should accept 
his further opinion that industrial peace was best attained by the device of a court 
having the above powers, [ should not feel myself able to contradict it, or to deny 
that the end justified restrictive legislation quite as adequately as beliefs concerning 
Sunday or exploded theories about usury. I should have my doubts, as I have them 
about this statute—but they would be whether the bill that has to be paid for every 
gain, although hidden as interstitial detriments, was not greater than the gain was 


| worth—a matter that it is not for me to decide. 


J am of opinion that the statute is valid and that the decree should be reversed. 


New Minimum-Wage Board in Massachusetts. 


HE Minimum Wage Commission of. Massachusetts has voted 
to form a wage board for a line of occupations not hitherto 
covered. The new board will consider rates of wages for 

women employed in the manufacture of druggists’ preparations, 
compounds, and proprietary medicines. This wil alada the manu- 
facture of medicinal and toilet preparations, druggists’ supplies, 
ontments, and tinctures. The nuinber of females and of minors 
uder 18 employed in these lines approximates 1,800. Filling, 
labeling, and packing the containers are the chief occupations of this 
class of workers. 
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An investigation had already been made by the commission, anj 
employers asked to present evidence with respect to wages an 
financial condition of the industry. This was done in 1920, and jy 
March of the current year a wage board of seven members wa 
decided upon and a preliminary meeting for employees was sot fo 
April 2, at which time the work of the proposed board would by 
explained. Nominations for the board were set to close on Satu. 
day, April 7. 










Minimum-Wage Orders. 
Alberta, Canada. 


N ACT of 1922 created for the Province of Alberta a minimum 
A wage board, which has recently (January) issued the first six 
je under the law. These cover manufacturing; laundries 
dyeing, and cleaning; hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, })0ard- 
ing houses, etc.; personal service; offices; and shops, stores, and mail &! 
order houses. fr 
Order No. 1, relating to manufacturing, fixes $14 per week as, 
minimum for an experienced female employee “in any factory of U 
workroom.” Millinery apprentices begin with a probation pcrioif P! 
ef ene month, for which no stipulated wages are required. [/% >): 
retained, a wage of not less than $4 per week must be paid for the fi P® 
next two months, after which $2 per week must be added at thie end 





, re 
M 


























of every three months until the minimum of $14 is reached. jm *°’ 
dressmaking, tailoring, and fur sewing a similar probation 0! one Ore 
wet 


month is provided for, then a weekly wage of $6 for three months 
$8 for four months, $10 for four months, $12 for three month-, and kat 
then the full wage. In other manufacturing occupations, many of 
being enumerated, but all included whether enumerated or 1101, «1 whi 
entranee wage of $6 is required, advances of $2 per week beingi ¥™ 
provided for quarterly until the minimum is reached. 

Order No. 2, relating to laundries, etc., establishes the same 
minimum of $14, beginnmg at $9 and advancing $1 per week 
quarterly until the rate of $12 is reached for the fourth three mviiths, 
after which the worker is to be classed as experienced. 

Order No. 3, hotels, ete., establishes $14 for the six-day wee ant 
$16.50 for the seven-day week, workers being regarded as experienced 
after three months. Learners are to reeeive not less than §!() pet 
week for the first month, $11 for the second, and $12 for the third. 

If meals are furnished, not more than $5 may be deducted fo» i (il! 
week’s board and a proportional amount for less. Lodging muy be 
rated at not more than $2 per week. 

Order No. 4 relates to personal service, including hairdc=sing 
beauty parlors, motion-picture houses, cabarets, gasoline servic’ s\ 
tions, ete. Periods of learning are prescribed only for hairdressing 
mem | parlors, and the like, no wage being stipulated for t!ie [i 
fl month, after which $6 is to be the minimum, advaneing dur) ( 
| remainder of the year to $14 for experienced workers. No |e: rn" 

A d is permitted in the other occupations covered by this onleryy 
Gpctial provisions are made for part-time werkers. 
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Order No. 5, covering office employments, permits service of one 
month without a | aaron rate, alter which not less than $7.50 per 
week must be paid for two months, $10 for the second three months, 
$11 for the third, and $12 for the fourth three months, after which 
the standard wage is payable. 

Order No. 6 relates to shops, stores, and mail-order houses, and 

rescribes not less than $7.50 amy week for the first quarter, $9 
o the second quarter, $10 for the third, $11 for the fourth, and $12 


for the fifth, after which the $14 standard applies. Orders Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5 take effect April 1, and Nos. 1, 2, and 6, September 1, 1923. 


Saskatchewan, Canada. 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan, by its order No. 4, 

regulated the employment of females in hotels, restaurants, and 
refreshment rooms, the same becoming effective June 30, 1922 (see 
MontaLty Lapor Review, August, 1922, p. 115). An amendment, 
effective March 16, 1923, reduced the wage for seven-day employees 
from $16.50 to $15 except for kitchen employees, whose wages were 
reduced from $14.50 to $13. The wage for six-day workers remains 


unchanged, i. ¢., $14 for waitresses, etc., and $12 for kitchen em- 


ployees. A rate is newly prescribed for seven-day learners, being 
$13 per week. Females employed less than six days a week are to be 
paid on @ proportionate basis. 

It is of interest to compare the relative wage for the six-day and 
seven-day workers in this order with that provided for in the Alberta 
Order No. 3, above. In Alberta the seventh day adds $2.50 to the 
weekly wage, slighthy above the daily average rate; while in Sas- 
katchewan the additional day’s work provides an additional income 
of $1, decidedly less than the average daily wage. In other words, 
while Alberta slightly penalizes the seven-day week, the Saskatche- 
wan order seems rather to encourage its requirement. 
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Standardization of Output in Railway Maintenance-of-Way Vo), I, 


T THE annual convention ' of the American Railway Engin¢,. 
A ing Association held in Chicago in March, 1923, a report 
made by the committee on economics of railway labor of +}, HR '° 
results of a special study regarding the performance of various itei;; JS" 
of maintenance-of-way work, which was made for the purpose «| HR” 
establishing units of measure of work performed. 

In the report of this committee at the 1922 convention a m: 

of standardization was cutlined and forms submitted for the ; 
‘ance of railways which wished to apply the plan. 

An actual test of the amount of work of various classes per mi... 
hour was made by one of the large carriers of the Middle West. -\ 
first-class gang on each of a number of divisions was selected for | 
test and an accurate record kept of the time spent on each clas: 
work. Each supervisor of the divisions making the test wa 
structed to apportion the work among the different foremen on | 
first of each month and to plan carefully the work to be done | 
them. The foremen were required to keep a record of the amoun 
of work accomplished each day and the time spent in performing 

The results of the test in the different divisions were summa 


























In continuation of the work of this committee, a study was planne’ 
of the most economic methods of doing particular kinds of mainte 
nance-of-way work such as laying rail, renewing ties, and sur/acin 
track, and sample forms were submitted to be followed in fixing i! ; 
time limit for each operation. It was considered essential that the 
members of the association follow the sample forms as closely 


1 Railway Age, Chicago, Mar. 15, 1923, pp. 680-682. 
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and the man-hour units for different kinds of work in the repa: 
tracks and roadbeds were determined upon from analysis and cov- 
parison of these reports. \ 
The following table shows the different classes of work done an! HR, 
the standard output per man hour: 5 96 
STANDARD OUTPUT PER MAN HOUR, BY CLASS OF WORK. ave 
x — of T 
Class of work. Quantity. — | ~ + k 
Renewing ties— 
In rock and cementing gravel bailast....... 5 RES eee 8 6 oe ne 5, 880 | 1.2 ti 
In bank run, washed gravel, and cinders. .| 139,215 ties.................... 101, 746 | 1.4 tic 
od ere wep, OE ere A A Pa 46, 555 | 1.9 ties. 
Surfacing track— 
In rock and cementing gravel ballast....... 71,870 linear feet_..... a cade 18, 323 | 3.9 linear f | 
In bank-run gravel balliast................. 852,872 linear feet.............. 153, 221 | 5.6 linear fe é, 
In washed gravel and cinders.............. 724,466 linear feet..............| 94,720 | 7.6 lit fe : 
Dressing track— 
In rock and cementing gravel ballast.......} 15,386 linear feet............... 1,895 | 8.1 ir 
In bank-run gravel ballast................. 277,494 linear feet.............-. 27, 225 | 10.2 | 
In washed gravel and cinders.............. 165,672 linear feet.............. 10, 266 | 16.1 lis | 
Unloading and distributing rail and fastenings.| 211,397 linear feet of track... .. 3, 369 | 62.8 | 
ee ee SUSE ie aR eet 318,157 linear feet of track... .. 52, 204 | 6.1 lin 
Laying second-hand rails.....................- 43,417 linear feet of track... ... 6,175 | 7.0 linear 
ree se ge EG Ne als cthyt> cha deensiescd 106,374 linear feet of track... .. 3,014 | 35.5! 
Loaded old rail and fastenings................. 114,263 linear feet of track... .. 2,899 | 39.4 li 
Applying rail anchors... ...................+.-- ON TE TIL Tks 3,445 | 31.2 anc! 
Applying tie-plates:.............2...22...00005 201,186 tie-plates.............. 11, 830 | 17.0' 
' 
I 
| 
) 
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ossible in order to secure uniformity in results. The records sub- 
mitted by each carrier are to be analyzed thoroughly in order to 


; determine the methods of performing specified operations which can 


be recommended to the association as approved practice. 

The operations in-renewing cross-ties are listed in the sample form 
(shown below) and the number of minutes required for each opera- 
tion are to be shown. Allowance is also to be made for time con- 
sumed in going to and from work and clearing track for passing trains. 
‘he actual hours required for the work is considered the standard 
performance and a certain percentage for delays and interference 
allowed, thereby giving an average performance per day. 


Sample form of time distribution in operations in renewing cross-ties. 
OPERATION. 


a cn a Bea I odie ae tendo wee beam b 40 ay 


Preparing new bed 

. Carrying tie to place. - 

. Placing new tie 

. Applying two tie plate 

IEA. 2 5. | iin cutpeu ee thom aes et ovabesigh-ed 
) rE ih See dialed tides cae dee db cide ewhcces ces edanes 

10. Replacing and dressing ballast 
. Carrying old tie and piling for burning 

Foreman, one-tenth of above time........................-.-- 


> Ore bo 
. 2.8 oe 


“J 


Total minutes for one tie, cribs full 
Standard schedule, hours per tie, cribs full 


A similar list of operations in renewing rails has been made out, the 
time distribution to be based on 10 rails. A detention allowance of 
5.32 per cent of the total actual hours of rail laying is made and an 
average day’s work based on a certain percentage of the actual hours 
of relaying rails is computed. 

Following is the list of operations in rail laying: 


Sample form of time distribution in operations in relaying rails. 
[Time distribution based on 10 rails.] 
Minutes 
OPERATION. for 10 rails. 
Adzing around spikes to be drawn 
Drawing one line of spikes 
Throwing out old rail 
Putting in tie plugs 
Adzing 
Lifting in new rail 
Distributing spikes, bolts, and nutlocks 
Placing expansion shims 
Pulling inside spikes which would be in way of new splice. . . ...-- 
Holding new rail against outside spikes with a bar...............- 
Pushing larry car with tools 
Placing splice bars and full bolting 
Full spiking 
Water boy 
Flagmen 
Foremen 
Assistant foreman 
Timekeeper 


Total time for 10 rails 
Total minutes for 1 foot 
Standard schedule hours per 33-foot rail 
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Production and Output in Belgian Coal Mines.s 


REPORT received from M. Albert Thomas, Director of ¢h, 
International Labor Office, gives data regarding output jy 
Belgian coal mines for the years 1919 and 1920 compared wit) 

1913. The average number of workers is obtained by dividing {}, 

total number of aks of attendance in each mine by the avergy 

number of working days and adding the results to get the total nun. 
ber employed in coal mining forthe country asawhole. All statistic, 
in this article unless otherwise noted are from M. Thomas’s report. 
The following table shows the average number of the differen; 
classes of workers employed in Belgian coal mines from 1913 to 192. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES EMPLOYED IN BELGIAN (4) 
MINES, 1913 TO 1922.1 7 










si 


19 






AV] 


































Average number of workers. Nu 
. Char! 
pa Under. 
Year. At the | (inelud- |} ground » 
esau ing and 
. workers | surface 
at the | workers 
seam.) 
TUB s s J Avcntédeteivtcsed deiud 24,844 | 105,801 | £45,437 
RT aS eee 21,528 92,194 129, 157 
SIA tent mating tail techincal on oi 19, 585 86, 102 123 , 806 
NRCS Ce Ne 19, 804 88, 063 126, 092 
AAR Tt fk Bhat El 16, 75,596 | 111,695 
Be dunt tact adonsbwdscdsvesdct 15, 199 73, 523 110, 187 
Rp cae ee 20 205 94,918 137, 399 
Sobtdwe ceidddide cbbesdécised 22,866 | 108,796 156, 745 
Mich belllanedhssceuphomeped’ tes 23, 485 2,978 162, 840 
tals Clack conbadutibedenacee 21, 623 104, 150 153, 003 








oa figures for the years 1921 and 1922 are taken from the Revue du Travail, Brussels, Fel). 2%, 19%, 
p- 244. 


The distribution of workers according to nature of work, sex, and 


age is shown in the following table for the years 1919 and 1920: 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS EMPLOYED ON DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORK IN 
BELGIAN COAL MINES IN 1919 AND 1920. 















































Percentage. 
Category. 
1919 1920 
Underground: 
Males (over 16 years).........eseeses 66. 0 66. 4 
Boys (14 to 16 years) ........--scecces 3.1 3.0 
69.1 69.4 
Surface: 
Males (over 16 years)... ...6.....-600- 23.0 22.9 
Boys (14 to 16 years) ..........-...... 1-5 1.4 
Boys (12 to 14 years)...........seeee 1 off Coucha 
enire. 
24. 6 24.4 Charler 
N amur 
Females (over 21 years)............-. 2.1 2.4 dege.. 
Girls (16 to 21 Years)................. 3.0 2.8 ey 
Girls (12 to 16 years)... ........400 é6 1.2 1.0 
6.3 6.2 Sti 
CONE WR ieiiaci i bdeted. cel 100.0 |- 100.0 — 
ar 
ES CP IIDS b conc cncdescdncodoase 14.7 14.6 (p . 





«See MonTaiy Lasor Review, August, 1922, pp. 110, 111; September, 1922, p. 133; February, !°25,)? lassi 


149, 150. 
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The average daily output per workers in the different districts is 
shown in the following table, by class of workers, for the years 1913, 
1919, and 1920: 


,\VERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN DIFFERENT MINING BASINS OF 
; BELGIUM, 1913, 1919, 1920. 


the 
at il 
with 
& the 
Crage 
n um- 
istics 
ort, 
ferent 
192): 


Y COAL 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds.] 

















Average output (tons) per worker per day. 





Underground  (in- | 
cluding workers 
at the seam). 


Underground and 


At the seam. surface. 


Mining district. 








1913 1919 1919 





0. 68 





Couchant de Mons 6 3.13 
Centre 3. 3. 44 . 82 
Charler Gin :s contac Gewed scccccccccednes | 46 é . 81 -99 


0.67| 0.69} 0.51 | 0.47 
-74| .7%5| .59| .50| .50 
82 3} 53] .55 
. 69 84] .7%6| .79] . 53| .48 
55 | 3. .78| .67| .69| .t 4t| .9 
3.51 | 3. 81 | 73 0 5h 


a — —— 


























The above table shows that the average daily output of workers at 
the seam was higher in 1920 than in 1913 in three of the mining dis- 
tricts and im all the distriets except Couchant de Mons the average 
daily output was larger in 1920 than in 1919. 

The output for underground workers and for underground and 
surface workers was generally lower in both 1919 and 1920 than 
in 1913, but had increased somewhat in most instances in 1920 over 
the daily production in 1919. 

The annual output of the same classes of workers for five mining 
districts is shown for 1919 and 1920 in the following table: 


OUTPUT PER WORKER PER ANNUM IN FIVE BELGIAN COAL MINING DISTRICTS, 
1919 AND 1920. 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds.] 


| 


| Average annual output per worker. 











Mining district. 


Under- 


At the 
seam. 


ound 
Gnelud- 
ing 
workers 
at the 
seam). 


ground 
and 
surface 
workers. 





898 
941 
1, 082 
1, 053 
1, 034 





198 
205 
239 
223 
200 


141 
174 
159 
157 
142 








905 
1, 052 
1,173 
1,164 
1, 109 





ground 
(inelud- 
ing 
workers 
at the 
seam). 


208 
220 
249 
234 


212 


U nder- 
ground 
and 
surface 
; workers. 


146 
151 
165 
163 
153 








Statisties of daily output in the coal mines are given for the entire 


country by months for the year 1922 and by mining districts for 

January, 1923, in the Belgian Revue du Travail, February 28, 1923 
p: 245). The following table shows the output of the different 
asses of workers reduced to tons of 2,000 pounds. 
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AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN BELGIAN COAL MINES, 1922. yy 
JANUARY, 1923. , AND 


{In tons of 2,000 pounds.] 
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15 
Average output per Average output; 
worker per day. worker per da Ri 
Uader- F Und == 
Daie and locality. ground | trder- Date and locality. ground |... 
At the Poe ground | At the ene pte 
Seam. lworkers aK. 2 Seam. tworkers| and 
at the ase at the | SUrfas Soul 
seam). ! seam 
1922: || January, 1923: : 
i cence dances 3.65 0.75 0.51 | Couchant de Mons...| 3.16; 0.7 i 







February ...........- 3. 64 74 51 | NS Pe yt | 3.70 


Beoeseccesoesccoceos Ge i Si . GS BR . SBMMEseBUEeoeccececceos 
eeccecccsecssecessos, OUD E - €Bi «GW ji j§g- SWEEIBUE sceccccceccecoes 
Se ee 2) ee | eee ee eee ee 
weewwweweseweeene, GOUR TF © FV PY ff BARRA NIUE Bn ww wee m eee 


Ed ties sc doweea 6 : on? §+@eetescc. 
September........... . aa ; 51 | 
SN sh ngs ocidarmepe & 3.77 -78 52 | 








eee ee ewe eee 


























Averageforthe year| 3.69 - 76 | 51 | 








Operations of British Coal Mines, September to December, | 9?) 
Ber improvement in the British coal mining industry for the 






third quarter of 1922, due to the American demand for coy 
(see Montuty LaBor Review, January, 1923, p. 92), con. 
tinued during the last quarter of the year, owing to the increase in 






domestic needs and the slightly greater demand from abroad. 
The output during the quarter ending December 30, 1922, wa 
68,760,000 long tons, as compared with 63,336,000 in the third quar. 














ter of the year and 57,440,000 in the last three months of 192!. 0 
the total output for the quarter, 67,750,000 long tons were salabk 
coal, a number unequaled in the corresponding quarter since 11) c 
The output per man shift worked also showed a slight increas, 7 






being 19.5 hundredweight as compared with 19.3 hundredweight i 
the preceding quarter. 

Persons employed in and about the mines, including clerks and 
those on salaries, numbered 1,139,000. A steady increase is seen I 
the number of wage earners from 1,105,700 on September 30, 1922, 
to 1,129,500 on December 30, 1922. Ministry of Labor figures give 
1,224,660 coal miners insurable against unemployment. Of tlhiese, 
according to statistics furnished by the employment exchangvs, 
70,693 were unemployed at the end of the third quarter of 1922, aul 
56,372 at the close of the year, a decrease of about 20 per cent. 

An improvement is also noticeable in the number of days worked 
coal being mined on 69.60 days during the fourth quarter of 1922 8 
compared with 65.67 days in the third quarter, and 61.74 days curing 
the fourth quarter of 1921. | 

There was a slight upward tendency in the wages paid in four ds 
tricts—Northumberland and the eastern division, in Durham and 500 
land—but in South Wales the rates remained stationary and in oth! 
districts the minimum rates prevailed. In the table which follow 


1 Board of Trade J ournal, London, Feb. 15, 1923, pp. 188-190. 
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wages paid in South Wales and Monmouth and in Derbyshire are shown 
forthe various classes of miners, from September 15, 1922, to December 


~7TES OF WAGES PER SHIFT IN BRITISH COAL MINES, SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 
1922. 
[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny =2. 





District and occupation. 


, 
w 


Wales and Monmouth:! 
Colliers 
Haulers 
Laborers 
Rippers , 
Derbyshire (except South Derbyshire): 
lap hard seam— 
I dane de do amcendaceddecncdees 
Day laborers (adults) 4 
Rippers and timbermen ‘ 
Re 9 + Che nb ceudencrabenedccws 
All other searns— 
Corperals (adults) 3 
Day laborers (adults) 4 
Rippers and timbermen ‘......................- 5 | 9 
Room and pillar men 10 





1 ¥en working on the afternoon and night shifts in this district are paid at the rate of six shifts for a full 
sing week of five shiits. 
ss A workers,i.e., those entitled as the head or support of a family toa supply of house coal. Class 
B workers, i. e., those not so entitled, received 6s. 8d. 
3 District foremen in charge of the underground hiulage ways. 
‘Other than chargemen. 


Earnings of pieceworkers were higher than the rates quoted for time 


Hworkers, and no allowance is made for house coal supplied to miners 


free or at special prices. No changes were made in the subsistence 
wages of low-paid workers, fixed in accordance with the provisions 
of the national agreement. 

The total net cost of producing a ton of coal during the quarter 
ending September 30, 1922, was 17s. 2.08d. ($4.17, par). Wages 
constituted 11s. 4.48d. ($2.76, par) of this amount. 


Employment and Output in Indian Coal Mines During 1921. 


OAL mining employs more labor than any other mining industry 
= in India, says the Labor Gazette (Bombay), February, 1923 (p. 
17), discussing labor in Indian coal mines during 1921. The 
wines employed 205,879 persons in that year, an increase of 15,537 
persons, or 8 per cent over similar data for the preceding year. Of 
this number, excluding figures for Hyderabad, 117,590 were men, 
71,466, women, and 4,321, children. 
| The output of coal per person for 1921 and the four preceding years 
is shown in the following table: 


OUTPUT OF COAL PER PERSON IN INDIAN COAL MINES, 1917 TO i921. 





Above and | 
below 
ground 

(short tons). 


“| 
3elow 
| ground only | 
(short tons). | 


122.0 194.3 
121.3 192. 4 
124, 4 198. 5 





105. 1 181.0 























LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 













Railroad Labor Board Decisions. 
Railway Clerks—-Overtime and Wages. 


F.XCEPT in a few localities, the railway clerks did not strike lag 

summer with the shopmen, the Railroad Labor Board promnisiy 
a rehearing of their case. The two principal grievances of {hy 
railway and steamship clerks, freight handlers, and station em)|oyog 
concerned overtime and wages. Decision No. 630,! of the Railroad 
Labor Board, effective on February 1, 1922, modified thy 
national agreement operating during Federal control of the roads by 














establishing the pro rata rate of pay for the ninth hour, instead of thy 
punitive time-and-one-half rate. Sunday and holiday work also wa 
to be paid for at straight time. The new decision (No. 1621), eflectiye 





March 1, 1923, modifies decision No. 630 by restoring to the clerks the 
8-hour day with punitive overtime rates for the ninth hour. 










The board, after observing the operation of this overtime rule for a year anc civiy 
the entire question fuller consideration, is of the opinion that the insistence of this 
class of employees that they should be allowed time and one-half for al! ‘ime in 
excess of the basic eight-hour day is a just and reasonable contention. The 0) ertim 
work of this class of employees is so largely under the control of the carrier ¢!1at the 
time-and-one-half rule will not impose any appreciable financial burden. . 

A further modification of the previous decision provides tliat thi 





class of em a shall have a rest day each week, pre/ecrably 
Sunday, and if required to work on that day, payment siial! be 
made at the rate of time and one-half. 





men 
subs 


























The Sunday and holiday rule herein promulgated is similar to that recently handel” 
down in favor of the signalmen. It simply recognizes the justice of the principegmuon 
that every employee is entitled to one day off duty in seven. Im practice, that dayiwith 
will and should ordinarily be Sunday, but work n to the continuous 0) ratio opin 
of the carrier in its service to the public may be done on Sunday without the poy nei 
of punitive overtime by the ecarrier’s assignment of some other day of res! 10 thov cont 
engaged in such indispensable Sunday work. In such instances as an e1)) \yee Tule: 
eu to work on his regularly assigned day off duty he will receive time «11! o1e-fthes 
half. This rule is designed to guarantee to the employee so far as possible ove (ay 
of rest in seven without undue expense or inconvenience to the carrier. It recogulzs 







the rights and necessities of the carrier, the employee, and the public. 


The wages of the railway clerks and station employees ha beet 
decreased. by decision No. 1074, effective July 21, 1922.’ in tle 
new decision the board has refused to grant any increase to te mor 
skilled employees on the ground that only under the most exce))tion 
circumstances would it advisable to raise the wage ratcs 0! ! 
class of employees before the lapse of one year after a revision hil 
occurred. Tt does consider it just and reasonable, howeve’, " 
grant an increase to the less skilled and lower-rated emy)!oyet 


—— 






R¢ 
by 1 
Cent 
by 1 
decic 
repr 
Tease 
rules 


* For 



















1 This decision appeared in the MONTHLY LABoR Review for March, 1922, pp. 87-97. 
2 This decision appeared in the MONTHLY LABOR Review, August, 1922, pp. 116-120, 
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iwhose work and rates approximate those of common labor. The 
‘poard therefore has granted an increase of 2 cents an hour to station, 
| platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, stockroom, 


and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and all common laborers 
in and around stations, storehouses, and warehouses, not otherwise 


srovided for. 


This decision affects 42 carriers, and the railway and steamship 


‘clerks, freight handlers, express and station employees employed by 
| them. 


The new rules relative to overtime, ors ated by the decision, 
which modify those previously handed down by the board,’ follow 
in full. 

tute 57. Overtime. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time in excess 
of 8 hours, exclusive of the meal period, on any day will be considered overtime and 
paid on the actual minute basis at the rate of time and one-half. 

uLE 58. Notified or called. Except as provided in rule 59, employees notified or 
called to perform work not continuous with, before, or after the regular work period 
er on Sundays and specified holidays shall be allowed a minimum of 3 hours for 2 


hours’ work or less and if held on duty in excess of 2 hours, time and one-half will be 
allowed on the minute basis. 


Articte VIIT.—Sunday and holiday work. 


Rute 64. Work performed on Sundays and the following legal holidays—namely, 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas (provided when any of the above holidays fall 
on Sunday, the day observed by the State, Nation, or by proclamation shall be con- 
sidered the holiday), shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half, except that em- 
ployees necessary to the continuous operation of the carrier and who are regularly 
assigned to such service will be assigned one regular day off duty in seven, Sunday if 

ssible, and if required to work on such regularly assigned seventh day off duty will 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half time; when such assigned day off duty is not 
Sunday, work on Sunday will be paid for at straight-time rate. 

,uLE 65. Less than full day period. Eliminated. 

Rute 67. Day of rest. Eliminated. 


Two dissenting opinions accompany this decision. One, by a labor 
member of the board, contends that the employees were entitled to 
substantial increases at this time because of change in current condi- 
tions, such as cost of living, and wages in outside industries, together 
with the injustices of earlier wage levels. The other dissenting 
opinion, appended by the railroad group of the Railroad Labor Board, 
contended Blak there was no evidence to justify changes in overtime 
_— or in rates of pay since the previous decisions of the board on 
these issues. 


Clerks—Seniority, Leave, etc. 


RULES governing working conditions of railway and steamship 

clerks, freight handlers, express and station employees employed 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railway Co. and the 
Central New England Railway Co., were handed down on March 5, 
by the Railroad Labor Board in decision No. 1668. The board 
decided that the following rules, which could not be decided upon by 
representatives of the carriers and their employees, were just and 
reasonable and should beeome effective on March 16. Although these 
tules apply only to the carriers mentioned, it is probable that they 





* For previous rules see MONTHLY Labor REviEW, March, 1922, pp. 87-97. 
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will be extended to apply to all carriers on which rules coverine ¢}, 
points have not been agreed upon. 

Decision. The Railroad Labor Board, acting under the authority of the t 
tation act, 1920, and in furtherance of the purpose of said act, has decided tho: +), the 
rules hereinafter set out, corresponding in number to the rules shown in the em))|o\ 0.00 the 
ex parte submission, are just and reasonable, and shall be effective March } 4, }) “ 

Rue 6. Seniority districts. The territory under the jurisdiction of the divs, T 
master mechanic, division engineer, division storekeeper, and office forc 
division trainmaster, respectively, shall constitute seniority districts for o> 

loyees on each operating division under the jurisdiction of each of thes: na. 

he rule as proposed by the employees establishing seniority districts for (ec ey, a“ 
ployees at stations where there are not exceeding three employees is considered jy 
and reasonable and shall be adopted. a 

Ruugs 31 to 39, inclusive. Rules pertaining to discipline and grievances desiviai 
as Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39, covering respectively, investigatic ~ 






ing, appeal, further appeal, grievances, representation, right of appeal, advice , 
cause, and exoneration, shown in the joint submission of the employees and carrie; 
following conferences held pursuant to decision No. 119, as agreed to for all c: 
except those in the operating department, shall apply to the employees in said (1 
ment. The request of the carrier for the retention of the rule contained in i}. 
agreement is denied. 

Rue 72. Vacations. Clerks who on January 1 have been in continuou 
of the carrier one year or more will be granted annual vacations with pay | 
the work is kept up by other clerks and there is no expense to the carrie: in 
granting the vacations. 

Heads of departments when granting vacations will give clerks who on J: 
have been in the service continuously one year and less than two years, on: 
six working days; those in the service two years and less than three years, + 
or nine working days; those in the service three years and over, two weeks 
working days. 

Rue 73. Sick leave. Where the work of an employee is kept up by o’ 
ployees without cost to the carrier, a clerk who has been in the continio. 
of the carrier one year and less than two years, will not have deductions m 
his pay for time absent on account of a bona fide case of sickness until |: 
absent six working days in the calendar year; a clerk who has been in « 
service two years and less than three years, nine working days; a clerk who 
in continuous service three years or longer, twelve working days. Deductio: 
made beyond the time allowance specified above. 





I’ 































The employing officer must be satisfied that the sickness is bona fide, anc | shall 
additional expense to the carrier is involved. Satisfactory evidence as to Sa 
in the form of a certificate from a reputable physician, preferably a are 

mpl 


Pegeician, will be required in case of doubt. 
e above limits of sick leave may be extended in individual meritorious cases aad 
under the conditions specified, but only by agreement of the representatives o/ the 
carrier and of the employees. 

Rue 74. Saturday afternoon service. Only such employees as are, in the jiidgmext 
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e pa 
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of the management, necessary to perform the business of the carrier shall be re ined avis 
to work on Saturday afternoons, and no deduction shall be made from the )y Src 
employees relieved. ndusi 
he en 

Carpenters—Cleveland. rs 

AN AGREEMENT has recently been signed between the Carpente! het 4 
Contractors and the Carpenters’ District Council in Cle\e!:0/ fhe sa 





which seems to promise harmonious working between the two |vodie 
for the future. It will be remembered that during the whole of tle 
last. building season conditions in Cleveland were far from s:1\ is. 
tory. The building trades and the building employers were at !og2¢- 
heads, there were charges and countercharges of bad faith, « sirovg 
effort was made to establish the open shop, and generally, there w® 
a maximum of friction and a consequent discouragement of )!0* 

ective builders. The present agreement, which contains scvel®! 
interesting features, is as follows: 
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\GREEMENT BETWEEN THE CuyaHoGa CouUNTY CARPENTER CONTRACTORS’ A&SSOCIA- 
TION OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND THE CuyaHoGA CouNTY CARPENTERS’ DISTRICT 
CoUNCIL. 


This agreement, made and entered into this Ist day of March, 1923, by and between 
the Carpenter Contractors of Cleveland, Ohio, party of the first part, hereinafter called 
the employer, and the Cuyahoga County Carpenters’ District Council, party of the 
second part, hereinafter called the employee, 

WItNESSETH: 

The employer and the employee sign this agreement both as guarantors of the ob- 
servance thereof by all of their respective membership in respect to all the matters 
set forth in this agreement, and for themselves and their said membership they agree 
to faithfully abide thereby. 

The provisions of this agreement shall be binding upon each and every carpenter 
contractor of Cleveland, individually and as members of a carpenter contractors’ 


Sassociation, and upon each and every member of the Cuyahoga County Carpenters’ 


District Council and vicinity individually and as members of said organization, while 
operating within Cuyahoga County and vicinity. 

This agreement becomes effective on and after the Ist day of March, 1923, and shall 
continue in effect and be in force until the last day of February, 1924. 

It is mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that should either party to 
this agreement desire to make any change or changes to such agreement at the expira- 
tion thereof, the intention so to do shall be transmitted to the other party to the agree- 
ment at least three months in advance of the date of expiration of this agreement. 

Secrion 1. That 8 hours shall constitute a day’s work between the hours of 8 
o'clock a. m. and 4.30 o’clock p. m. with one-half hour for lunch, except Saturdays, 
when the work shall cease at 12 o’clock noon. 

Sec. 2. Where more than one shift of men work, the second shift shall start at 4.30 
p.m. and cease work at 12 midnight, except Saturday, when work shall start at 4.30 
p.m. and stop at 8 p. m. 

Sec. 3. There shall be no overtime work except that of an emergency and then only 
when reported and permission has been received from the party of the second part or 
their authorized representatives. 

Sec. 4. That all labor performed by the employee on Sundays and the hereinafter- 
nentioned holidays shail be paid for by the employer at the rate of two times the 
rate of regular wages. ‘The observed holidays shall be New Year’s, Decoration, and 
Labor Day, July 4, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. There shall be no work 
nm Labor Day excepting in special cases of emergency. 

Sec. 5. The regular rate of wages paid the employee under this agreement shall be 
|.25 per hour. It is agreed that any person employed as foreman shall be paid not 
Jess than $1 per day in excess of the regular rate. All work performed between shifts 
shall be paid for at the rate of double time. 

Sec. 6. Employees shall be paid once each week in currency. Not more than one 
snd one-half days’ pay shall be held back from the regular weekly pay. Where the 
mployee is paid regularly on Saturdays, the payment to the employee shall begin 
n or before 12 o’clock noon. 

(b) When pay roll is not ready for distribution at 12 o’clock noon, employees shall 
e paid waiting time at double time until pay is received. 

(c) Men desiring to quit work on a certain day shall notify the employer the day 
revious, giving reasons therefor, in order to receive his pay in full at time of quitting. 

Sec. 7, i order to maintain a sufficient number of skilled mechanics in the building 
ndustry the necessity for the employment of apprentices is hereby recognized and 
he employment and proper training of as many apprentices as is reasonable and prac- 
icable shall be enco ed by both parties to this agreement. 

(b) Apprentices may be placed at work by employers in such numbers as to allow 
bhe apprentice to each eight journeymen carpentersemployed. It is agreed, however, 

hat not more than two apprentices shall be in the employ of any one employer at 
he same time. 

(c) Period of indenture for apprentices shall be four years. 

{) That the rate of wages to be paid by the employer to apprentices shall be as 
llows: 

First year, $0.35 per hour, $15.40 per week; second year, $0.50 per hour, $22.00 per 
reek ; 5 d year, $0.65 per hour, $28.60 per week; fourth year, $0.80 per hour, $35.20 
per week, 

Sec. 8. The party of the second part reserves the right to enforce the trade auton- 
my of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
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Sxc. 9. Employers shall furnish a suitable room for the use of employees jor ¢h, 


ose of keeping their tools, clothes, and eating their lunch. Such room to }, 

ept clean at all times and to be heated in cold weather. The necessary sanitgpy 
conveniences properly secluded shall be provided for employees on all work.  Rooy 
in which the tools of the employee are kept shall be provided with a substantia! |o0\. 
(b) In case of theft or fire on a job at any time the contractor shall be held res))\y)\)); 


for the loss of mechanics’ tools and clothing lost by such theft or fire. 

Sec. 10. A suitable pail and dipper shall be kept on all jobs for furnishing a suticiey, 
ye! of drinking water. 

EC. 11. It shall be the duty of the steward on the job to see that the tools of gy 

injured member are cared for and delivered to the office of the district counc 

Sec. 12. If an employee is hired and is not placed at work after reportine with 
his tools he shall be paid 2 hours’ time. An employee who reports for work in the 
morning and receives his discharge shall be paid 2 hours’ time. This shall not 4)»; 
to any employee absent the day previous. 


Sec. 13. There shall be no limitation as to the amount of work a man shall }orjorm 
during the working day. 

Sec. 14. No — shall have the right to interfere with workmen during working 
hours except the official business agents of respective unions who may consu!: wit) 


the steward on the job. 

Sec. 15. All employees shall be protected under the provisions of the wor! men) 
compensation laws of Ohio. 

(6) Any injured member of the second part reserves the right to employ « con. 
petent doctor. 

Sec. 16. All car fare in excess of city fare shall be paid by the employer. 

(6) In case of work beyond the location euvided fe above, all transportation 
charges which are in excess of a single fare each way, and traveling time at single 
time, shall be paid by the employer. On all such jobs remote from the « 
service, all time over ten minutes’ walking time from the city car either way -hal! 
be allowed by the employer. 

(c) The employer shall make necessary arrangements with the employees repre. 
sentative prior to starting work on job so located as to comply with provision his 
pase. 

Src. 17. Any member when required to leave the jurisdiction of the Car 
District Council of Cuyahoga County and vicinity shall receive the standard ~ «le oj 
wages of this district and also expenses. 


Sec. 18. No member of the first part shall sublet, piece, or lump out carpentry work 
or any part thereof. Nor shall any party of the second part work for any couiractor 
who takes labor contracts, or pieces or lumps his work. 

Src. 19. For the af idesiatetasing this agreement, a joint arbitration com- 
mittee shall be establi by the appointment of four members of the party o/ ihe 
second part and an equal number of members of the party of the first part. [1 case 
any ne ny or disagreement shall arise between such parties, the same «!i.!! be 
reported at once to the chairman of such joint committee, who shail call a iececiiyg 
of the entire committee within 24 hours of receipt of such information. 

Section 3, relating to overtime work, seems to show that as [ar 
as the carpenters are concerned there is no desire to make ai eizli- 
hour day a pretext for obtaining extra wages under the claim o! 
overtime. ertime, it is to be observed, is not to be worked wiiless 
and until the workers’ representatives are convinced of the exis‘ cnee 
of an emergency. This was the method adopted by the m ides 
during the war to prevent the use of overtime as a customary i: ( (er, 
a aire. pr which was sanctioned by the War Labor Board as being 


the most effective way of making the eight-hour day a reality. [1 
connection with this section it is worth noticing that section 1 
specially provides that there shall be no limitation on output. _ 
The provisions concerning apprentices are of interest as showilg 
the general recognition of the need for more trained workers. The 
specifications contained in the agreement, however, seem wholly 
inadequate to the situation, since they make no provision for ove™ 
sight and consecutive training of the apprentices. According to the 
Cleveland Citizen of March 17, 1923, the district council of the cat 
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enters “is now working out a plan to establish a school to train 
entices similar to that operated by the bricklayers,’’ which 
ppre , a ’ 
ems to indicate that the workers, at least, are fully aware of the 
eed for something more than mere permissive stipulations if the 
ack of skilled craftsmen is to be supplied. The wage fixed for the 
pprentice is lower, in proportion to the wera wages than 
as been found desirable in some other places. In New York, for 
stance, the carpenter’s apprentice, whose wage is adjusted each 
ix months, reeetves for the first year 30 and 35 per cent of the jour- 
eyman’s wage as against 28 per cent provided for in the Cleveland 
creement, while for the second year the New York figures are 45 and 
() per cent as against 40 per cent in Cleveland. For the second half 
the apprenticeship, however, the Cleveland worker has a slight 
lvantage over the apprentice in New York. 
The wage provisions represent an advance on the rates the car- 
enters were supposed to be receiving, but during most of last year 
onus payments were so common that it is difficult tosay what the real 
ages were. Of more importance are the provisions for keeping the 
ace in the industry. Section 19 provides for the establishment of a 
pint arbitration committee to administer the agreement, while the 
reamble clearly implies that although the agreement is made for 
nly a year, it is to be renewed upon its expiration, unless one or 
ith parties notify the other at least three months previous to that 
ate of a desire to change it. 





Shirt-Making Industry—New York City. 


HE existing contract between the United Shirt Manufacturing 
Association and the Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers Union of the 
aigamated Clothing Workers, which was reprinted in the Monty 
sBoR Review for March, 1922 (pp. 103, 104), has been renewed for 
nother year ending January 30, 1924. The terms of the agreement 
ovide that notice of desired changes must be made at least 60 
hys prior to the expiration of the contract. In accordance with 
le provision, notices of desired change embracing mainly requests 


yr revision of wages were filed by both parties in December, 1922. 


he matter was submitted to arbitration and Arbitrator William M. 

iserson handed down his decision on January 15, denying to both 

les the requested changes. His conclusions with i sg to the 
1 


ange changes and other matters involved appear in his decision, 
hich follows in full: 


isummary form the association’s requests are as follows: 

. English broadcloth for which operators and pressers are now paid silk piece rates 
buld be classified and paid for as cotton. 
2. Reduction of 5 per cent in prices for pressing all cotton materials. 
®. Reduction of 12 per cent im prices for operating on all flannels. 
4. Substitution of religious for legal holidays by mutual agreement. 

ue unlon’s requests for changes are as follows: ~ 
1. Spreaders to be classified hereafter as assistant cutters and their minimum wage 
teased from $24.50 to $30 week. : 
2. Trimmers and short knife cutters to be grouped together hereafter and a minimum 
ge of $40 established for the group instead of the existing scale of $32 for trim- 
rs and $35 for short knife cutters. 
». Machine eutters and die cutters both to be paid a minimum scale of $50 per week 
Place of the present scale of $39. 
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4. A minimum wage of $12 per week to be established for all learners among 4}, 
operators. " 
5. All operators, after six months in the industry, to receive a minimum wace of ¢» 
per week. "7 
6. The right of any shop to change from week work to piecework at the exist, 
prices whenever a majority of the workers in the shop desire it. bp 
7. Buttonhole prices in shops where number of stitches greater than averave j), ;), 
market to be revised upward. 4 
8. Increase of 12 per cent in prices for pressing cotton and silk striped materi, 
9. English broadcloth of all types to be classified and paid for as silk. 


The board will not review all the evidence and arguments presented, as this ja, 
done by the chairman at a conference with the representatives of both parties. \, 
"ay proceed at once to the decision. ’ 

o take up the general question of wages first, the board is of the opinion, as oy. 
plained orally at the conference, that business conditions have improved at {\p 
 encgee time to the point where a wage cut is no longer justified. Cost of living hy 

een rising slowly with the improvement in business conditions, and industrig 
generally are recognizing that no further cutting in wages can be done. The requests 
of the association for wage cuts must therefore be denied. On the other hand th 
union’s requests for increases in wages are also not justified. These requests am 
mainly for the cutters and pressers and for them the increases asked are betwee) 
20 and 25 percent. Whatever may be the condition of prosperity in other indusiri« 
it must be plain to all who are familiar with the shirt-making industry in New Yor 


at the present time that no such increases are justified here. 

From the point of view of abstract justice it is plain that the operators, of a!| tho 
workers in the industry, are in the worst position, and if anybody is entitled 
increases they should get more consideration than the cutters or the pressers. Py 


the union itself sees that increases for the operators at the present time are hardly 
ustified and it asks little for them. The board is of the opinion that condition 
ave not yet so improved as to justify increases in any of the branches of the trate 


at the present time. 

It may be, however, that conditions will change during the life of the prese: 
agreement so as to make some changes necessary or urgent. Therefore, the boar 
rules that with respect to wages, all piece rates, scales, and wages as they stand unde 
the present agreement shall be continued under the new agreement beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, with the proviso that if conditions do change materially within the nex 
six months, both the union and the association may bring up the question of changes 
in wages again on or about July 1, 1923; and if negotiations fail, the board wil! hew 
and decide the questions ste | 

With respect to the English broadcloth the board finds that the former decision 
which classified the genuine broadcloth as tub silk is fair and just and should stand. 
It appears, however, that many imitations have appeared on the market and the 
union feels that all these imitations also should be paid for as silk, at least so iar a 

ressing is concerned. The association, however, feels just as strongly that the 
imitations have to be sold at such cheap prices that the cotton piece rates ought 1 
apply for pressing as well as for operation. J : ue 
he board can not make a general decision at this time covering all kinds o/ imi» 
tions. It rules therefore that as these imitations appear in the shops negotiatiow 
between the union and the association should begin as to the proper classificatio 
of the imitation, and if no agreement can be reached, the board will classify the 
material in each particular case. _ 

With respect to the request to call spreaders and pinners assistant cutters, (hem 
board can not do this without knowing a good deal more about the work than wa 
presented in this case. It appears that a good many spreaders get more than the 
scale of $24.50 because they do better or more responsible work, but if the minimull 
were raised, these men also would be raised in proportion. Therefore the boa 
feels that the union and the association should jointly investigate the pay and th 
work of those who get more than the scale to see if they are different from the ordinal 
spreaders who get the minimum. If classification of different kinds of spreaders cal 
be agreed upon after such an investene so that a definite scale for the preell 
higher paid men can be fixed, then the board might consider changing the name" 
assistant cutters. The change can not be granted at this time in order to raise tht 

es. 
. e decision that neither cuts in wages nor increases should be made at this tim 
includes the questions of minimum wages for learners and week workers. '™ 
board does not feel justified in establishing new minimums at this time that w™ 
not included in the agreement last year. 
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The request for changing from week to piece work applies particularly to contract 
shops. The inside shops of the manufacturers in the association have practically 
all piecework. To make a general decision which would compel contractors to 
change to piecework, the board thinks inadvisable because the contractors are not 
themselves a party to the agreement. The best way to handle such matters is for 
the union to deal directly with the contractors, and if the standards in any contract 
shop are lower than in the market generally to take the matter up with the association. 

In the matter of buttonhole prices the board finds that the question raised really 
involves only one house. In this house, the evidence shows that 2 cents extra is 
already paid for extra work. To make any general rule basing prices on the number 
of stitches in a buttonhole seems to the board quite impractical. 

With respect to substituting religious for legal holidays the agreement already 
makes it possible for such substitution to be made by mutual consent. 





Longshoremen. 
Port of New York. 
CG": G. W. GOETHALS has rendered a decision upon the applica- 


tion of the International Longshoremen’s Association for recon- 
sideration of wages under article 22 of the New York General Cargo 
Agreement. His decision, which is based mainly on the increased 
cost of living, allows an increase of 5 cents per hour straight time and 
7 cents per hour overtime over the rates in the general cargo agree- 
ment. Pullowing are the hourly rates provided by the decision, 
together with the rates for checkers and cargo repairmen, which are 
based upon it: 


Straight Over- 

time. time. 

General cargo $0. 70 

Bulk cargo, ballast, and coal cargoes . 75 

hee lOG. SSL, DC, wid bn cd cbvepbtetciec deeds 85 
Kerosene, gasoline, and naphtha, in cases, when loaded by case oil 

gangs and with a fly . 90 

Explosives . 40 

Checkers 5. 40 

Cargo repairmen 


e 
+ 


Philadelphia. 


At A meeting of the general committee of steamsnip interests and 
employing stevedores of the port of Philadelphia, the increase 
granted longshoremen at New York—namely, 5 cents per hour straight 
time and 7 cents per hour overtime—was made effective on April 1 at 
Philadelphia. Below is the scale showing the old and the new hourly 
rates: 
OLD AND NEW HOURLY RATES FOR LONGSHORE WORK AT PHILADELPHIA. 











te; te New rates, effective 
Old rates. Apr. 1, 1923. 


Straight 
time. 


Straight 


. | Overti ” 
time. Overtime 


Overtime. 





| 
| 
| 


Heneral cargo (in city) $0. 65 $1. 00 $0. a te 
Tain ey fs) . 05 7 i , 
Oil, ete. (in city) 77 i 82 | 1.22 
Wet hides -90 3! 95 | 1. 42 
Damaged or salvaged cargo . 90 35 | 95 | 1. 42 
Olea Gl tedner ” ie 2210 "5 2 $60 212.99 
, ete. (a , of 2 8. 60 | ; 
Explesives...i...0...., CCCP eee 29. 50 | .35 2 10. 10 1,42 


‘ 














1 Per 8 hour day. 2 Rate per day. 
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Baltimore. 


Y AGREEMENT the increase given New York longshoremen | 

the Goethals award has been applied to Baltimore also, with t|\c 
understanding that when the new agreement is entered into, { 
become effective October 1 next, the differential now existing |. 
tween the Baltimore and the Hampton Roads districts shall be el: 
nated (Hampton Roads has enjoyed a differential of 5 cents 
hour, straight time, and 10 cents for overtime during tke last 
months). 

San Francisco. 


OLLOWING is the agreed upon scale in effect for the year | 
between the Water Front Employees Association and the Li 
shoremen’s Association for the port of San Francisco: 


Straight 


Longshore work 

Shoveling (of commodities) 
Oriental oil (in cases) 
Explosives 

Damaged cargo 








WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR. 





Work of Children and Mothers in Beet Fields of Colorado and 
Michigan. 


HE Children’s Bureau has recently published a study (Bureau 

t i publication No. 115) of the work of children between the 
ages of 6 and 16, and of mothers with children under 6, 

in the beet fields of Colorado and Michigan. In Colorado the 
study included 542 families having 2,115 children under 16, and in 


Michigan, 511 families with 1,810 children under 16. In Colorado 


1,073 and in ieee gan 763 of these children aged 6 but under 16 
years were employed in the work of caring for the sugar beets during 


' the season of 1920. 


Imported labor plays an important part in both fields. Con- 
tracts are arranged between the sugar manufacturing companies 
and farmers by which the latter undertake to plant a specified 


' number of acres with sugar beets. The farmer may be the owner 


of the land ora tenant farmer. In either case, since the work among 
the beets is seasonal and comes at a time when regular farm labor is 
needed for other crops, labor is generally hired on contract for the 


hand work required by the beets. To some extent this hand labor is 


secured from families resident near the beet fields, but a consider- 
able part is brought in from a distance, the midwest and south- 
western States being canvassed for workers. Since the war Mexican 
workers have been employed in increasing numbers. Each family 
contracts to take care of so many acres, the area varying with the 
number in the family group. Both women and children are em- 
ployed at the work, and the possibility of turning even young chil- 
dren into wage earners is one of the inducements for taking the 
contract which is especially strong in the case of the head of a large 
family. 

The work of the laborer does not begin until the crop is in the 
ground. The operations performed by the laborers are blocking 
(usually done by adults), thinning, hoeing, pulling and piling, and 
topping. Blocking consists of chopping out too numerous plants, 
leaving small clumps of beets about 10 or 12 inches apart. In thin- 
ning most of these are pulled up, leaving only one beet to each clump. 
This is trying work, owing to the position required and the need of 
haste in order to finish it before the beets grow too big. 

The blocker, usually an adult, walks down the long rows of beets, chopping out 
the superfluous beets with his hoe. Close at his heels come the children, both boys 
and girls, most of them clad in overalls. Straddling the beet row, they kneel and, 
bending over, crawl from plant to plant on hands and knees. They usually work at 
high speed, for thinning must be completed before the plants grow too large. 

_As soon as thinning is completed hoeing begins. The farmer cul- 
tivates between the rows with machinery, but weeds must be cleared 
out from between separate plants and the ground stirred about their 
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roots. This work is heavy, and there is not the same need for haste 
as in thinning, so the younger children are sometimes released from 
it; approximately one-fifth of the children studied in both States had 
not done hoeing. Nevertheless, young children worked at it. [p 
Colorado 42 of the 6 and 7 year old children, and in Michigan 34 
under 8, had been so employed during the season of 1920. , 

After hoeing is over there is an interval of some weeks before hiar- 
vesting. When the beets are ripe, the farmer, with a horse-drawn 
machine, loosens the beets and raises them to the surface. They 
must then be pulled up by hand, freed from the dirt caked upon them, 
and thrown into piles ready for topping. In this last operation the 
beet is often held in the left hand, or, in the case of the smaller chil- 
dren, rested upon the knee while the child stands upon one foot and 
outs the crown of leaves off with a swift downward stroke of a sharp 

nife. 

In both fields the majority of the children were native born, but 
largely of foreign parentage. In Colorado Russian-Germans formed 
the largest group of foreign-born parents, while in Michigan Bohe- 
mians ied, with Poles making a close second. The age distribution 
of the children was much the same in the two fields, as shown in the 
following table: 


DISTRIBUTION, BY AGE GROUPS, OF CHILDREN BETWEEN6 AND 16 YEARS WORKING 
IN BEET FIELDS IN COLORADO AND MICHIGAN. 
































| Colorado. Michigan. | Total 

Age of child. a 

Num-/| Per | Num-/| Per | Num- Per 

ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. cent. 

| 

oe ee Cnr ac awe cbicn adere seahen | 15 1.4 16 2.1 | 31 1.7 
Se I TONGS. £0 id hea an 2. dnb bce deka o Si 56 | 5.2 | 38 5.0 O4 5.1 
ITE TE ET I 91 | 8.5 52 6.8 143 7.8 
SNE BO VORES . . Scie wee dedddiccabeicviacivodde 127; 11.8] 91 11.9 218 1.9 
ED nnn ogc encgwabs 4h ¢hds + operssp pe oes 171, 15.9 93 12.2 264 14.4 
no oS. osavebdeasabsonccepeeey 1146; 10.8 105 13.8 221 12.0 
pp ge eS k ee 2 oes See eee Sree 170; 15.8 114 14.9 284 5.5 
13 and under 14 years.....-. RE CLL GEOTI IT OOPS 136 12.7 | 101 13.2 237 2.9 
34 and under 15 Years... 10.02... ccc ween ec eceeeeeee 122} 11.4] 76} 10.0 198 10.8 
pT ee eS ae P 69 | 6.4 | 77 | «10.1 146 8.0 
Meth). ssh, ath 149 ES. Vdd. -i45.55 1,073 | 100.0; 763 | 100. 0 | 1,836 100.0 








In both fields one-fourth of the children were under 10, another 
fourth were between 10 and 12 years old, and only one-fifth in Michi- 
gan and a little over one-sixth in Colorado had reached or passed 14 
years. These ages take on an added significance when the character 
of the work is considered, most of it being laborious, while topping, 
for a young child, involves real danger. ? 

The age at which the children began work, the steadiness with 
which they worked, the interruption to their school attendance, and 
the living conditions which went with the work were all, naturally, 
affected by the economic status of the family, the children of resident 
owners of land faring better than the children of migratory laborers 
secured under contract. In this respect the two fields showed 4 
marked difference, the distribution of the children according to the 
economic status of their parents being as follows: 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILD BEET WORKERS IN COLORADO AND MICHIGAN, 
ae BY ECONOMIC STATUS OF PARENTS. 








Colorado. Michigan. 





Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 


(Riven CITI 0 00sec nc cc cept as ccccccccccccccccsccccccecs 
Children of temant farmers... ...........--2.2+2-e-eeeee ee eeeee- 
Children Of farM OWMEMS.............0--ceeee cece eecncrecccecees 


| 
| 
| 








One effect of this economic difference in status was shown in the 
length of time the children had been working in the beet fields. The 
age distribution of the children in the two fields, it will be remembered, 
was nearly the same, though in Michigan a slightly larger proportion 
were in the older age groups. Nevertheless, 40.8 per cent of the 
Colorado group, as against 23.6 per cent of those in Michigan, had 
worked for three or more seasons, which necessarily implied that they 
had begun work early. One-third of the Colorado group had com- 
menced work when they were 8 years old or younger. Among those 
who were 10 to 15 years of age only 17 per cent were working in the 
fields for the first time. 

The majority of the children of these ages had been working at least three years, 
and one-fifth of them had worked for five seasons or more, including 3 of the seventeen 
\0-year old children, but well over half of the 15-year-old group. 


The working day was apt to be long, often being from sunrise to 
ow) + 7) 


sundown, or longer. ‘Thinning, which is done under pressure and 


in the early summer when the days are long, involved especially 


long hours, in spite of the trying nature of the work. 


The net working day, exclusive of meals and rest periods, was, according to state- 
ments made by parents, 9 hours for 85 per cent of the children, both boys and girls, 
of whom 36 were children only 6 or 7 years of age. One-third of the children, how- 
ever, reported 11 hours or more and one-eighth of them 12 to 15 hours as constituting 
a regular working day. Six children under 8 years of age worked 12 hours or more, 
and all except 6 of the 65 working children aged 6 and 7 years were reported as put- 
ting in a working day of at least 8 hours. * * * These long working days con- 
tinued in some cases for weeks. A number of the children included in the study, 
somewhat over one-tenth of the total number, had worked practically throughout 
the spring process; that is, for five or six weeks or more. 


Hoeing is taken more easily, so that the hours are somewhat shorter. 
Nevertheless, the day was very generally of nine hours or more, and 
days of 13 and 14 hours were reported. The harvesting processes 
usually come in October, by which time the lengthening nights put 
4 daylight limitation upon hours, so that 10 hours are the maximum 
wv os majority of workers. Notwithstanding, longer days were 
ound. 

Such hours and such work for children are under any circumstances 
pen to serious question, but they are rendered more objectionable 
y the conditions under which many of the families live. In Colorado 
the farmer usually provides.quarters for the contract labor brought 
in, 90 per cent of the laborers’ families studied being housed in this 
ay. Nearly half of these were in fairly new little one and two room 
houses, in tolerable condition, but the others fared badly, living 
mostly in so-called shacks. 
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The shack was built of tar paper, or of corrugated iron, or was a roughly | arded 
shanty with, in some cases, only one window and one door. Sometimes it was oy), 
a caravan wagon, which, hung from end to end with pots, pans, washtubs, and clothes 
was moved about from field to field as the work required. * * * Well over, 
third of the 143 shacks for which a report as to the condition of repair was sooyroq 
were found to be in bad condition and not weatherproof. Leaking roofs, )roke, 
windows, and general dilapidation prevailed. a 


Overcrowding was very common. Of the 418 laborers’ families 
studied in Colorado, only 21 per cent reported fewer than two persons 
to a room. 

Almost half were living with 3 or more persons toaroom. One hundred and jinety. 
one families, averaging 6.6 persons per family, occupied two-room dwellings. {myo 
them were 94 households of more than 6 members each and 14 of 10 or more ea): 
* * * Fifty families, consisting of from 3 to 11 persons per family, live one 
room. ' 

Inevitably the school work of the children suffered by their irreg. 
ular attendance, the children of laborers faring worse in this respect 
than the children of farm owners. 


The average percentage of attendance for resident children in the Colorado s«tion 
who attended schools making no special provisions for beet-field workers was 74 per 
cent in the case of laborers and 89 per cent in the case of farm owners’ children. [y 
Michigan these percentages were 72 and 85, respectively. * * * The p: ’ 
of retarded children in the families studied in each area was considerably larver than 
the average. Thirty-five per cent of the resident children 8 to 16 years of age in Mirch. 
igan beet-field workers’ families and three-fifths of the corresponding group in (lo. 
rado were retarded from one to six or seven years. * * * The children. "Ta. 
tory laborers are likely to lose even more time from school than resident chil: 
they are withdrawn from school early in the spring in order to get settled in ()e |ye«t. 

wing area in time for thinning and seldom return to town until late Nove ber or 

ecember, some weeks after school has begun. Among the migratory) , 
families in the Colorado section the percentage of retarded children was 62 
children in the Michigan migratory families was 47. 

In both Colorado and Michigan it was common for women to work 
in the fields, even though they might be mothers with young childr 
Their work was not merely an incidental affair, dependent upon 
what time they could spare from the care of the family; it was 
serious occupation, taking precedence over ali other, and usually 
carried on: throughout the season. In the Colorado group, 230 of thi 
mothers working in the beet fields had a total of 279 children unde 
3 years of age. In Michigan, “of the 679 children under 6 year 
























of age included in the study, 423 were in contract laborers’ fasiilies 
where mothers had little opportunity because of their work in th 
fields to give much attention to their babies.”” Whether th 
small children were taken to the fields with the mother, or !cft a 





home under such care as could be found for them, it was diflicult t 
make peaper provision for them. Occasionally a baby tent, pr 
vided with screens, was found in the fields, but more often the baby 
was lying in a box, on a quilt, or even on the bare ground, reve ivi 
such attention as the family could give it without too serious inte! 
ruption to the work. 
e family earnings varied considerably, according to the num) 

of workers, and the acreage worked. 
Family earnings from beet contracts ranged from less than $100 to $3,000 °° mor 
according to the number of workers and their ability. In both sections sti lied U 


largest group, approximately one-fifth of the laborers’ families, expected to ree! 
for their season’s work in the beet fields from $800 to $1,000. About one-hall of tl 


ay 
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smilies in Colorado and less than one-third of those in Michigan earned $1,000 or 
nore. ‘The value of a child’s work, if he engaged in all the processes, averaged in the 
plorado section about $200 and in Michigan from $114 to $122. The Michigan chil- 
ren, it will be remembered, were far from being such experienced workers as the 
BB jorado children. 
. @ [np summing up, the writers of the report suggest that work in the 
eet fields is unsuitable for young children because of its interference 
; BBith schooling, the long hours involved, and the monotonous and 
3 Baneducative character of the work. Only one State, however, 
ebraska, has attempted any regulation of the employment of 
_ BBildren in beet fields, so that the various conditions set forth in this 
: eeport are legally permissible. A strict enforcement of the school 
 Mittendance laws would, however, mitigate the situation to some 
¢ Mtent. Special provision is needed for the children of migratory 
orkers, since the responsibility for their education and welfare, 
- Billing between the community from which they come and that to 
\MBhich they go, is at present assumed by neither. 


—_— 
oe a 





Employment of Women and Children in Indiana.' 


“HOHE following tables give statistics of hours of work of women 
‘Bi sand men in Indiana, where there are no legal restrictions on 
‘ the length of time women may be employed. Overtime is not 
isfm/ken into account. 


Of EEKLY HOURS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN OFFICES AND IN PRODUCTION AND 
rs SERVICE, AND OF MEN EMPLOYED IN PRODUCTION. 






































i } 
>» ( ; 
1. Offices. Pr duction and | Production 
TK service. 
") ~_—— — _ = os —-—- —_ — —_— 
| 
, ’ eek 5 . N . Number . : f= 
On Weekly hours. Number | Number Number | Ni of | Number | Number 
of firms | of firms | of firms | of men 
. women | | women | . 4 ; 
I 5 a I ag gd OK Ms ag 
ut g. ployed. g- ploy ed. ing. yea. 
0! == 1 en ie ae 
+ 
LCTMMMer 4... Bibs. iscks Se eee pee 58 199 42 | 362 | 18 764 
ar i no I A it i Rane eae 157 1, 072 98 1, 567 | 103 | 3, 614 
RTS S OUR Cea a a | 34 139 26 596 9 74 
es SS ee 87 296 100 4,708 | 119 15, 593 
p Bien ecth iether ecants catieetecceeel 50 137 102 | 2,588 | 152 | 9, 562 
asd 5 tN eS kode sh eR bowed « s5ikies 8 4 3 2,393 | 42 | 2, 238 
1) (eee (Gintiameonenete 36 89 69 1,780 | 139 | 7,919 
my ELD | 2 CSRS EEN OG: 6 4 19 | 215 | 19 | 700 
a ee a ee eee eee veil 5 17 10 91 | 17 940 
’ B....0s reg dbbeplecs sddvccencboossss. | 7 2 50 3, 204 | 90 | 6, 562 
a ee ee eee ea, Ba ee 3 tlh 7 156 
vr ARERR pecan sce reeled 2 | 3 4 344 | 6 | 1,875 
: RY eee FH Ate) [asedtncbiy 17 618 43 | 1, 663 
Wy } = } 4 5 . : 
EPO: wsaphtnetsices-cowis serrate 460 | 2, 001 570 | 18,574 | 764 51, 660 
. , A A Ret cab Sedan S, 
rp 
VU 


liana. Industrial Board. Department of Women and Children. Report for year ending Sept. 30, 
Indianapolis, 1923. Reprinted from Year Book. 
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DAILY SCHEDULE OF HOURS OF THREE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF EMPLOYEE: 7 
F ; a In 5 
Per cent working specified | Percent working specifies 
hours per day. hours perday. bon 
| | . Q 
s | | 57 a da 
Hours per day. 2,001 Dae 51,660 Hours per day. 2.001 gl ol , . 
women | in pro- men in women | in pro- | men jp pio. 
in of- duction | produc- in of- duction | prodyp wee! 
fices. and tion. fices. and te hea 
service. | service. ; thes 
| | PC Sree 74 ti 
bide dbdebbas 9 .9 Rete Bick d. 0h casi dadddredaiadedsde de 0.8 re same 
Sac otihhnae san ikun st 5. 2 14. 8 SR gio a pmb ppeatepeatie: 9 ae 76 hh 
Over 8 but under 9. 13.0 8.8 7.2 || Over 12 but under | ‘i ; 
RE Agel 9.0 32.1 27.9 | de rs Pp 2 1..... In 
Over 9 but under 10 7 12.6 Do Ree ee et Siaenten 2.1 “Ty 
pred sretee sret f 20| 25.2 $58 B) Owor-88.,-.cic.accdlossce-caee “4 and 
Over 10 but under | whie 
Wa thsthn 0d. Sci 7 1.1 | wit: 
- vt” av Wed eee Di Rs i ale ch tacit - Ing fi 
' R Six 
Employment in Canneries. Frew 
P ° worke 
HE Department of Women and Children of Indiana made all jour y 
investigation of the canneries in the State, which was becun og iifth 4 
August 23, and finished on October 5, 1922. The report of th sion w 
survey is based on 141 plants. There were 11 additional establishgi "™ * 
ments found shut down either for the 1922 season or which had no Oni 
been open for one or two previous years. Reliable data could nof two « 
be secured from 12 other canneries which were closed at the time of Satur 
inspection. The 141 plants covered employed 6,132 males angi becau 
6,143 females, the ages of the workers ranging from 6 to 70 year day. 
oe 277 boys and 409 girls between 16 and 18 years of age, 13 in the 
boys and 315 girls between 14 and 16 years of age, and 27 childregi that 1 
under 14 years of age. With the exception of approximately 5) such | 
employees in plants operating throughout the year, the womafi cannin 
workers in the canneries were for the most part housekeepers unaccu Und 
tomed to the trying routine of factory work. adults. 
Conditions in the various plants are reported as follows: Excel from ¢ 
lent, 1; good, 49; fair, 75; poor, 11; plants closed, 5. The he 
Of the 141 canneries, 15 received no orders in regard to them and 18 
operation and 6 required only to be registered and licensed. There » 
these 21 plants, 2 had no violations, 11 were not in operation wig In t 
inspected, 6 employed no young people, and 2 were small fami not oy 
concerns. The orders and recommendations issued to the remainii change 
120 firms averaged 8 to a plant and related to the following subjectf chinery 
Under legal working age............ 12 | Young children about factory. .....- char act 
No certificates 14 to 16 years........ 84 | Toilet and washing facilities........ problen 
No certificates 16 to 18 years........ 170 | Individual towels...............---- were m 
Hours: Girls, 14 to 18; boys, 14 to 16.. 116 | Wet floors............------------ house g' 
pe er err F- 25 | Rest room. .... aid Phineas cess o+ess The e 
Women after 10 p. m..........----.- 7 | Improved ventilation........-..---- bili au 
Postings........... RE A 123 | Replace ladder with stairway. ....-. edu ty 
Prohibited occupations.............. 2 | Hand rail. ...........-.--------5+ also be 
Constant standing—girls under 18 Repairing for safety.......--------- “On 
FOB iano - cocndeds os sameqasepe ye se 25 | Screen stairway.......-.---------"° six of 
Resting seats....................60 53 | Excessive steam ...... es eccceeecees | . 
Operatives’ chairs.................-- 35 | Improved drinking facilities........ 9? ants 
Return certificates for correction.... 21 | Register and license......-....------ striving 
Exchange certificates..... . . evvecde BE WEEN. odio ies. sc... 2... seeeee 
Return certificates to minors no 
longer employed. ...............- 19 
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The majority of women and children were employed on piecework. 
In some cases the women received, in addition to their piece rates, 
bonuses for attendance. 

Of the women employed in canneries 47 per cent worked 10 hours 
a day and 64 per cent of this group, 60 hours a week. One firm em- 
ployed 34 women over 13 hours per day and from 80 to 82 hours a 
week. In another cannery 362 women worked 13 hours a day. Of 
these 362 women, 164 worked from 78 to 80 hours a week, 75 from 
74 to 76 hours a week, and 123 from 64 to 66 hours a week. In the 
same plant 38 women worked over 12 hours a day and from 74 to 
76 hours a week. 

In the greater number of the canneries women worked up to 9 
and 10 p. m. for two or three nights a week during the rush season, 
which meant 2 or 3 hours added to a 9 or 10 hour day. The follow- 
ing figures on night work are reported: 

Six of the 141 plants permitted women to work after 10 o’clock at night. One of 
these sometimes worked 6 women as late as 11 and 11.30. In asecond plant 15 women 
worked one 10-hour night shift. In a third 2 women on two occasions worked a 10- 
hour night shift. In a fourth 12 women worked until 11 o’clock one night. Ina 
fifth 4 women worked a night shift one night. And in a sixth 6 women on one occa- 
sion worked all day and all night, 20 women worked one night shift, and 38 worked 
until after midnight several times. 

One of two canneries operated on Sunday, but only upon one or 
two occasions. The majority of plants worked hard and long on 
Saturdays, the product for canning usually being larger on that day, 
because the growers picked more closely to avoid spoilage on Sun- 
day. The demand, however, for Saturday afternoon by the employees 
in the larger canneries located in or near cities was so imperative 
that most of these establishments usually made arrangements for 
such holiday except for the two or three weeks at the height of the 
canning season. 

Under the child-labor law of Indiana boys over 16 are considered 
adults, and boys between 16 and 18 years of age were found working 
fom 9 to 13 and 144 hours a day and from 54 to 81 hours a week. 
The hours of labor of boys *»tween 14 and 16 and girls between 14 
and 18 years of age are legaliy restricted to 8 per day and 48 a week. 
There were some startling violations of this provision. 

In the canning season of six or eight weeks there is ordinarily 
not over three weeks of steady operation. In addition to climatic 
changes which influence picking, the frequent breakdowns of ma- 
chinery, which deteriorates greatly between seasons, and the casual 
character of the labor supply, the canneries are also faced by the 
problem of scarcity of cans or delays in the delivery of cans. If cans 
were manufactured long in advance of the canning season the ware- 
house storage would be a serious item of expense to the manufacturers. 
The canneries themselves have little storage space and the prob- 
ability of the cans rusting in leaky or unheated warerooms must 
ilso be reckoned with. 

“On the whole, the women in the canneries looked clean.” Only 

ix of the plants, however, furnished uniforms. The inspected 

plants “were in a fair sanitary condition. Canners seemed to be 

striving for a clean, wholesome product.”’ 
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There is much to be done in the way of accident prevention in (ho 
cammeries. Wet floors and stairs are reported as the chief causes of 
injuries to employees in such plants. 

Marked efforts have been made by some plants to standardize an 
shorten their working day. For at least one season five canneries 
operated on an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week schedule for women 
and children and a maximum of a 10-hour day and a 60-hour week 
schedule for men. Another plant never allowed its woman employ ¢¢s 
to work more than 9 hours or its men employees to work over |() 
hours. If the usual force was not able to do the work that had to 
be done, another shift was employed. 

The report also states that employers must soon realize how 
deserving of consideration from the production viewpoint is the proper 
seating of workers. 

Although the department is m no way obliged to acquaint em- 
ployers with labor legislation, special efforts have been mae to 
advise canning employers of legal provisions concerning the opera- 
tion of their plants. In accordance with the department’s general 
policy, establishments not complying with the law were given a 
second chance before prosecutions were begun. 
























Children im Industry in West Virginia.’ 


NDER the ehild-labor law of West Virgimia, which was passed 
in 1919, mimors are allowed to work without a permit in 
vail 





iculture and domestic service. Many careless parents avail 
themselves of the privilege to exploit their children. There are se 
cases of hardship te children in connection with commercial var- 
dening, and in the agricultural counties the rural school attendance 
in the spring and fall refleets a similar tendency to sacrifice the c\ild 
to increase the family exchequer. 

The West Virginia child-labor law does not forbid “the emp))oy- 
ment ef children in any specific industries except mines, quarries, 
tunnels, and excavation.” It establishes, hewever, a boar of 
three—the commissioner of labor, the supermtendent of schools, and 
the commissioner of health—who have the authority, after due 
hearing, to decide whether certaim occupations are hazardous to 
children. This board has recently determined that children wiier 
16 years of age shall not be permitted ‘‘to work on or about a coal 
- tipple or do any other work that has to do with the direct provuc- 
tion of coal.” 

With a few exceptions, the mereantile stores in three of the larzest 
West Virginia cities are open on Saturday until 9 p. m. and oie 
until 10 p. m. 

Out of 257 girls im the 5 and 10 cent stores im seven cities, 34 
under 16 years of age were found to be employed without per'ts, 
having claimed to be of working age. Children fownd by the 
inspectors to be illegally employed in stores and factories are 11! 
frequently dismi than continued on the pay rolk with pernits, 
as the shorter hours allowed for children disarrange the discipline 
of the plant. 



















—— 





1 West Virginia. Bureau oflabor. Biennial report, 1921-22. Charleston, 1922. 
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It does not seem practicable under the existing child-labor law 
to regulate the employment of children in the street trades. The 
bureau recommends the enactment of a street trades law for the 
yrotection of the morals and health of minors. 

In the larger cities of the State school attendance is strictly 
enforced for children between 14 and 16 years of age. The majority 
of the children found illegally employed in mercantile establishments 
and factories are from the rural schools near the cities. Children 
of migrant families are also found working in violation of the law. 

In the summer of 1922, 10 mercantile establishments in 4 
important cities of the State were prosecuted. In one of these stores 
seven girls under 16 were at work. 

The bureau of labor reports that there are many industrial acci- 
dents to children under 16 and recommends that the workmen’s 
compensation law be amended to cover children employed in viola- 
tion of the law and that triple compensation be provided in such 
cases. The bureau also recommends that children who attend the 
part-time schools be instructed regarding the hazards of industry 
and that the study of the subject be made compulsory in the schools. 

The record of permits issued in 1921 and in 10 months of 1922 is 


as follows: 
1922 (10 
1921 months). 
Work permits 627 710 
Vacation work permits 258 447 
Special work permits 124 185 
Age certificates 509 
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West Virginia has a smaller percentage of its female population in 
gainful occupations than any other State in the Union, the census 
showing “only 11.2 per cent of the female population of 512,788 
above the age of 10 years gainfully employed.” There is, however, 
a great variety of work. Accordmg to a study made of the hours 
of girl workers in restaurants and at soda fountains in seven of the 
larger cities of the State, an afternoon rest period was given in some 
places, but a large number of the girls worked from 8.30 in the morn- 
ing untiF 10 or 11 at night, and a 12-hour day, from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., 
was ordinarily required. “In the knitting mills 10 hours with 
overtime is usual, and in several industries 12 hours at night is the 
schedule.” , 

West Virginia is one of five States without legal restriction on 
the working hours of women. In the report of the State bureau of 
labor the hope is expressed that the hour law recommended by the 
United States Women’s Bureau, and “successfully tried in several 
States,”’ may be favorably considered by the 1923 legislature. The 
women’s organizations of West Virginia are reported as being “‘ back 
of such a bill, progressive legislation for women having been indorsed 
it the annual meetings of all these organizations.”’ 
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Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1923. bs i 


‘arpets. .. 
‘arTiages ¢ 


HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of JB's 
Labor Statistics here presents reports concerning the volume JGoing, 
of employment in March, 1923, from 5,453 representative Mpiin ns 


‘otton ma 
establishments in 43 manufacturing industries, covering 2,135,564 HBps‘c! 
employees, whose total earnings during one week amounted to (ipuiilizrs 
$54,538,778. ed oe 
Identical establishments in February reported 2,092,285 employees HR™- 
and total pay rolls of $51,965,545. Therefore in March, as shown Bbriware. 
from these unweighted figures for 43 industries combined, there was We soss 
an increase over February of 2.1 per cent in the number of employees, FB“: -. 
an increase of 5 per cent in the total amount paid in wages, and an QBamber;s: 
increase of 2.8 per cent in the average weekly earnings. > 
Increases in the number of employees in March as compared wiih JB" 2"4 
employees in identical establishments in February are shown in 39 iBBiansand 
of the 43 industries, and decreases in the remaining 4 only, The largest JBrning,é 
increase, 14.4 per cent, is again shown in the fertilizer indusiry, Miri.» 
followed by brick with 8.1 per cent, steel shipbuilding with 7.1 per MBursana: 
cent, and paper and pulp with 5.4 per cent. laughiterin 
Glass, leather, and slaughtering and meat packing show small losses Hire w 
in employment, while the chewing and smoking tobacco industry HBobaeco, ci 
decreased 6.9 per cent. nian 
Increases in the total amount of pay rolls in March as compared 
with February are shown in every industry except chewing and 
smoking tobacco. The increases range from 19.5 per cent in fer- 
tilizers, 14.9 per cent in brick, 13.1 per cent in steel shipbuilding, 
and 11.5 per cent in millinery and lace goods to less than 1 per cent 
in pottery. 
or convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees on class 1 railroads, drawn from Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports, are given at the foot of the first and second 
tables. For figures in detail, see pages 176 to 178. 


Railroads, « 
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(MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
eee WEEK IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1923. 


OS x —_—— oo 























Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pay roil 
lish- | Troll in one week. in one week. 
| ments | — Per |__ a Per 
Industry. | report- | | cent of | cent of 
dig |February,| March, | change. February, March, | hange. 
—— | a | | 1923. 1923. 


months. 
























































































=: Faeeoe ae : SEE Se ee ee Oe ER en cee ee . 
\ricultural implements... .. nail 69 | 24,115 25,163 | +4.3 $598, 765 $646,639 | +80 
AtOMODIICS...-eccrcccecececcce- 186 | 252,157 | 263,501 | +4.5 | 8,011,988] 8,746,918 +9,2 
‘Automobile ite: obdiin> deme occ 74 40, 978 41, 323 +.38 4 158, 995 & 222, 663 +5.5 
ait, piaiccosegeeyanances 205 | 28,804] 29,698} +3.1 | 225, 109 746,892 | +3.0 
Boots aNd SNOGS.....220-.-202-0- 165 | 92,100) 92,115| (?) 2, 088, 334 | 2,138, 640 42.4 
iok’....opastameceas itn dene ses 188 | 14, 319 15, 484 | +81 330, 054 379, 309 14.9 
rar building and repairing....... 139 | 89,326 90,853 | +1.7 | 2,388,489! 2,541, 843 +6.4 
WBIPEtS. ..--seeeeeseeseeeeceeenes 24 17, 132 17, 285 | +.9 | 445, O80 | 457, 073 +2.7 

grtiages and Wagons............ 32 2, 555 2,643 | 3.4 | 58, 076 | 59, 118 +1.8 
f Nhemicals . ....eecccceceeceeeseee 96 20, 205 20, 432 | 1.1 | 478, 419 496, 143 +3.7 

NG Mss. cbaueie weneees 149 50, 760 51,653 | +1.8] 1,385,421 | 1,449, 596 +4.6 

) “othing, WOMGN’S...........-... 128 14, 008 14,458 | +3.2 420, 007 439, 896 +4.7 

6 ‘otton finishing ee ee eo 25 15, 770 15, 906 +.9 355, 626 362, 312 +1.9 

e ‘otton manufacturing ........... 263 175, 164 177, 091 +1.1 | 2,946,271 | 3,008,1431 42.1 

ia ........ 83, 305 85,888 | +3.1 | 2,080,930 | 2,228 675 +7.1 

e, DE nccimvernncerrworers ox 101 9,407 | 10,765 | +14.4 143,178 | 171,053; +19.5 
OE a 113 8, 123 8, 139 +.2 200, 723 206, 544 +2.9 
Foundries and machine shops... . 372 130, 679 135, 122 +3.4 3, 603, 314 3, 833, 927 +6.4 

nq i (cneinedahébedee ones ne 268 41, 336 41, 502 | 4 | 913, 005 937, 656 2.7 

us pean senabeves 113 32, 568 32, 500 —.2 | 763, 782 782, 879 +2.5 

r ES an are 33 20, 153 20, 494 +1.7 | 472, 143 486,155 | +3.0 

. Hosiery and knit goods.......... 221 | 66,937 67,996 | +1.6] 1,126,271 1,175,879 | +5.0 
AS en a 189 | 237,039 | 241,068 +1.7 | 6,695,932 | 6,870,026 +2.6 
al ARTE EES, Spee 131 30, 363 30, 098 —.9 714, 805 726, 155 +1.6 
¥ Lumber, millwork............... 196 25, 974 26, 668 +2.7 593, 867 521, 534 +4.7 
in umber, sawmills. .............. 241 | 61,485] 61,960; +.8] 1,089,463] 1,148,572| +5.4 
fillinery and lace goods......... 61 | 10,056 10,228 | +1.7 203, 049 226, 390 +11.5 
cea ca chndes tke oo 154 15, 201 15, 809 +4.0 292, 994 311, 058 +6. 2 
+} aper ee 18] 52,727 55, 577 +5.41 1,308,773 1, 386, 390 +5.9 

UL BiPetroleum.............---------. 39| 43,481] 44,331} +2.0] 1,348,802] 1,416,368; +5.0 

39 OI I, noon cc ccocns- 24 6, 804 7,000 | +2.9 183, 920 193, 306 +5.1 

3 i 6} siti thn cccccoars 45 10, 441 10,622 | +1.7 258, 041 259, 704 +.6 
st rinting, book and job.......... 137 | 23,396] 23,470) +.3 764, 238 777,173 +1.7 

y rinting, newspaper............. 172 38, 089 38,275 | +.5] 1,384,863] 1,406,865 +1.6 

J? hipbuilding, steel.............. 25 15, 555 16, 652 +7.1 407, 688 460, 898 +13. 1 

er MmBhirtsand collars................ 106 | 27,971 | 28,054] +.3| 408,784] 428,964] 44.9 

TRisib<cs ES Ae 183 52, 101 53, 0O1 +1.7 1, 023, 628 1, 067, 143 +4.3 
laughtering and meat packing.. 75 82, 101 81, 133 —1.2 1, 824, 368 1, 850, 843 | +15 
eg Tp 30 12,0°3 12,518 +4.0 264, 327 235, 552 +80 

-“ PFE 5 0 era aE 74 15,735 16,098 | +2.3 421, 027 449, 814 +6.8 

ry Miiobacco, chewing and smoking. 34 3, 858 3,590 | —6.9 55, 621 53,348) —4.1 

? obaceo, cigars and cigarettes... .. 133 31,879 32,456 | +1.8 561, 257 585,674 | +4.4 
Woolen manufacturing.......... 159 66, 219 66, 944 +1.1)} 1,472,118 1,495,048; +1.6 
ed | odys 8,768,008 I | $943,295,002 | pe 

nd PEptoads, class 1..........-- ++]... seeee i 41,767,373 j +2 { 5 223, 564, 464 } —6.1 

| 

pls _ —E _— - mom a — — — 

Ya ‘Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 4 February, 1923. 

0) ‘January, 1923. 4 February, 1923; compensation is for one month. 
nt ‘January, 1923; compensation is for one month. 

1 # OOmparative data relating to identical establishments in 13 manu- 

c . . . . 

9 Mcturing industries for March, 1923, and March, 1922, appear in the 


dllowing table. 

In this yearly comparison the number of employees increased in 11 
idustries and decreased in 2, as in the preceding month. 

The largest increases were 52.8 per cent in automobiles and 46.2 
er cent in cotton manufacturing. 

Hosiery and knit goods and men’s clothing show decreased 
mployment. 

All of the 13 industries show increases in earnings, ranging from the 
hormous percentages of iron and steel and automobiles, 86.1 and 
4.5, respectively, through cotton manufacturing, 64.9, to hosiery 
nd knit goods, 2.3 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ON}: \; RK , 
IN MARCH, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923. — Simi] 
‘a — HB estab 
Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pay roll only 
lish- | roll in one week. in one week. In 
. ments Per Por D 
ndustry. report- cent : -. OF 
a ine ee change. In 20 
both March, March, March, | March —" a sim 
years. 1922, 1923. 1922. | 1923. ~<. 
| only 1 
. Agi 
Dame, 4) a « . -» 600 enhas «- 46 96,983 | 148,227 | +52.8 | $2,745, 206 | $5, 065, 3 1s \g 
Boots and shoes. .........-.....- 81} 60,342] 63,467} +5.2| 1,339,792 | 1° 506'05; t found 
Car building and repairing....... 54 39,383 56,486 | +43.4] 1,062,197 { 1,600,325 iy; tee] 
Clothing, men’s.........-.......- 39} 30,192} 29,130}; —3.5 $16,029 | 919,147 124 www 
Cotton finishing. ................ 17 12, 441 13,936 | +12.0 246, 008 | 313,07 14 operal 
Cotton manufacturing ........... 55| 40,366] 59,025 | +46.2 645,522 1 1,064 704) 26:4 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 80 32,657 32,300} —1.1 554, 877 567, 667 ’ 
Tron and steel..............e0---- 117 | 121,485] 163,056 | 434.2] 2,501,955 | 4,656. 52 | ME FULL-T 
eee oa 40 12, 604 14,208 | 412.7 267,278 330, 30 6 
— EE Se eee 7 23, 263 25,921 | +11.4 531,719 650,167 | in3 
A PD Soe Kem PIE QA PS 41 13,57: 13,782 | +1.5 266 , 853 301, 104 1 —— 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 55 15,333 16,478 | 47.5 267, 551 305, 43 L149 
Woolen manufacturing.......... 22 20,727 23,610 | +13.9 443,775 559,172 ® 
al —— ee — —— 
- 11, 529, 886 i. ce oo 2 188, 164, 231 
Railroads, class 1 toe eeoeeeeseeoos weeeeeeee { 3 1, 767,373 }+15.5 { 42923, 564, 464 >in fk 





1 February, 1922. 





8 February, 1923. 


2 February, 1922; compensation is forone month. ‘ February, 1923; compensation is for 


Forty of the 43 industries show substantial gains in per capit 
earnings as compared with 28 in February and only 10 in January, 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MARCH, 1923, WITH THOS! 
FEBRUARY, 1923. 





























one 















The amount of full-time and part-time operation in Marcli, 193 
in the establishments reporting as to their operating basis, is showg, Ms 
in the following table by industries. > a 
A combined total of the reports in the 43 industries shows (hi. lish 
87 per cent of the establishments reporting were on a full-time ) tas 
12 per cent on a part-time basis, and 1 per cent were not operat 
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oe | Py 
c el 
Industry. er 1923 Industry. _ - 
with Febru- | wil 
ary, 1923. ; ar 2 , 
~<a ies ¢ 
+9.6 || Chemicals.............. bape, iezea- M 
AS «dt cn etriowprneretatons 
" <)>) (s@ot (S36 ea 
+4.7 || Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... .. | 
s +4.6 || Boots and shoes,................-- 
Setemnctitiy ie +46 || Purniture......22 22-22... | 
an oe ceuee + I wa WEbeDU Edd odecnccscdececes / 
Bs on ks dbdb sd ednc ccccund -. iS. 4 _. aaa 
PUD oo cnccbubebecetbe ce ccccuss +4.4 |) Lumber, millwork................ 
EES, ERE gt me SS SE eee 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | Clothing, women’s................ 
TD, i. cise ccnvaane con +3.9 || Printing, book and job... ......... 
yn oe i i season i: + 4 ahep bbsdopeietasscoccscsccece 
gricultural implements. ......... +3.5 rinting, newspaper. ............. 
Hosiery and knit RE +3.3 || Cotton finishing................... 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. . -| +3.1 |) Cotton manufacturing............. 
mAs Siteapees assed +3.0 7 Iron and steel..................... { 
Foundries and machine shops.. ._- +2.9}| Paper and pulp................... | 
Clothing, men’s................... +2.8 || Woolen man eS tnn4s25s->- + buchtering 
Flour Pe mew ewer enemas eeeeeseeseses | +2. 7 Baking wee tee weer were eee sees ee eenee amped Wal 
RAS Or ERE GTS SE Es «nan ices srasi pants ashes: - owes... 
Sisughtering and meat packing. . +2.7 || Carriages and wagons............. bbacco, che 
i mB 0Da C0, ciga 
A) | p ‘ 
1 No change. ss 





Variou 


le 43 mm 
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< # similar reports received in February showed that 84 per cert of the 
J establishments reporting were on a full-time basis, and in January 
only 81 per cent were on a full-time basis. 
In March from 90 to 100 per cent of the establishments reporting 
‘n 26 of the 43 industries were working full time, as compared with 
, similar condition in 22 industries in February, and in 16 industries 
only in January. 
J Agricultural implements, boots and shoes, brick, men’s clothing, 

























.) Mi foundries and machine shops, glass, hosiery and knit goods, iron and 
~4 : . . > id ; : , : 
‘i Masteel, leather, and stoves all show considerable gain in full-time 
, ; 
* operat ion. 
+9 
at FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
+: MARCH, 1923. 
2.9 ——<—_—— a ee cea ee — — ae — 
08 = 
49 Establishments reporting. 
R83 Industry. | Percent | Per cent Per cent 
. Total. | operating | operating |“ jgie 
dll full time. | part time. » 
leer sé densa dvbssesdovecceccvocnssieesses 38 97 8 nl 
OUI cad eed es onde secne son setcercsneccecepebepeste 137 93 | T aaergedens 
ita ” OTT ob div anecscdsccece ce ecccccccecccecoccesoseocese a. = 27 3 
Se. conanbabeewod 2006eg so 66cantecc0estescceccceshelheseos | 35 | J T Asmtamahstue 
PRE iiedpenccetissecscedccescegeattmadbabediences 108 | 93 i Pos 
. 7 Rie LD BO SEE Ee plat = 152 | 70 ach ciasns 
ee ee eee ee: ee 141 | 96 3 1 
DGGE os shee nso Gebeocanesbebesepesenesmeelabeose 16 it a=, 
ee RE ES ES SS EE ATR sh. FS 34 85 We léeckenwaen 
=— i, Pe ae tn Se tice bneohanepennesbna ante 63 86 ME Secatabetat 
NE, Sch cass cas dpundsncovsnceie’ Paes PO wa 78 95 DP hidunkke ote 
lothing, women’s....... RL ey eee fT ee 37 90 8 2 
stton TIGER. occ dccccctoces AS RE, SS EE ee 20 | 95 D beeennswses 
ston MANMEMCCUTIMG.... .ccccecccccccceses oo apagith ason¥s cscs 231 9s Tt lamomniideaall 
iectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies................ 65 NED Ecins peptaiudsl dem bness ’ 
i ied ee | ee chebunetiincsebeiibh esos JS 69 28 ‘ 
Gt. onssllinleciiineiens Bahk STS 28 ee SE 81 | 40  ) 
_@ ndries amd machine shops... ............2----scceceeccces 264 | OW) Bea ies 
u Disab be cadicce scape 6k vecenees Gen 4 06 ORK onal 198 93 T heanendooetl 
+2 SR OS Se Ee a en eee Pee ae 96 | 70 1] 19 
+2§ UG, Mit Band Reccnwa dewekésdgensp eaten dvds 24 | Se ee er 
+2 Nt ds sn cin ne cebu 6ogenslseendeihadcs 146 | 84 16 1 
+1 On I hk te dogudde seorehddembehiinases 123 76 21 3 
SN cia detrevicwhnscocewes eT A y- SEE 79 90 10 l 
+2 SS te ree cdbtebeasteuses bisscsh oon enh Mh esse 132 88 11 1 
Nn Be ee ic cusbuquecssiicaeSivekes 207 | 74 17 ~ 
+2 illinery and lace goods.......... PR eee Pee 40 88 10 2 
+21 ee en. hn ncaptiasewacehe geben dete sss« 115 87 12 : 
+ SS a a ee ees See ee 119 97 3 
+ etrole mon PD cette dkdevacggenesssangheheeses 36 MEF Aswtaidwsecthes sosnegan 
+ SS, Bccccharcocdmedsews sensies oo sssheghhooce : - Rey ey ee aalewercenses 
+1, oe 2 Lis uccgsccndapealcBsbuenel 91 92 5 Semen 
the AG, TMI ccc ccdoccccccccccccccccccccccceseboocces 126 | BED fe woncdeccatineccoteucs 
+} iis cc Ah cack nt decccncemenshowcuseGSets on 17 | 99 b Jecwcccoeee 
+ in candbodccqudseiececgnesacessqpihaseses 74 | 95 5 |eccceeeees 
ee Serr rere re 154 | 92 7 1 
ering and meat packing..............-.ssscecessseceee 55 * | h. weesedneee 
od wi 90 D i seep aceite 
a ee 58 | 74 4 sagan 
7 SeeOG, Cl NE CRN oo. Cccccnwcccoscecppetihesces 31 | 58 39 3 
Bovacco, cigars and cigarettes... ...........------e00-s-eeee- 97 | i4 20 | eee eeeeee 
PEER SE ono Disccctpdcesccctgescecccespanincces | 137 | 93 T lh nmestecneet 








[92 


(aa Various increases in wage rates effective between February 15 


id March 15 were reported by some 400 establishments in 41 of 
‘lle’ 43 industries here considered, and decreases were reported by | 
stablishment each in the automobile-tire and the flour industries. 
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The greatest number of establishments reporting increases jp WA 
any one industry, 54, was in foundries and machine shops, followed = 
by 36 insawmills, 29 in furniture plants, 22 in iron and steel works 

and 20 in the lumber millwork industry. | 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS EFFECTIVE BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 192) 








SS — 





























| 
Per | Por 
Num- | | cent of | Num- | ent of 
ber of; Percent | total | | ber of} Percent | tota) Foun 
Industry. estab- of employ- | Industry. | estab- of employ. sho] 
lish- | increase. ees | lish- | imecrease. | ees" 
ments. affect- ments. affect. 
ed. | | ed. 
a ee ee eee ee ee 
Agricultural imple- Cotton manufacturing... 1 | 10 100 
| A ET 1 10 60 2 | 10 109 
1 10 9 1 | 5 10 
1 10 (*) Electrical machinery, Purr 
1 9 6 apparatus, and sup- = 
1 7.3 7 DG Sae Lb cebsecctne’ 1 | 15 0 
] 7 16 1 | 10 m4 
1 6 43 1 | 10 % 
1 4 17 } 1 | 10 6) 
Automobiles........... 1 20 5 1 | 10 1 
1 10 18 1 | 10 10 
1 10 15 1 8 10 
1 10 11 1 5 10 
1 10 9 || 1 | 3 { 
1 10 6 || 1 | 2.1 4 
2 10 5 1 (8) Q5 
1 7 18 1 | x, f 
1 5 26 t Wertitisers....-.:.:....- +’ 33. & 
1 5 3 1 25 75 
1 4 6 || 1 | 20 10 
Automobile tires....... 2 10 100 1 | 20) 97 
1 10 92 l 16. 6 i] 
2 10 75 1 | 14 % 
1 10 16 1| 12.: m 
1 8 & 1 10 10 
1 25 8 1 (*) 8 
Er aa 1 20 5... eee eee 1 215 0 
1 20 22 || Foundries and machine 
1 16.7 28 | SER ere Tt... 1 | 15 § 
Boots and shoes........ 1 11 s l 15 3 
1 7 14 1 | 10to15 §] Glass 
SE eee 1 15 100 1 14.2 71 ‘Pai 
1 14.5 (3 l 10.9 I 
2 10 100 5 10 10 
1 { (*) 100 1 10 0g 
10 50 ] 10 % 
1 10 97 1 10 9 
1 8 100 1 10 8 Hardwa 
1 8 77 1 10 50 
1 7 100 1 10 3 
1 5 100 1 10 3B 
1 (°) 93 1 10 2 Hosiery 
1 (5) 2 1 10 2) : 
1 (1) 100 1 10 3 
Car building and re- l 10 10 
RH 1 S 7 5 1 10 3 
1 5. 6 | 17 2 | 10 4 
1 5. 6 | il 1} 5to10 ft 
1 5. 6 | 5 1 5 to 10 j 
Carriages and wagons. . 1 15 20 1 8.9 If Iron and 
1 10 15 1 8 fy 
1 10 12 1 8 
1 5 25 1 7.2 
1 (®) 10 1 7 I 
1 (*) (?) 1 6.5 1 
Chemicals. .......cc.00- 1 10.5 98 1 6 
2 10 100 1 6 
1 5 54 1 6 
Clothing, women’s. .... 4 10 100 4 5 In 
1 10 65 1 5 ! 
1 10 32 1 5 | } 
1 10 (*) 1 5 : 
1 (7) 10 l 5 
Cotton finishing........ 1 15 8 1 5 
1 Not reported. 6 3 cents per hour. 
3 Decrease € 5 cents per hour. 
* To those receiving under 40 cents per hour. 7 $2 per week. 
* Bonus ot 10 per cent. € 25 cents per day. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS EFFECTIVE BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1923—Con. 


| 
| Per | Per 
cent of Num- cent of 
| ber of, Per cent total || ber of | Per cent total 
Industry. estab- of employ- || ndustry. | estab- of employ- 
| lish- | increase. ees || | lish- | increase. ees 
‘ments. affect- || ;ments. affect- 


ed. | | ed 





| 
Tron and steel. . 
| 


Foundriesand machine 


Leather 
(9) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 | 

0 . 

| (10) 
15 

10 to 20 
10 

10 


— 
dae 


10 
10 f | Lumber, millwork... .. 
6 to 10 
5 to 10 


Tt tt et et tet et et et tt et et et et et et et et 


Y 


re 
oOo. « 
ov 


vo 


1 








Orr Or Or Or cr Cr CS DIA DDH 


a 
_ 


mt et tek et et et BD 
bo bo bo bo bo OI 


2-2-2. 2. 2 2. 2. 2 ee 2 | 


-“-~ 
ro} 
—— _— i 
SS AnnpSeb 
eye pes beet bs post bd et as bet a bes 
tet bh ead be emt 





Iron and steel Millinery and lace goods 

10 
7. é 

5 to 16. £ 

5 

| Paper boxe 10 


moro 


l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
] 
1 
1 | 
] 
1 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
| 
] 
l 
1 | 
| 
l 
2 
1 | 
l 
1 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
| 
1 | 
1 
] 
2 
1 | 
1 
1 | 
1 
1 | 
6 
1 | 
l 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
1 
1 
l 
3 
1 
2 
2 
] 
1 | 
] 
l 
1 
1 | 
1 
3 | 
1 | 
1 | 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
] 


Own 
ee ee ee 











_ 


1 Not reported. § 2 to 5 cents per hour. 
3 cents per hour. 10 40 cents per day. 
6 5 cents per hour. 1 50 cents per day. 
8 25 cents per day 12 10 cents per day. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS EFFECTIVE BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, j9»_ 























































































Concluded. CHA 
| } Fre J 
| Per ! pat 
Num- | cent of | Num- oI 
ber of| Percent | total | ber of| Per cent 
Industry. estab- | of employ- Industry. estab- | of 
lish- | increase. ees lish- | increase. 
ments. affect- | ments. 
ed. | 
Paper boxes.........-- 1 6.8 3 RE Se re 1 | 10 
1] 5to13.5 6 1 | 10 
1] 5tol0 33 1 10 
1 5.2 a 1 10 = 
1 5 39 Se. | 10 
1 3 29 1 10 
1 (13) 12 |j 1| 6 to35 
1 (*) 7 1| 6to25 Fel 
Paper and pulp........ 2 10 100 || 1 | 14) Some 
1 10 () Slaughtering and meat Fi 
1 8 100 | RP ae 1 6 
1 5 8 || Stamped ware......... 1 | 14 
Petroloum............- 1 7 9x 1 | 12 
1 3.5 10 | 1 | 10 
Ba devcdieccancect qos 1 8.9 8.3 | 1 | 10 
1 7 7.5 1 | 10 7” 
OE ae 1 10 26 1 5.5 Fel 
Printing, book and job. 1 15 8 1 (1) sanuat 
1} 6tol4 29 ene ae 1 16 Februi 
1 11 11 1 | 10 to 40 
1 10 13 } 1 | 10 
' 1 8.4 7 i 9 
1 7.7) @) Be 7 
1 7 1 1 
1 6.1 8 Be () 
1 6 3 Tobacco, chewing and | 
1 5.5 3 GIN. 5 os ccccce4-< | 1 20 
1 4 8 Tebacco, cigars and 
Printing, newspaper.... 1 10 55 Gigarettes............ 1 5 
1 3 31 1 (14) 
1 2.5 64 Woolen manufacturing. 1 10 | 
Shipbuilding, steel..... 1 16 20 i 10 
1 11.5 93 1 10 
1 11 4 1 10 
1 10 15 1 10 
Shirts and collars... ... 1 10 10 1 10 
1 5 to6 58 1 8 ; 
ae 7 Februa 
7 January 
wil — - ebrua! 
1 Not reported. 18 $2 to $4 per week. 14 $1 per week. 
. . ) 
Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, February, |°2), 
and January and February, 1923. Februat 
January 
Februar 
HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employers in 
February, 1923, in comparison with employment in Janu: 
1923, and February, 1922. 
This table is in continuation of those given in the MonrTiiL) 
Lasor Review for December, 1922, and March and April, 1923. 
The figures are for class 1 roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
February 
anuary, 
February 
Februa 
January, 


February 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





HANGES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS 1 


ROADS DURING FEBRUARY, 1922, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1923. 


monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under the respective 


7 


As data for only the more important occu- 











Professional, clerical, general. 








Month and year. 


Laborers | Track and 


(extra gang roadway 
and work | section 


train). laborers. 











Number of employees at middle of month. 









































Total compensation. 





24, 530 155, 690 
35, 114 171, 363 | 
977 | 





February, 1922 $18, 829,044 | $2,753, 534 | $33, 564, 326 | 


February, 1923 


$1, 669, 860 | $10, 501, 241 | 


2,307,956 | 10,910,119 27 


















— 


a) 


2,589,461 | 12, 274,376 29, 955, 9R4 




















Maintenance of equipment and stores. 





Laborers 


Carmen. | Machinists. | power gine 


Common 
laberers 


' 
i 
| 
| 
p en- | 

ouses, —e en- 


| 
| 


plants, and power | 
stores). | plants, and 





stores ). 





Number of employees at middie of month. 





February, 1922 
February, 1923 








Total compensation. 





r 


43, 118 48, 131 
52, 820 | 63, 253 


53, 362 | 63, 264 








_ 


February, 1922.......... 


February, 1923 











20USeS, Total. 













































i 





45,293 | $3,488,623 | $55, 304, 850 
17 


‘ 
217,408 | 5,205, 802 
‘ 


78, 400, 708 








4,754, 592 | 4, 647, 264 | 71,047, 650 





Transportation, other than trdin, engine, and yard. 





Truckers | Crossing 


telephoners ,/} warehouses, | 
an 


tower men. | platforms). | 














and bridge 
flagmen, Total. tenders, 
and d 
gatemen. | hostlers). 





Number of employces at middle of month. 









February, 1922 
February, 1923 





Trans- 
portation 
(yard- 
masters. 
switch 































22, 042 194, 853 
21, 682 | 207, 924 | 
2, 480 200,916 





Total compensation. 





February, 1922 


$1, 676,948 | $21, 75 
5 
February, 1923. 


1, 561, 866 





24, ! f 
1,567,139 | 23,004,719 























152 $3, 703, 343 
5 4, 678, 857 
4, 477,326 
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CHANGES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLAgs} 
ROADS DURING FEBRUARY, 1922, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1923—Concludeg, 











Transportation (train and engine). 





Yard | Road Road 


j - ne 
















Month and year. Road | 
Road brakemen | brakemen | engineers firemen 
conductors. and and yard | and and Tota 
flagmen. helpers. motormen. helpers. 





! 








Number of employees at middle of month. 























February, 1922.......... 33, 166 69, 144 | 44,977 | 40, 398 | 42, 358 280, 944 
January, i923........... 38, 211 79,777 | 55, 062 | 47, 251 49, 243 342’ On 
February, 1923.......... 38, 153 | 79,388 | 54, 998 | 46,985 | 48, 970 | 341 74 
















Total compensation. 





February, 1922.......... $6,768,317 | $9,967,561 | $6,448,488 | $9,152,947 | $6,758,476 | $48. Ass 
January, 1923........... 9, 203,831 | 14,040,334 | 9,329,220 | 12,715,171] 9,418,099 | 68 


February, 1923.......... 8,417,553 | 12,813,711 8,584,329 | 11,596,981 8,573, 552 |} 62, 558, 409 



















Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, March 3-24, |923. 






numbers of the MontTuLy LaBor Review, the accompanying 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from March 3 to March 24, 
1923. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity 
of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included 
in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 


eon a series of tables which have appeared in previous 








WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY WEEKS, 
MARCH 3 TO MARCH 24, 1923. 






{The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the U. 8. Geological Survey. 
















| Mines— 













Num- E 7 7 : ’ . . 1 ‘ . a ea 

i Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 

Week aor a ee ee 8 and less | 16 and less 24 and less | 32 and less} 40 and less full time of 
end- |“ re- week 8 hows than 16 than 24 | than32 | than 40 | than 48 | 48 hour 
ing— ‘ ? hours. hours. | hours. hours. hours. | or more. 











Per | Per Per | Per |x Per Per! | Per nr, | Per 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Recent Employment Statistics. 
Illinois. 


ERCENTAGE changes in volume of employment in various 
P industries in Illinois from January 15 to February 15, 1923, 
are given in the following table, which summarizes certain 
tatistical data published in the February, 1923, issue of the Em- 
ployment Bulletin of the department of labor of that State: 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS FROM JANUARY 15 TO 
FEBRUARY 15, 1923. 



















Number of Per cent 
| Number employees. of 
of __. | «Change, 
Industry. | estab- | Jan. 15, 
i | “ . 92 
1 | Jan. 15, Feb. 15, | Bap” 7 
n | . Lo, 
| 1923. 1923. 
| 


1923. 
























ee rer ee a ae 79 10, 355 10, 567 | 42.0 

















| 
Pp | : | i 

\etals, machinery, TS RR eet Pa 4 ee eee 339 119, 093 124, 856 | +4.8 
Ee ee ea ee > eee 123 | 15, 058 | 15,417 +2.3 
eo eects dditimacsiotio met Waban teed 59} 13,029 | 12, 874 | —1,2 
i GOP. <bdakdabueind be bGhip dca -dsbebi ch dod 56 | 10,143 | 10,619 | +4.7 
Se Spe OLRRELOT SS COC NDA apis 9 | 658 | 646 —1.8 
init e GOOG. ¢isc skbbbncdadckhnercthiAldpccddileade 134} 14,130] 14,383 | +1.8 
EE EE es ee fe, as B | 4,124 | 4, 228 42.5 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering............. SR Ae ALS » 121 | 28,451 | 29, 214 +2.7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco.............. east tee oe ee 202 | 45, 044 | $3,607 | —3.2 

All manufacturing industries............................ 1,145 |} 266,085 | 266,411 | +2,4 
atari cnceipsqnenciatasns6snstchpeseiatsane 64 | 68,623 | 69,090 | 7 
elk ich Won ne cd bS bade 64d) Mob hp<dcmve nS | Pe Re 56} 16, 252 | 16, 582 42.0 
RS RE, EE LE a: &3 8, 299 7, 002 | 1.6 

ksh A sh ss hic mtndisetsinSihaiit 1,448 | 353,259 | 359,085 | +1.6 


Reports from 1,526 employers of Illinois for March indicate an 
expansion of 2.1 per cent in volume of employment compared with 
the preceding month, according to a press release from the general 
alvisory board of the department of labor of that State dated April 
13,1923. These 1,526 employers paid in wages during the week of 
March 15, $9,573,671.40, an increase of 1.8 per cent over the amount 
aid in February. 

The following statement shows the activities of Illinois free em- 
ployment offices in February, 1922, and February, 1923: 


February, February, 


— 


1922. 1923. 
DLS. os claduccseveasttaveres 19, 748 19, 037 
| aE 9, 413 18, 313 
SS SN TCE RTL eEe TET T Tee eeee 9.733 16, 033 
Reported placed..................-..-. 7, 644 13, 323 





The number of persons registered per 100 places available in Feb- 
uary, 1922, was 209.7; in February, 1923, 103.9. 

The above-mentioned press release from the Llinois Department 
{ Labor also states that the absorption of the unemployed by in- 
lustry was fairly complete by the close of March, and labor shortages 
ii various kinds had been reported. This stringency in the labor 
harket foreshadows a serious shortage when the demands for out-of- 
loor workers increase. In March the railroads were only beginning 
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to assemble their labor gangs, the builders of roads had “not gotto, 
into action,” and the severe March weather delayed the calls {, 
workers for construction work and corn planting. 
The passing of the industrial depression has been marked })y jp. 
creases in wages. Employers making requests for help at employ. 
ment offices have been obliged to raise their offers on finding thy 
requisitions at higher wage rates had not been filled. 
otal building permits numbered 972 in February, 1922, in Jap. 
vary and February, 1923, 1,451 and 1,115, respectively. The esti. 
mated cost of the building work represented by the permits for thes 
three months was: February, 1922, $14,553,684; January, 1923 
$20,066,102; February, 1923, $29,059,313. 















Indiana.! 


‘TRE report of the Federal-State director of the free emplo ! 

service of Indiana for the year ending September 30, 192) 
covers the operation of 10 offices. The service is now being carried on 
in Fort Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, Lafayette, Haminond 
East Chicago, Anderson, and Kokomo. The office at Indianapolis 
was closed July 19, 1922, and the Muncie office February 20, 1929. 
because of the failure of these cities to appropriate funds to pay their 
share in the maintenance of the placement offices. 

The East Chicago, Kokomo, and Anderson offices were esta!)|ished, 
respectively, December 1, 1921, February 1, 1922, and March |, |')2. 
The reopening of the Indianapolis office is under consideration. |) 
combined records of the 10 offices for the time they were open during 
the year ending September 30, 1922, are given + Bs 















ACTIVITIES OF INDIANA EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEM |! 
1922. 






























“Registrations. Help wanted.| Referred. Placed. 
| AINS 
See sc asia 31,168 | 34, 5096 30,822 27,551 ane 
Women........-.... 10,940 13, 489 14, 125 11,785 ig 
LOWD 1! 

eobes quay 42, 108 48, 085 44,947 39, 336 














There was an increase of 62 per cent in registrations in the - 
1921-22 over 1920-21 and a gain of 151 per cent in placement: in t! 
later over the earlier period. 

The following table shows the character of the placements m» | 
the two junior employment offices, one located at Richmond ani the 
other at South Bend: 











1 Indiana. Industrial Board. Department of Women and Children. Report for year endi 
1922. Indianapolis, 1923. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR PLACEMENTS. 






























































nl 
or 
Richmond. | South Bend. 
Occupation. + 
| Referred. | Placed. | Referred.| Placed. 
kg | 
at | | 
gc OS” nal eeallimaciaties: Cabin Me's A. Abd 2 | 22 24 
n- ymestic and personal: 
. HouseWOrk im GO ROME... ......0....cccdcnidewscswosconcons 41 44 | 93 67 
tl- Nurse girls and attemdants. ..... 2.2.2.0... ccccccccscccccess 17 13 | 4 4 
Walt rone ee Is 6 oik56 ia. ta oun Suink ngs qpy-caecestp« 18 19 2 2 
eC Se LAA RSP ERES S Pee res oo Se Cae eer es ee te ee a eee 2 S leccsvesoceloossocces . 
2 roufacturing and mechanical: | 
) Stock keepers @md Chechers...... 2.2.2... cece cece eee ccceee 3 3 22 21 
Packing and assembling .......... Leasthnae enn Chae ba tamwens 39 | 52 70 | 44 
inctS SE + 0 Saceesescpeetenses ohawenbenenedese 36 | 65 102 92 
Mac GE Bi WEd 4p Aicin ait 0 ods Fer op > aptwpanersaeces 3 ll 118 92 
Laer Shey Ee ads 665s B55 ch 46-6 0G qrctempepanes epeedlscooantaen 1 6 4 
D DE cb ceecscccecceseccocscccoececeesececcooesesesesses 2 | 2 9 4 
Apr Sada dnb cbecbedds dss 00055454 turbeensuwbencoouses 11 9 55 | 49 
OE eee nee nee di danindesncthnes st 6 | I 82 73 
' Dent GURIIIGs oo bee tandenescansecc Ee ee Oe ee ae 29 19 
Le, fice and sales work: 

; ee ED PRRNIINS. . Soc wh<odepcocbodddaduncddelbéicaibdecdelonesdéooese 8 9 
vu Cashiers PC CSSO SS SCOTCOES SESE EEE ee eee eeereseseeeessseseseseses®e 4 1 | 4 2 
nd CNS. ch eRe Sedltb ee cnngnecesccccdescossasbussgstpee | 25 21 | 106 81 

‘hy ON ithe Beate occupy tecnsinbnth« sdensiowieds omien 14 14 | 66 45 
LIS Tyee IRIE. 65 50... 2. ccccccccecsubeccoce 56 44 | 123 102 
9 OEE ES eee eee es eee te adi Sogo cadinirn 5 I 2 
<<; DOT se detind benticnwiaiess Wbainsianidusdiglins iets 19 20 | 12 7 
Le gellaneous: | 
el Messe ee ee ec dctibc cep dbtlc codcbeSeiieadainne acted 5 7 | 16 8 

DCO Te Bei os Sel, dc bite 0c dbde coccdiielhen diliaad dati i RE 23 21 

J Chasen RUT UAPE BT VOTO. « «oo duiin «2 6 cp dbedinn devcee «cds aa eiasiiale bes dlediie wa 1 ] 
Uuy Leer, Ge Ge EE. 2 in didin. o « cc.cttiies onctinneb doa 5 6 | 3 1 
9 LRU ct ag ae dthdls estab coc) dhidh. «0dlscs ewan anid 69 71 | 5 3 
Telegraph and telephone operators....... vtldbenon tihibgie deed Sapaceeces © J ccccccccclesce ovccce 
ihe In hadinatinancetetips dn < asin. ccndeecdssitddwclescioesecs La Seimpstidos 3 | 2 

, re at nee Bk edie s a dace 6 tue 2 cob ocaneb ets vais kaka leecccecsces 2 1 
~~ EPUED Sas CAN Oks nce wtipebiige 644060660580 b80bs se bebe cdfeeccencéscleecdbes ngs 1 opactiesoee 
NE NER, ET RS ER TE SE 5 | ) 37 43 
WM destbbicccttebecedpisectcassseskbvesetsecenat RE oS a 2 2 
Sete Hibs hi bin dalics. dtsincsssannb decoder ct | 382 | 432| 1,027 | 825 
lowa.? 

AINS in employment in 10 industrial groups in Iowa in January 
and February, 1923, as compared with January, 1922, are 

hown in the following statement: 
ER CENT OF INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN IOWA IN 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1922. 

year PO APES, Ore Ge preing 

4] Per cent of increase. 

Industry. January, February, 

é DI } 1923, over 1923, over 

January, Jannary, 

1922, 1922. 
Oe REO chlo. hl... scanbbhedd JAdddbAde so dbibeda-0- aise 19.0 | 25. 8 
i a nn a as odin tis «oc eho odes 13.1 19.6 
mee, TALE goo SN £ip8* 53 ts BESER SS Some ene SRR RORRee 113.8 116.7 
uber products. .............--- a Mithril tatalans sac Saati = Srette Radin am eeataiamen tions 31.0 34.3 
CAL Dade Pins) oo. Svabbldle del Claedecde ccccce 36.6 | 37.4 
per products, printing, and publishing....................------+-+--0--- 12.4 | 3.5 
lent medicines, chemicals, and compounds.....................-.--sse0e- 18.4 17.0 
es Ce is os ok nile Budde cde case dettdie seus i oe 85. 8 86. 6 
Tene nt com ow eal sen ccanamtncselssiiusiws 9.4 10. 4 
Ps Sc ceh ebb bb sdK Rect eecid coveder s cestseiecutwnJi 12.6 12.2 
5 ON Se Nah al Ai vnactocuduicacecsvatececddacdenceahaiin 45.7 48.2 
Pi tsaddindbustavascoustsensncsnadbaccusyatbiates tis Fete a4.8 a5. 1 
Decrease. 


lova. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey, Des Moines, February, 1923, p. 1, 
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There was a total gain in employment of 2.5 per cent in Februapy 
1923, over the preceding month in 11 industrial groups combined 


although the percentage in patent medicines, chemicals, and com: O: 

pounds declined 1.4 per cent in that period; railway car shops, (2 
per cent, and the group of miscellaneous industries, 0.4 per cen, && fact 
A “healthy increase” in building permits and valuations way §% The 
shown in February, 1923, over the previous month. ing 
400, 


Massachusetts.* 


A SUMMARY of the records of the four public employment offices 
of Massachusetts for seven weeks ending March 17, 1923, ; = 
here given. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOUR MASSACHUSETTS STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES fop 
WEEKS ENDING FEBRUARY 3 TO MARCH 17, 1923. my 


TIME 





























= = = — 
|. os a 
7 .. | Number of persons | ,, 
oes ad — | called for by em- | Number of persons Stone, ¢ 
ons ior positions. ployers. | reported placed, Metals, 
Week ending— Wood n 
sr ae | ie aT P Th pe abs LAN Sy Senate SAT ree Furs, le 
“ Yo. Chemics 
Males.| Total. Males. mies, Total.) Males. F& |-Tota, JAM Paper... 
pea ce 
— - oe i - - -|——— extiles 
Dea fe 8 Led | 5,128 | 1,691 6,819} 549] 464/ 1,013) 427) 343) mim clothing 
oth vaeerndataces | 5,489 | 1,451 | 6,940] 560} 419| 979; 439, 300) 79MM Water | 
SES. oo as sates eee. | 5,586 | 1,382 | 6,968} 590] 453/1,043| 469 31) 7 ’ 
eth, OE, SONNE... coe cceeeewsccessec 4,262 | 1,352 | 5,614; 334| 397/ 7381| 329, 304) 6 To 
Re scan oe ea 5,365 | 1,731 | 7,096} 581| 488/1,069| 437) 361, 7% 
Mar. 10, 1923..........................| 5,510 | 1,505 | 7,105| 616] 456/1,072| 507| 365) te — 
es SU WIN oss ict suds caccee cessads | 5,468 | 1,640 | 7,108 | 596} 447 1,083) 439353) 
ane es ; ‘ png wae’, let id bd ts J A I 
1 Office closed Feb. 22. , summ 
New Hampshire.‘ The fc 


"THE 1917 Legislature of New Hampshire added a free public em Empl 

ployment office to the bureau of labor. This service is primarily , vy 
intended for residents of the State. During the industrial depres po g 
sion in the biennium ending June 30, 1922, however, various persons industry 


came from other States and registered at the New Hampshire office tery 
aimost 1 




























for jobs. Th 
The labor commissioner believes that steps should be taken toward trios. 
bringing about an understanding with other States to prevent teil iactories 
unemployed from overburdening the New Hampshire employmeng*" the c 

service before its own citizens have been placed. On the othe 
hand, the commissioner is in favor of working out some clearance 

plan, by which, in case there is a labor shortage in New Hampsihir LL 

the State could secure unemployed workers from surrounding Stat “ 
having a labor surplus. He also suggests the advisability of estalg, ee 
lishing two or three additional ie employment offices in th habe n 
industrial centers of New Hampshire. In the following stag. oe 5 
ment the business of the free State employment office for 1920-2 \ he 
and for 1921-22 is compared: the ; 
1920-21 1921-22 ad 

\ EE. -. . ccstwoetvecsceusteUVewusius divs 167 208 New 

Persons called Becta sss susssiverseieeivisvasvdtweeiese?. 270 a” labor. 
ce registrations for employment..........-.---+-+++-+-++-+-- io N 
Persona seterred to gd SR TS a 5g CO 313502 » he 
gee Quah penne Pre ree Petey PETE E TREE 58 89 Tr, t 
a — i 
3 Massachusetts. artment of labor and industries. Re poo ob = June 90, 1922. Coos . Neon 


‘New Hampshire. Bureau oflabor. Biennial report f 
1922. Pp. 
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New York. 


oF FICIAL investigations were made by the New York Department 
of Labor into the amount of part-time and overtime work in the 
factories of that State in one week in December, 1921, and June, 1922.5 









































































it. . : . Sse : ; — 
as a The following table summarizes the results of a similar inquiry cover- 
ar . ~ . . + 
ing one week in December, 1922, including 1,349 firms with over 
400,000 employees :° 
TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES OF REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING 1 WEEK OF DECEMBER, 1922. 
‘eS 
] ae a" ee ‘ib chalk Wetting e7 
e PN’ We c y—— 
| Total cen king 
j Industry. | — ‘see [ Total. 
OR 3 Over- 3 days 
ployees. re —— 5 days. | 4 days. te 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 9, 004 10. 2 57.6 17.4 7.3 7.5 100 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances........ 156,179 19. 5 65. 9 9.6 2.1 2.9 100 
Wood manmtifactures. .........-cccccsccceeee 21, 069 18. 4 67.1 9.7 2.0 2.8 100 
wheal Furs, leather, and rubber goods............. 35, 277 4.9 84.2 7.9 1.2 1.8 100 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.................. 19, 516 20.9 66. 0 9.2 1.2 2.7 100 
otal adil. . UME bebe bb odebeee's eles ced 5,689} 25.0] 55.6] 129 2.1 4.4 100 
" Printing and paper goods,......... caphacuds 25, 059 20. 2 68. 9 6. 4 | 1.4 3.1 100 
ei ale! Ck ie Bak ia 53,083 | 189] 65.1 8.6 4.3 3.1 100 
Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc......... 49, 441 6.1 72.7 10. 2 | 5.5 5.5 100 
771 Food, beverages, and tobacco............... 31, 644 12.9 61.7 17.7 4.3 3. 4 100 
39 Water, light, and power.................... 3,787 10.1 77.7 9.2 ie re 100 
633 ee Seo tenth oe) | 400,748 | 15.9 | 67.9} 100) 29] 33 100 
708 
] A press release issued by the New York Department of Labor 
summarizes the employment situation in that State in March, 1923. 
The following extracts are taken from the release: 
md Employment in the factories of New York State rose more than 2 per cent from 
em _pmpi0y , . I . 
‘hy February to March. * * * The total increase in employment in the manufactur- 
'UYM ing industries since the low point in August, 1921, is now 28 percent. * * * 
res The decreases in employment in March were almost negligible. Only 5 of the 55 
S0 industry divisions into which manufacturing in the State is divided had fewer em- 
fficqm Ployees than in February. * * * So far the upward swing of industry had been 


almost unaffected by labor disturbances. 

The most significant increases, as usual, were in the metal and machinery indus- 
iries. Important increases took place in the cement mills, the sawmills, the piano 
factories, the chemical and allied industries, and the textiles. The large increases 
in the clothing and food industries were seasonal. 






Pennsylvania. 


ALL industrial centers are reporting the need for labor, according 
to Labor and Industry for February and March, 1923 (Harris- 
burg). This publication states that the only relief from the present 
labor shortage is “in the possibility of turnover developing in some 
gent e United States Employment Service records show a 
sight oversupply of skilled workers in Ohio, but it is not likely that 
this surplus will be released to other States. 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland are also short of 
bor. Pennsylvania’s policy is to keep the present supply of workers 


th 
tate 
()-2 






|-22 
te 
99 
















“ nthe State. The director of the employment bureau declares, how- 
59 tver, that it is difficult to prevent employment agents from other 
| See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, 1922 PP. 151, 152, and November, 1922, p. 170. 

‘oned ‘New York. Industrial commissioner. ‘The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, January, 1923, p. 87. 
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States coming to Pennsylvania to secure workers. Philadelphia jg 
an especially fine labor market for outside agents because of the 
large numbers of wage earners of various occupations. 

The Pennsylvania employment officials have been attemptiny to 
stabilize satan conditions by shifting surplus labor from cert, jy 
cities to other cities where shortages exist, but the problem of trns- 
ferring labor is not such an easy one. For example, highly ski\\eq 
mechanics when temporarily out of work do not care to leave 
locality where their families are established. 

Production is reported as being held up because of inadecjiate 
transportation facilities. The congested railroad condition is dec|ared 
by railroad officials to be only temporary. It has been estimated. 
however, that on account of the neglect of training because of war 
conditions the shortage ef skilled workers will last at least a decade 
at the present rate of production. 













West Virginia.” 


[8 COOPERATION with the United States Employment Service 

the West Virginia Bureau of Labor has established a free emp|vy- 
ment agency which is proving of value to both employers and em- 
ployees. e major part of the salary of the examiner-in-charge o/ 
the agency is being paid by the Federal service, while the Site 
bureau is contributing to this salary and also meeting incid«atil 
office expenses. Hundreds of applicants were placed in posi! 
during the last few months of 1922. The recent industrial depression 
did not affect the employment of women and children as it did ¢! 
employment of men, and the conclusion might be easily reached | 
family support during the moe of unemployment “has rested ) 
heavily on women and children.” 

While the private employment offices in West Virginia are limited 
in number, new ones spring up to meet the demands of labor. The 
agencies are reported as indifferent as to where they direct job seekers, 
frequently sending applicants to places where conditions have |) cn 
misrepresented. With the exception of the imposition of a license 
tax, the State has no law regulating private employment o/iic 
Legislation of this character is recommended. 


















Secretary Hoover Recommends Postponement of Public Construction. 
I CONSEQUENCE of a letter from President Harding askin» for 





“the advice of the Department of Commerce as to the policy 
which ought to be pursued in view of the present economic «\(ua- 
tion in the building industries, with a view to determining how !.u0! 
to speed up on the construction program,’’ Secretary Hoover insti‘ uted 
a survey of the building trades. In his response to the Presiden, 
dated ch 17, 1923, Mr. Hoover enumerated some of the most 1- 
portant facts brought out by the investigation, as follows: 
1. The 1922 was mplo ivity in the construc 
tion tupdan and at the end-af the your socks of construction materials were ve) 
much reduced. Since the beginning of the present year there has been eve! m0" 


ad 















7 West Virginia. Bureauof labor. Biennidl report, 1921-22. Charleston, 1922. 
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activity than in the same period last year and the contracts let in the past few months 
are of larger volume than any hitherto entered into in a similar period. Advance 
orders for construction materials are upon a very large scale. 

9, Labor in the construction trades and in the manufacture of materials is not only 
at full employment, but there is actually a shortage in many directions. 

3, Transportation facilities available for the building materials are fully loaded 
and almost constant car shortages are complained of with consequent interruption in 
production. 


In view of these facts he reached the following conclusion: 


My conclusion from all this is that, at least for the next several months, the trades 
will be fully occupied in private construction, all of which is generally needed by the 
country. 
| For the Government to enter into competition at the present moment will give no 

additional employment to labor and no additional production of materials, but must 
in the broad sense in the end displace that much private construction. The govern- 
ments, nationally and locally, are in a much better position to hold construction work 
in abeyance than are private concerns, and are in better position to speed up in times 
of less demand, as we did in the last depression, as the result of the Unemployment 
(onference. We can by this means contribute something to a more even flow of em- 
Joyment not only directly in construction work, but in the material trades. 

| would recommend, therefore, that you direct the different divisions of the Gov- 
ernment to initiate no new work that is not eminently necessary to carry on the imme- 
diate functions of the Government and that there should be a slowing down of work 
in progress so much as comports with real economy in construction, until after there 
isa relaxation in private demands. 


In support of these recommendations he submitted the following 
data: 


SUMMARY OF A SURVEY OF THE BUILDING SITUATION MARCH 16, 1923. 


The extensive data submitted with this memorandum show that the capacity of 
the construction industry in the next few months at least will be fully utilized by 
the demands for private construction and the work of State and local governments 
already under contract or critically necessary for maintenance. 

The volume of construction carried out in 1922 is indicated by the following figures 
on building materials: 





INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION IN LUMBER AND CEMENT INDUSTRIES AND OF 
SALES IN FABRICATED STEEL INDUSTRY, 1919 TO 1922. 


[1913 activity =100.] 
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Lumber production in 1922 was above any year in the past decade, while fabri- 
cated steel sales were 16 per cent over those for 1916, the highest previous year. 
Vement shipments were greater than production, and were 20 per cent higher than in 
1920, the previous record year. 

Contracts awarded for construction work in 1922, compared with the three previous 
years, are shown by the following index numbers, based on 1919 figures as 100: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND co = SPACE IN CONTRACTS AWARDED, 
i919 TO 1922. 
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Actual building activity in 1922 in relation to 1919 was greater than the figures 
on contracts awarded show. A large amount of building contracted for in the las 
months of 1921 was carried over into 1922, whereas there was practically no such 
carry-over into 1919. 

There was practically full employment of labor during 1922, and an actual shortage 
of labor in many localities. a 

Price levels of construction materials advanced during the year as shown by tho 
following index numbers: 











INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, JANUARY, 1922, ’ 
FEBRUARY, 1923. 
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At the end of the year stocks of building materials were greatly reduced. 
Since the beginning of this year building activities have materially increased 





































































over those of a year ago, as shown by the following index of contracts awarded for He° "°° 
January and February: rector 
undat 
ACTUAL AMOUNTS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND SPACE PROVIDED IN CO}. ‘wate 
TRACTS AWARDED, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1922 AND 1923. embers 
ing er 
| Actual amounts (27 North- ; sé StU 
eastern States). Index numbers (1919—1(¥ i been 
Item. | arch, 1 
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The limiting yew factors in the amount of construction to be undertaken in Hy" collect 
the future are labor, materials, and transportation. uand th 
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It may be said generally that labor is in full employment at the present time. and tion j 
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the increase in construction demand during the spring months on the basis of contracts 
















already let indicates even increased shortages over those now existing. Considerable b Thes a 
numbers of material manufacturers are running at full capacity, and where production M''* far W 
capacity is underemployed at the present time it is largely due to shortage of labor. . That p 
Advance orders are greatly in excess of those a yearago. Combined figures 0/ sevel MStICS Us 
large lumber associations show an increase oi 49 per cent in orders received during M's 0 th 
the first nine weeks in the year, over the same period in 1922. Unfilled stee! orders uped to; 
of the largest company were 71 per cent greater at the end of February than a yea! That: 
before. Sales of fabricated steel for the first two months of 1923 were 85 per cell B... ite ce 
above the same period in 1922. January orders for sanitary pottery made a 1e¥ Mm which U 
high record foralltime. Trade reports for other commodities not covered by ade us'¢ Him — 
statistics indicate similar tendencies. tte =S 
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The transportation situation is indicated by the car shortage during the last few 
onths as follows: 
| Number of 


cars. 
ee AS Sd MBL DE a's 0c BULUIE RUIN bh SoS ese bk 110 
1922: 
FOI oss skeleton dees ie webe odlbwdd alsin siobbe coerced 642 
oo» Ca ener aera er i a er ee o99 
OSS Sha Med aS OS) Lt sedis Gets ed .or iiss 82, 927 
1923: 
le cede eye be oc tees vaneee caenenian eo gtt tess dil bee we 73, 269 
February...... - ele PEME ped sided cei ewedebcdcedccewsscsdecvacdsion 80, 633 


From the above it would appear that the building and construction necessities of 
ocountry are being taken care of so as far labor, material manufacturing, and trans- 
ration facilities permit, and that the addition of governmental projects at the 
esent time will not add to the production of materials or to the amount of employ- 
ent in the country, but would in fact mean simply displacement of construction 
at could be undertaken at private hanas. 





Suggestions of Committee on Measurement of Employment. 


NDER the authorization of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association a committee was appointed early 
in 1922 to promote a study of the methods used in collecting, 

rfying, analyzing, and presenting employment data and of the 
tent to which standard forms and methods are possible in meeting 
e needs of those seeking such data. Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
rector of the department of industrial studies of the Russell Sage 
undation, is the chairman of the committee, the remaining 16 
embers of which are statisticians of State and Federal bureaus gath- 
ing employment statistics and other persons who have made a 
se study of these statistics. The work of the committee has not 
been completed. Its tentative suggestions, published in the 
arch, 1923, issue of the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
tion (pp. 656-657), are given below: 


). That a uniform schedule be adopted as the standard, containing the facts now 
ted for by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and by New York, Wisconsin, 
inois, and Massachusetts, namely: 

«) Total number of wage earners on the pay roll including the period covering the 
hof the month; 

)) Total wages paid in the same period. 

. That the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics be the coordinating center and that 
a collected by other Federal agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
nand the Geological Survey, and by State bureaus, be reported promptly to the 
eral bureau to be combined with all available statistics on employment for pub- 
htion in one report. 

». That as rapidly as possible States not now collecting these figures, particularly 
the far West, the Northwest, and the South, be urged to join in the plan. 

. That promptness of publication is of the utmost importance in making these 
lstics useful, and that to insure it extraordianry efforts be put forth to eliminate 
ays in the original reporting by firms, and that State and Federal printing offices 
uged to give precedence to the publication of this information while it has current 
Ineance., 

. That consideration be given by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics to the 
shility of classifying by States, or by geographical zones other than States, the 
i which they now publish for each industry as a whole. 

. That thorough study be given to the influence upon statistics on employment of 
transfer of wage earners from one type of work to another. Is employment in man- 
‘tunng industries a fairindex? This is a question which can be answered only if 
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State and Federal bureaus include enough occupations in the periodic collectiy, , 
statistics to make possible comparison by them. In order of feasibility of co})o.;;... 
the figures and significance from the point of view of control of the business c 
committee suggests the following list of industries to be included in the « 
of employment statistics: (1) Manufacturing (divided into its main industri,| 
in accordance with a uniform classification which remains to be adopted); 
and quarrying; (3) transportation and other forms of communication; (4 
and other construction; (5) wholesale trade; (6) retail trade: (7) logging; (8) aw 

7. That attention be given especially to the importance of uniform clas 
of manufacturing industries, since without it it is impossible to combine | 
gathered by different bureaus. 

The Department of Agriculture has promised its cooperation in the purp: 
committee and stands ready to collect statistics of employment on the far: 
as a feasible plan can be worked out for measuring se elusive a subject as th 
of men employed at any given time in agriculture. 

The outstanding problems to which the committee intends to direct its ; 
in the immediate future are: 

1. The inclusion of statistics on agriculture. 

2. Extension of employment statistics to a sufficient variety of other occu 
give a fair picture of conditions of employment in all important industries. 

3. Adequate representation of different geographical areas. 

4. Uniform industrial classification, especially in manufacturing industri: 

5. Most important of all in the view of the committee, the working out o! 
for more prompt reporting and publication of the facts. 





Business Cycles and Unemployment.’ 


HE report of the committee on unemployment and busines 

T cycles appointed by the President’s Conference on Unemploy 

ment, which met in Washington in September, 1921, gives 4 

brief summary of the problems involved in the recurrent periods of 

business depression and makes a number of recommendations {0 
reducing the extremes of unemployment. 

The “business cycle” is defined by the committee as “the seri 
of changes in business conditions which are characterized by an | 
ward movement toward a boom, followed by a downward moyem 
into depression.” In this study the question of seasonal fluct iat: 
is eliminated from consideration, since it was necessary to limit ti 
scope of the report. Although many reasons have been given 1 
the cause of the recurrence of unemployment, the general opini' 
seems to be that the cause lies within business itself. Periods 0 
prosperity are characterized by waste, extravagance, inflation, ove 
expansion, and speculation, with accompanying high prices, whi 
is followed by a period of money stringency, canceled orders, and: 
sharp and Saf fall in prices, resulting in widespread unemploy 
ment. 

- Control of the business cycle would therefore necessitate inst it util 
methods for preventing excessive expansion and for reducing the extel 
of the decline and for relieving the distress caused by the depressi0 
Control of overexpansion of business tends to lessen depressio, wi! 
the result that extremes are not so marked. The remedies sugzeste 
by the committee, which are aimed at the direct prevention of expat 
sion or inflation and of unemployment, are as follows: 





1 United States. ent of Commerce. Business cyclesand unemployment. Report ond 1" 
mendations of a of the President's Conference on Unemployment. Washington, |’. **” 
nation of waste series. 
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Control of credit expansion by banks generally. 
Possible control of inflation by the Federal reserve system. 

Control by individual business men of the expansion of their own 
ind ystries. 

Control of public and private construction, including construction 
by public utilities, at or near the peak of the business cycle. 

‘Construction of public works in periods of depression. 

Establishment of unemployment reserve funds during periods of 
employment either by employers, employees, or both. 

istablishment of a national system of employment bureaus. 

In addition to the abeve recommendations the report points out 
the need for the collection of fundamental data in regard to stocks 
of material and production, transportation conditions, and statistics 
of employment. Expansion of the statistical services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor are recommended 
jn order that the information now gathered by them may be ex- 
tended to give a complete survey of business and employment 
conditions for the country. Better cooperation with them on the 
part of business men is also urged. Research into economic forces, 
into business currents, and into broad questions of economic methods, 
it is considered, should be done by Government organizations, since 
there is need for financially disinterested and impartial research 
organizations, although more constructive and thorough research 
carried on by individual companies is also advocated. Such re- 
search is essential for the formulation of a definite and constructive 
program, the report states, since little can be accomplished toward 
stabilization “until the fundamental facts upon which action must 
be based are available in current and comparable form.” 






















Swedish-Danish Agreement on Unemployment Relief. 
AA the King to Sociala Meddelanden No. 2, 1923 (Stockholm), 


the King was authorized by the 1922 SWedish Parliament to 

enter into agreements whereby unemployed from foreign 
countries would receive unemployment relief while residing in Swe- 
den, provided corresponding rights were extended to unemployed 
Swedish citizens living in those countries. 

A cireular issued by the unemployment commission January 8, 
1923, authorizes the unemployment committees to grant unemploy- 
ment relief toward which the State contributes to Danish citizens 
residing in Sweden on the same terms as to Swedish citizens. The 
unemployment relief is given regardless of whether it consists of 
wemployment aid, rent aid, relief works, or the right to take up 
courses for the unemployed toward which the State contributes. 
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Unemployment Relief in Sweden in 1922. 
OCIALA Meddelanden No. 3, 1923, official publication of the 


Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) contains a table (p. 331) 
showing State and municipal measures for unemployment roe. 
lief in Sweden for each month during 1922. The expenditures of 
the State unemployment commission for this relief work, according 
to the monthly reports, amounted to about 59,000,000 kronor 
($15,812,000, par). 









NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF BY STATE ANnp 
MUNICIPALITIES IN SWEDEN IN EACH MONTH DURING 1922, 






l ony 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Vocational Education in Stockholm (Sweden).’ 


request made by a workers’ organization in 1901, of the munici- 

pal council for the establishment of munic ipal trade schools. 
\s a result a thorough investigation of the need for such schools 
was made and at length in 1912 municipal trade schools were opened 
for the traming of engineers, carpenters, and factory seamstresses. 
During the years between 1912 and 1918 the work developed, schools 
and classes being organized for workers in different trades, but no 
attempt at centralization or systemization was made. 

In 1918 @ vocational education act for young people, applying to 
the whole country, was passed by the Riksdag. Under the pro- 
visions of the new act elementary education which was already 
com pulsory between the ages of 7 and 13 must be followed by addi- 
tional training of some kind. Two alternatives were given: (1) Full- 
time education in a higher elementary nonvocational pi el or in a 
workshop vocational se -hool: (2) part-time education in a continuation 
school, and possibly later in an apprenticeship school and a trade 
school. 

4n encouraging response to the act has been made, reports for 
1921 indica ting that over 2,500 continuation and higher elementary 
chools had been established, 50 of which were in the city of Stock- 
holm. 

The management of the Stockholm schools is vested in a board of 
nine persons, more than half of whom represent different trades. 
The board is elected by the municipal council. An effort is made to 
maintain a close contact with the trades interested m the schools, 
in the following way: The work is carried on under a director of 
vocational education who is an ex officio member of the board and 
also of the 15 committees, one for each trade appointed to supervise 
the work. Aside from the director and the chairman of each of these 
a the other members consist of two persons, one appointed 
by the employers’ organization, the other by the trade-union con- 
cerned. 

hs 1921-22 there were in the city 17 workshop schools, with 
305 pu ils; 15 trade sections in the apprentice schools, with an attend- 
ace Of 400 pupils; 43 special courses for the older workers in the 
spprentioaahip se -hools, attended by 690 pupils; 13 courses in the 
trade school, with 150 pupils; and 10 occasional courses for older 
workers, having 128 pupils—a ‘total of 1,873. 

The period of instruction in the continuation se hools, being limited 
from 360 to 540 hours spread over two or three years, is too short 
to give a thorough training ina trade. The continuation schools aim 


\ OCATIONAL education in Stockholm had its inception in a 








‘International Labor Review, Geneva, January, 1923, pp. 1-13. 
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rather “‘to lay the foundation for the training of the young for | 
cal trades and to promote their future civic efficiency.” Atte: 
at these schools lasts from the 13th to the 15th year of age. 
workshop schools, on the contrary, have as their main functi 
giving of a sound practical foundation in a selected trade. 
training in these courses, which varies in the different trade, 
two months to two years, consists largely of productive work, ei: 
for the municipality or on stock that is sold later. This is an i 
tant feature of the workshop trainmg. It is a recognized | 
vocational instruction that pupils strive for greater excellenc 
they know there may be a reward for such effort. 

iTrniminis gained in apprenticeship schools is supplementary 
practical knowledge of a trade acquired in employment 
courses cover two years, the instruction being given 6 to 12 h 
week for 8 or 9 months of each year. ‘Traiming in the apprent 
schools relates only to the work of the pupils m the shop or fx: 

The schools are supported by municipal and by State ¢ 
Grants from the State may be secured up to two-thirds of « 
fixed minimum salaries for teachers and to two-thirds of the « 
educational supplies. The expenditure for vocational educu' 
Stockholm during 1921 amounted to 586,587 kroner ($157,205 
of which the State contributed about 20 per cent. 





HOUSING. 





Working-Class Dwellings Project in Buenos Aires. 


HE Monrtary Lazsor Review for February, 1923, contained an 
T account (p. 215) of a plan for providing 10,000 dwelling houses 
in Buenos Aires for employees and workmen at the rate of not 
less than 1,000 yearly. A recent report from the United States 
consul general at Buenos Aires states that in pursuance of a con- 
tract for that purpose, entered into between the municipal council 
and the ‘‘Compajifa de Construcciones Modernas,” the company had 
acquired two important sites and expected to begin the construction 
of the first 2,000 houses either in February or March. The price 
fixed for the houses is 13,750 pesos national currency ($5,836.88, par), 
and it is provided that they are to be paid for at the rate of 85 pesos 
national currency ($36, par) per month, this amount including both 
interest and amortization payment. 


Workmen’s Houses in Guayaquil.’ 


passed a resolution to begin the construction of homes for work- 
men and appropriated 25,000 sucres ($12,168, par) for the pur- 
pose. In 1924 sn the following years the council will appropriate 
annually equal or greater sums until the homes needed have been 
constructed. Land owned by the cantonal government will be used 
for building sites, and the council will also furnish gravel and stone 
for grading and building. 
To carry on this building program the council on November 28 
appointed a commission on workmen’s homes (Comisién de Edifica- 
cion Obrera), consisting of a member of the council, the president of 


|" November, 1922, the cantonal council of Guayaquil (Ecuador) 


ae, eh 
the carpenters’ union (Sociedad de Carpinteros), and six workmen, 


the latter chosen for terms of two years. No one who is active in 
spon or is not a workman may be a member of the commission. 
‘egulations concerning this building program are to be drawn . 
by the commission, subject to the cemeated of the council, which will 
pass any necessary ordinances and resolutions. 





' El Telegrafo, Guayaquil, Nov. 29, 1922. 

















INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 








Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States, 1921. 


HE number of accidents at metallurgical works in the United 
fs States during the calendar year 1921 was smaller than in any 

year since 1913, according to the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The report shows 27 killed and 4,494 injured (disability of more than 
1 day) as compared with 61 killed and 8,863 injured in1920. The 
reduction in accidents was due largely to the fact that many plants 
were shut down and others were operated only part of the year. In 
1921, for every thousand men employed, the fatality rate was 0.76 
and the injury rate was 126.74 as compared with 0.93 killed and 
135.14 injured in 1920. These rates are based upon a standard of 
300 workdays a year. 

The accidents covered by this report are segregated into three 
main groups: Those at ore-dressing plants, those at smelters 
(excluding iron blast furnaces), and those at auxiliary works of mills 
and smelters. For the ore-dressing plants the accident rates in 1921 
prs thousand men employed were 0.50 killed and 151.05 injured; 
or smelters, 0.73 killed and 111.39 injured; for auxiliary works, 1.08 
killed and 138.54 injured. 

The following table shows the number of accidents at metallurgical 
works in the United States during the years 1916-1921, classified by 
severity: 


ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1921. 

















Accidents resulting in— 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
a 
cinta t Phe take oi taieheakhncdbebe adar > nein 83 116 4 64 61 | 27 
Permanent total disability ......................2--22. 17 5 7 2 3 2 
Permanent partial disability .........................- 200 202 247 121 219 56 
Tem ary Risab ty: 
te RNR, 5nd.) « dads eseeh op paged s ae oonde st 3,443 | 3,302 | 3,028] 1,819] 1,917) 1,005 
PE dethoncnes crude dhxnsetsernspneubinieal 11,420 | 10,069 | 9,411] 6,184] 6,724) 3,431 
SE ES SEE, OR EE: 15, 163 | 13,694 | 12,787 | 8,190 | 8,924 4,521 




















The accident hazard in metallurgical plants is much less than the 
hazard in mining proper. The fatality rate for the year 1921 for 
metallurgical plants is-0.76 as compared with 4.16 for coal mines, 
3.09 for all metal mines, 2.0 for all quarries (including outside works), 
and 1.23 for all coke ovens. These rates are stated in terms of one 
thousand 300-day workers. 





1U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 327: Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States 
during the calendar year 1921. Washington, 1923. 
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Report of American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Coramittee reviews the history, aims, procedure, and projects 

of the organization and the outstanding development of its 
work during 1922. The American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee is a movement rather than merely a formal organization— 
, movement through which a great number of industrial, technical, 
and governmental bodies engaged in standardization activities are 
broadening and unifying their standardization work into a con- 
sistent system of national industrial standards. The history and 
development of the work of the committee appear in some detail 
in the MonteLy Lasor Review for September, 1922 (p. 1-8). 

The report lists 121 projects which now have an official status 
before the American Engineering Standards Committee, showing 
the stages of their development at the end of the year 1922, together 
with a list of cooperating bodies, and the projects in which each is 
cooperating. The projects include uniform colors for traffic signals; 
uniform specifications for the crossing of electric power and com- 
munication wires over railways, and other wire lines; rules for elec- 
trical equipment in bituminous coal mines; storage batteries for 
use in gaseous mines; portable electric mine lamps, ete. 

Substantial progress has been made on the safety code program, 
which now includes nearly 40 codes for which definite arrangements 
have been made. Seven codes have been approved as follows: 
(ode of lighting factories, mills, and other work places; Code for 
the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels; Code for the pro- 
tection of industrial workers in foundries; Code for power presses 
and foot and hand presses; the National Electrical Code; the National 
Electrical Safety Code; and the Code for the protection of the heads 
and eyes of industrial workers. 

The Department of Labor, which is now represented on the main 
ommittee by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, is playing an important part in the safety-code program. It 
iow designates representatives of labor on all bestaonel committees 
dealing with the safety codes. The various State commissions con- 
erned with industrial safety matters are actively participating in 
the safety-code work, generally through the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Ankidat Boards and Commissions and the Asso- 
‘lation of Governmental Labor Officials. 

There are 205 national bodies, technical, industrial, and govern- 
nental, cooperating in the work of the committee through officially 
ccredited representatives. The number of individuals serving on 
sectional committees is 917. Of the projects which have reached 
un Official status,.21 have to do with civil engineering and the build- 
ng trades; 23 with mechanical engineering; 15 with electrical engi- 
leering; 3 with automotive subjects; 12 with transport; 1 with ships 
ud their machinery; 15 with ferrous metals; 4 with nonferrous 
hetals; 12 with chemical subjects; 2 with textiles; 4 with mining; 
tnd 9 projects with topics of a miscellaneous or general character. 

he committee reports increased interest in standardization work, 
ot only on the part of trade associations, but also on the part of 
hore general commercial bodies. Cordial relations have been estab- 


T'« 1923 yearbook of the American Engineering Standards 
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lished with the Chamber of Commerce of the UnitedStates of Ar orjc, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and other importa); 
commercial organizations. rE 

The work of the committee is limited by inadequate {\1).:;, 
resourees, Expenditures of the committee are now at the 1j, 
approximately $35,000 a year, only part of which is covered }, 
dues of member bodies, the deficit having been made up |)y 6). 


aia) 
of 


tributions solicited from companies closely interested. in stan« :irii7,. 
tion work. A plan of permanent financing has been worked ou) , |\yy. 
ever, through sustaining memberships. Industrial concerns \ i\| }p 
asked to subscribe directly on a basis of approximately 1 cont pe 
thousand dollars of gross annual receipts. It is hoped that in thi 


way the income may be increased by at least $50,000. 

ooperation of national and foreign standardization bodics \ 
increasing. This has been ehiefly in the form of exchanve of 
information, though in some few cases definite steps toward inter. 
national standardization have been taken. 


—_ 


Coal-Mine Haulage Accidenis in Illinois. 


HE University of Illinois has recently issued a bulletin on coul- 
mine haulage in Illinois, which includes an analysis of |aulage 
accidents as compared with other mine accidents.t. The report 





shows that coal-mine haulage fatalities in the United States snd in 
Illinois during the past 10 years have been second in import no only 
to those from fails. These two classes, which make up from (\ to 
70 per cent of the number of deaths underground, oceurred {or tle 
most part singly or in small groups, and hence did not attract philic 


attention to the same extent as did explosions, which are t)iurd | 
importance. The number of deaths from falls is remarka|)\y wii 
form year after year, forming almost 50 per cent of the total fata 
ties. Haulage deaths have formed a constantly increasing per cviio 
the total oe Geankens should be given more attention, as they seen 
to a great extent to pei penvenanne: For the past 10 years /iaage 
fatalities have averaged 27 per cent of the ns en 


—,. 


Principles of Accident Prevention and Safety Work in Vanous 
Countries. 


N THE section on industrial safety in the Internationa) Labot 
Review, February-March, 1923 (pp. 402-417), the following su! 
jects are discussed: General principles of aecident prevention 

accident prevention and inspection in certain European counts 
and mining accidents in Germany in 1920 and 1921. 


Principles of Accident Prevention. 


‘THE question of accident prevention involves the consi eratio! 
of many economic and special factors, such as the safeguarding 


of old and badly arranged buildings and the replacement of « ng’? 


1 University of Iilinois. Bulletin, Vol. No. 49 (Engineering Station Bul. No.1 
A study of coal-mine haulage in Lilinois, = — 
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ous machinery. Sinee private enterprise has seemed to be unable to 
establish a general standard of safety and reduce accidents to a mini- 
mum, it is considered that these results must be attained through 
State intervention. So far, in most countries, public action has been 
lunited to measures which can be applied uniformly in all establish- 
ments, regardless of size or age, or to special types of machinery. 

In the development of safety practices both the employer and the 
worker need education, the former as to the value of accident pre- 
yention im xeduced compensation costs, increased output, and 
improved plant conditions, and the latter in regard to the specific 
dangers to be avoided and the consequences to themselves of care- 
lessness and disregard of safety rules and the failure to use the safety 
devices provided. 

The importance of adequate statistical information in regard to 
frequency and severity of accidents is pointed out, since such infor- 
mation provides a basis for legislation and serves as a guide for safety 
experts in planning their prevention work. 

The problem of industrial safety, therefore, is both psychological 
and technical. The psychological problem involves the recognition 
on the part of employers, workers, trade and technical organizations, 
the press, and officials that the avoidance of danger is a social duty 
required of all those concerned. With the exception of the United 
States and Great Britain, it is stated, this phase of the question seems 
to have been generally disregarded and ignored. ‘‘ Accident preven- 
tion is of such great social importance that it is the duty of the State 
to insure that all measures for industrial safety which are recom- 
mended by experts and admitted to be practicable should be put 
into effect. The States have hitherto intervened in this problem to 
a varying extent and in very different ways. In all countries, how- 
ever, industrial inspectors Laos played an important part in the 
preparation, and even more in the execution, of lepiclation. An 
active and efficient industrial inspectorate is undoubtedly essential 
for the maintenance of public safety.” 



























Accident Prevention and Inspection. 






Great Britain. 


N GREAT Britain no new accident legislation was enacted in 1920, 

although some local regulations were issued in regard to fire 
prevention in small workshops, and the joint industrial council of 
the building trades issued regulations for the protection of wood- 
working machinery. 

During 1920 there were 138,773 accidents, 1,404 of which were 
fatal. This was a reduction from the accidents in 1913, but 12,750 
more than eccurred in 1919. About one-third of the accidents were 
due to machinery. 

A large number of accidents were caused by revolving transmission 
shafting, and the careful fencing of transmission gear is advised, since 
salety appliances which protect only the immediate points of danger, 
as, for example, guards for the point of connection of two cogs, are 
practically useless. The careful investigation of every accident 
caused by cranes is considered necessary so that safety fe ssigenna pe 
ay be increased. The maximum lead which can be safely carried 
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should be clearly indicated on such machinery and it should hp 
inspected at frequent intervals. 

F peeveetived guards for power presses, particularly those cuards 
which remove the worker’s hand as the press comes down, are recom. 
mended, and it is pointed out that unless automatic guards are kept 
in good repair the operator is given a false sense of security which 
increases rather than diminishes the danger. 

The supervision of laundries has always been one of the most 
difficult tasks of British factory inspectors, as accidents in connection 
with centrifugal machines and calenders or rollers are frequent, 
Careful construction from proper material and technical supervision 
by trained persons are necessary to prevent centrifugal machines 
from bursting. Automatic interlocking safety covers and automatic 
guards at the feeding line for calenders and rollers should be 
provided. 

Explosions frequently occur in the repair of empty containers which 
have held benzine or other volatile substances, and for the avoidance 
of such explosions thorough steaming and ventilation before repairs 
are made are necessary. 

In the inspection of factories and workshops it was also found that 
fire escapes are frequently inadequate, instances of wooden escapes 
in wooden buildings of several stories in height being frequent. — 

The establishment of safety regulations through trade agreements 
has been successful, pnetiondarty in the cotton-spinning and wire- 
drawing industries, and the establishment of safety regulations 
through voluntary agreements is believed to be more satisfactory 
than the issuance of compulsory regulations. 



















Switzerland. 







The work of accident prevention in Switzerland is carned on by 
the Swiss Institute of Accident Insurance which maintains an in- 
spection service and issues regulations which it has the power to 
enforce by either raising the premiums of employers or reducing the 
benefits paid injured workers, in case of violation of the rules. 

During 1920, 3,401 safety regulations were issued by the institute. 
The employers have the right of appeal against the regulations to the 
Federal Council, but as a matter of fact this right is little exercised, 
there being only eight appeals made in 1920, seven of which were 
rejected by the council. 

The institute is a State organization and is entirely independent 0! 
both employers and workers, but it transacts business in the same way 
as a commercial undertaking. The institute endeavors to have 
manufacturers when ordering new machinery stipulate that it shall 
be fitted with necessary safety appliances, and while the institute 
can not force the manufacturers of machinery to fit machinery with 
safety devices, it has the power to prosecute manufacturers using 
such machinery if they fail to conform to the regulations. 

The institute not only has general supervision of the safety pro)lem, 
but it advances money to employers for the purchase of salety 
appliances and also undertakes the wholesale manufacture of suc! 
appliances. Protective goggles, safety hooks for ladders, a safety 
device for presses and stamping machines, and wedges and guards 
for circular saws are also sold by the institute. 
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The accident insurance institute meets with opposition from both 
employers and workers, the opposition from the latter being chiefly 
in the matter of wearing goggles. In 1920, 18 employers were prose- 
cuted for failure to observe regulations and the insurance premiums 
were raised in 33 cases. Because of the large proportion of misfires 
in blasting accidents, the accident insurance institute recommended 
{he introduction of electrical priming wherever possible. 

An investigation was made of accidents caused by bursting emery 
wheels and a maximum peripheral velocity of 25 to 30 meters per 
second determined upon as the limit of both safety and economy in 
the use of wheels where they are made of good material. For wheels 
of a peripheral velocity of more than 12.5 meters per second very 
strong steel protective covers are required. 


Austria. 


No new laws or regulations on accident prevention were passed in 
Austria in 1920, as the economic condition of the country was such 
that it was umpossible to maintain former hygienic and technical 
standards or to provide the safety measures or appliances necessary. 
These conditions were reflected in the attitude of the workers, among 
whom carelessness in regard to dangerous practices had increased 
oreatly. 

Because of the depression in the building industry conditions were 
especially bad in stone quarrying, contractors taking out stone with- 
out regard for necessary precautions or removal of waste. The 
deterioration of buildings because of lack of necessary repairs has also 
been a grave menace. Llevators and similar machinery are often in 
very bad condition, and it is difficult to have them repaired because 
of the cost. The risk of fire has also increased because of the general 
neglect of buildings, and fire escapes and exits are frequently lacking. 

Many accidents caused by the bursting of emery wheels are re- 
ported, due to the poor quality of the wheels, and explosions of 
dangerous liquids are common. The factory inspection staff of the 
country is inadequate to provide the necessary supervision, par- 
ticularly in the matter of protection from fire. 


Belgium. 


In Belgium no new regulations relating to accident prevention 
were passed in 1920. The Belgian factory inspectors are charged 
not only with the application of safety legislation in industry but 
also with measures for public safety. An order issued in August, 
1920, placed the supervision of theaters, moving-picture houses, and 
dance halls under their administration. 

From the 1920 report it is seen that enforcement of regulations by 
the inspectors is difficult, since employers responsible for serious 
accidents have received only light fines from the courts. The 
accidents as reported for the year show that the largest number 
cccurred in the metal industry and the next largest number in the 
transport industry, although no comparison of the total number of 
accidents with the number of workers exposed to risk is possible, 
since there are no statistics available as to the number of workers 
tmployed in the different industries. Reporting of accidents is 
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also incomplete, since compensation is not paid for accidents 5). 
ing in incapacity for work of less than seven days. The effort io op 
back to pre-war conditions in regard to safety has resulted in war .g 
progress, the report states, although much still remains to be doje. 


German Mining Accidents. 


URING 1920, mines in Prussia were able to secure raw matcria\ 

and spare parts for restoring rescue equipment which ha 
deteriorated greatly during the war, and the rescue crews Wer 
reorganized and traimed, although in many mines it has been di ‘lic; 
to find the number of such workers required by law. There ay 
five inspection centers in Prussia in which special attention is give 
Po training corps leaders ~who in turn train the men under the 
charge. 

Of about 550,000 workers in Prussian mines at the end of 192) 
480,000 were employed in thecoal mines. At that time 2,672 oxyeo 
respirators, 397 smoke helmets, and 749 appliances for artificial 
respiration were available. ‘The use of these various appliance: s wa 
not attended with great success, although many lives were indirectly 


saved by the work of the rescue crews in quickly getting mine firs 
under control. There were 1,989 fatalities, 110 of which were due ty 
explosions of fire damp, coal dust, or inflammable gas or to gases 
which did not explode. 


The Mining ‘Trade Association carries all the accident insurance 
for the country and includes all the miming firms in Germany. |) 
1921, 1,212,572 persons were insured. The number of ac: 
entitling to benefit in 1921 was 9.75 per 1,000 insured, as com)pured 
with 14.98 in 1913, and the fatal cases 1.83 as against 2.31 in 111), 
While there is a reduction of 34.9 per cent and 20.8 per cent, rosper- 
tively, in the accidents and fatalities, it is impossible to deteriiine tw 
ee extent the fall in the accident rate is due to shorter hows o/ 

r. 

Of the accidents for which benefits were paid, 1.24 per cent wer 

directly due to unsafe conditions in the mines, 4.20 per cent wer 


caused by negligence of fellow workers of the oy persons, andj 


30.34 per cent were due to the carelessness of the person injured. 
These figures, which are all larger than the corresponding (igure 
for 1913, suggest, the report states, that there is a marked decreas 
in the sense of responsibility among the workers, while the wor 
conditions have at least returned to pre-war standard. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Workmen's Compensation Law of India. 
Ts Legislative Assembly of India has enacted a law to compen- 








sate workmen for injury by accident, including certain occu- 

pational diseases. This appears to be the first statute of the 
kind for India, and it 1s of partingler interest to note that in form and 
procedure it more closely resembles the type of legislation enacted 
in the United States than it does the law of Great Britain in the same 
field. ‘The law applies to the whole of British India and is to be in 
effect July 1, 1924. The exact date of its enactment is not disclosed, 
but is apparenily the latter part of February, 1923. 

In its scope are included persons employed on tramways, in fac- 
tories, and in and about mines; also seamen, longshoremen, persons 
employed in construction work, in setting up, repairing, etc., tele- 
phone or telegraph lines or posts or overhead electric cables; or in 
work in connection with underground sewers or in the service of fire 
brigades. Excepted are casual employees whose employment is for 
purposes other than their employers’ trade or business, and employees 
receiving above 300 rupees‘ per month. The employer’s obligation 
to pay does not extend to workmen whose injury is directly attribu- 
table to the effect of drink or drugs, willful disobedience of orders or 
safety regulations, or the willful removal or disregard of safeguards 
and similar devices; in construction, repair, or demolition of buildings 
and bridges, only those accidents are compensable which cause death 
or permanent total disability. 

As regards occupational diseases, workmen employed in the hand- 
ling of wool, hair bristles, hides, or skins and contracting anthrax are 
entitled to compensation as for an accident. In other cases occu- 
pational diseases are compensable where a workman has been in the 
service of an employer for a continuous period of not less than six 
months and contracts an occupational disease of the nature indicated 
in Schedule Lil. This schedule at present includes only lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the attorney general in 
council may, after three months’ notice, add to this list. 

No compensation is payable where a civil suit for damages has been 
instituted on account of the injury, against either the employer or 
another person; and no suit for damages may be institutec ei a 
claim has been submitted under this act or agreement arrived at in 
accordance with its provisions. Death is compensable by payment 
of a sum equal to 30 months’ wages or 2,500 rupees, whichever is 
less; if the employee is a minor (under 15 years of age) the payment 
is 200 rupees. 

Permanent total disability is compensated by a sum equal io 42 
months’ wages or 3,500 rupees, whichever is less; if the empire 
is a minor, by 84 menths’ wages, or 3,500 rupees, whichever is less. 






































tr Owing to the constantly cl ing value of the rupee no attempt is made to give the equivalent in 


: g1 
Boul States money. The value of the rupee, according to the latest Treasury circular, is a little less than 
3. 
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Permanent partial disability is compensated in proportion to the 
disability, a list of injuries with percentage rates being embodied jn 
Schedule I. Loss of use rates the same as loss of a member, and loss 
of both eyes, or a combination of injuries making the aggregate per- 
centage equal to 100 per cent, constitutes total disability. Disability 
payments are made half-monthly, beginning on the sixteenth day 
after the expiration of a waiting period of 10 days, for which no com- 
es is allowed. Payments continue during disability, but no 
onger than five years. Adults receive half wages for total disability 
each semimonthly payment to be one-fourth of the monthly wages 
or 15 rupees, whichever is less. Minors (under 15) receive one-third 
of their monthly wages, but after the age of 15 payment is at the 
rate of one-half the wages, subject to the same limitation as for adults, 

No provision is made for medical treatment or funeral expenses 
other than authorizing the commissioner to pay the actual cost of 
funeral expenses, not to exceed 50 rupees. 

Employees are obligated to submit to medical examination offered 
by the employer, and refusal to submit to such examination or to 
accept free medical services offered by the employer bars compen- 
sation during the period of such refusal, though in the latter case 
only if the refusal to accept treatment is shown to have protracted 
the term of disability. Insolvency of an employer does not release 
his insurer, contracts of waiver are forbidden, and awards are a 
preferred claim in insolvency. 

The act is administered by commissioners appointed by the local 
government “for such local area as may be specified in the notifica- 
tion.” No civil court has jurisdiction over any matter which by 
the act is to be referred to a commissioner. Appeals from the com- 
mission’s findings may be taken to the high court only if a sub- 
pr oe question of law is involved and then in but a limited number 
of cases. 





—_— ss 
— — 


Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland, 1921. 


HE Swiss National Accident Insurance Institute, which under 

T the Swiss sickness and accident insurance law of June 13, 

1911,! is the carrier of compulsory accident insurance, has 
recently issued its annual report covering the year 1921.” 

The report states that the difficulties encountered in the practical 
operation of the law by reason of the general economic crisis have 
increased during the year under review as the situation has become 
more acute. e calculation of the insurance benefits became even 
more complicated than in the preceding year, owing to an increase 
in the number of establishments that closed down completely and 
to increased short-time work in other establishments. Article 62 
of the law provides that the insurance ends on the third day after 
that on which the employee’s right to wages terminates, but that 
the national insurance institute may, by special agreement, extend 
the insurance beyond this limit. In view of the great unemployment 
prevailing in 1921 the administrative council of the insurance inst- 
tute resolved that the right to unemployment donations should be 

1U. 8. Bureau of Statistics Bul. No. 103 contains a translation of the text of this law. 


Labor , 
2Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance en Cas d’Accidents. Rapport annuel et comptes pour |’exercict 
1921. [Lucerne, 1922.] 
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considered equivalent to the right to wages as long as the labor 
contract of an employee remains in force, that is, during the time 
an employee is temporarily laid off but not discharged, and in such 
cases the unemployment donation shall, for the purposes of accident 
compensation, be considered his wage. 

The report also states that owing to financial difficulties many 
employers were unable to pay the insurance premiums punctually. 
The law provides that if an employer is in arrears the premiums for 
occupational accident insurance shall be increased by one-fourth 
during the period of delinquency. A number of employers in arrears 
demurred at paying this increase, calling it a “usurious rate of 
interest.” This penalty, however, is the only means by which the 
national insurance institute can enforce punctual payment of pre- 
miums, While private insurance companies can cancel the insurance 
contract if the premium is not paid on time. In view of the unfavor- 
able economic situation the administrative council of the institute re- 
solved, however, to reduce this penalty to 15 per cent during the 
rear 1922. 

The revised premium rates, effective January 1, 1921, for occupa- 
tional accident insurance are considerably lower than the old rates. 
Those for nonoccupational accident insurance, on the other hand, 
rave been slightly increased. In view of the financial results for 
he year 1920 of its section for occupational accident insurance the 
justitute decided to refund to the employers 10 per cent of the 
| [_pemiums paid into this section during that year. 

The number of establishments subject to compulsory accident 
i nsurance increased from 34,383 at the end of 1920 to 34,704 at the 
y fiend of 1921. The total number of accidents reported for 1921 was 

8,620 (84,508 occupational and 24,112 nonoccupational), as 

painst 140,623 accidents (113,447 occupational and 27,176 non- 


" occupational) reported for 1920. These totals do not include slight 
wccidents causing no absence from work or absence for only one or 
wo days and for which the national insurance institute is liable only 
or the costs of medical treatment. A comparison of the total 

. umber of serious accidents reported for 1921 with that reported for 


1920 shows a very considerable decrease (25.5 per cent) in the number 
ff occupational accidents. Nonoccupational accidents decreased 
S Binly 11.2 per cent. The decrease in occupational accidents was 
hiefly due to reduced industrial activity, but accident prevention 
I measures were also a factor. 
. Of the 108,620 accidents reported for 1921, 527 (301 occupational 
ind 226 nonocecupational) were fatal accidents, 417 of which were 
titled by March 31, 1922; of the total number of cases reported, 
d 07,717, or 99.2 per cent, were settled by that date. During 1921 
9 wards were made for 3,405 invalidity pensions and 711 additional 
wards were made during the first three months of 1922. During 
921 the national insurance institute redeemed 170 invalidity pensions 
n accordance with article 95 of the law and settled 51 compensation 
laims by lump-sum payments in accordance with article 82. During 
le year under review the institute revised 5,000 pensions. In 
bout 2,500 eases the pension remained unchanged, 71 — were 
hereased, 1,766 were reduced, and 673 discontinued. From April 1, 
918, when it began operations, up to the end of 1921 the institute 
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awarded 8,155 invalidity pensions and 1,616 survivors’ pension, 
At the end of 1921, 6,508 invalidity and 1,358 survivors’ pensio, 
were still current. 

On October 16, 1918, the administrative council authorized jh, 
national insurance institute to pay benefits to insured persons {y 
injuries which, although sustained while at work, can not, wit|iin {) 
meaning of the law, be considered as accidents or as industriq 
diseases. ‘The payments made during 1921 under this authorizatioy 
amounted to about 270,000 franes ($52,110, par). 


The financial results of the operation of the compulsory acciden 
insurance system in 1921 were influenced by various exception,| 
circumstances, such as the economic crisis, the coming into force of 
new insurance rates and of new rates for physicians’ fees, and tly 
amendment of the law raising the maximum computable wace »& 


salary from 14 franes ($2.70, par), to 21 franes ($4.05, par) per day and 
from 4,000 franes ($772, par) to 6,000 frances ($1,158, par) per year 

Compared with the preceding year, the total amount of premiun 
for occupational accident insurance decreased in 1921 by 9,204,554 
francs ($1,776,478.92, par), and that of premiums for nonoccup:. 
tional accident insurance increased by 1,163,286 franes ($224.5 14.2 


ar). The decrease in premiums for occupational accident insurance 
is due chiefly to the reduction in 1921 of the insurance rates. Thy 
increase in premiums for nonoccupational insurance is due solely ty 
the increase of insurance rates for this branch of insurance. 

The administrative expenses have increased by the insignificant 
sum of 326.6 francs ($63.04, par) as compared with 1920. In 192) 
the administrative expenses amounted to 11.2 per cent of thie receipis 
from premiums and in 1921 to 13 per cent. The increase is du 
chiefly to the reduction of insurance rates on occupational! accident 
insurance. Although the percentage which administrative ex )cuss 
form of the premium receipts has slightly increased, the administr 
tive expenses of the national insurance institute still compare /uyor 
ably with those of private insurance companies, which in 1:2! wer 


generally over 30 per cent of the premium receipts. 

An important item of expenditure of the institute is the expense 
for medical treatment, which in 1921 amounted to 8,962,948 /ranc 
($1,729,848.96, par) for both branches of insurance. Of this amount 
6,548,951 francs ($1,263,947.54, par), or 73 per cent, went for phys 
cians’ fees. The expenditures for hospital treatment showe( als 
a marked increase, owing to increased rates charged by hospitals. 

The following statement shows the financial results of the operation 
of the compulsory accident insurance system in 1921: 


Financia STATEMENT OF THE OPERATION or THE Swiss NATIONAL ]NSURANG 
INSTITUTE FOR THE YEAR 1921. 


INSURANCE AGAINST OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS. 





Expenditures. 

Insurance benefits: Francs. Francs. 

Cash benefits for temporary disability............. 10,884, 156. 44 

Medical treatment, medicines, etc...............- 6,973, 253. 42 

Invalidity pensions and lump-sum settlements.... 2, 544, 355. 83 

Survivors’ pensions and lump-sum settlements.... 1, 133, 150. 30 4 . 

534 G15 ’ 

Reserve for unadjusted Claims.....................-....--------.--- 4, 500, 000.4 





1 One franc at par=19.3 cents. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Pension reserve: Francs. Francs. 
[HVE ED oie. s omer mcrecrtcecccecccesass 46, 800, 000. 00 
Survivors’ pensions 15, 300, 000. 00 


, 100, 000. 00 
Premium reserve 500, 000. 00 
General reserve fund 749, 729. 75 
Compensation fund 470, 000. 00 
Premium losses PRESSES ESSE SESE SEES SESES EES SESE ES EOE ES ES ES eres ersceeoes 169, 815. 28 
Administrative expenses. ........ 2.222222 - eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 2, 448, 425. 05 
General operating expenses 92, 896. 95 
Net surplus carried forward 89, 443. 53 

92, 655, 226. 55 


Receipts. 


Balance carried forward from 1920...............-.....---+--2-------. 152, 816. 64 
Balance of reserve for unadjusted claims carried forward from 1920.... 6,500, 000. 00 
Balance of pension reserve carried forward from 1920: 

Invalidity pensions 32, 500, 000. 00 

11, 500, 000. 00 
iy yy 

i ade ins wan s denne « vr ashod 37, 486, 487. 4: 
Receipts from claims against third parties......................-.... 41, 280, 2 
Interest on reserve funds 4. 474. 642. § 


INSURANCE AGAINST NONOCCUPATIONA 


Erpenditures. 
Deficit carried forward from 1920 
Insurance benefits: 
Cash benefits for temporary disability............. 3,045,356. 3 
Medical treatment, medicines, etc , 989, 696. ! 
Invalidity pensions and lump-sum settlements. . . . 99, 907. : 


Ce AgAS 
> é 72. 





6, 109, 732. 
EE EN GE ee ee ee ee ee 1, 300, 000. ¢ 
Pension reserve: 

TS PO ET eee rey tee 10, 670, 000. 60 

Survivors’ pemsions.............22. 2.0... seen 7,040, 000. 00 

—_——_————— 17, 710, 060. 

General reserve fund 234, 692. 5: 
Premium losses 24, 434. § 
Administrative expenses 766, 445. 
ne.  opuct. oss cap aeeesenes soc ctct seers sce 30, 812. 
I Ee ee 4, 755. - 


26, 492, 688. 


Receipts. 


Balance of reserve for unadjusted claims carried forward from 1920... 1,300, 000. 00 
Balance of pension reserve carried forward from 1920: 

Ae ee) ae 6, 400, 000. 00 

Survivors’ pensions 5, 000, 000. 00 

—_———_——— 11, 400, 000. 00 

Premiums: 

Paid by insured 8, 811, 491. 65 

Paid by the State 2, 923, 136. 00 





: 11, 734, 627. 65 
Receipts from claims against third parties 153, 573. 79 
Interest on reserve funds 1, 183, 458. 03 
Net deficit 721, 029. 39 





26, 492, 688. 86 
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The operating account of the occupational accident insurance 
shows a surplus of 89,443.53 franes ($17,262.60, par) for the veg; 
1921. If the apportionments to the premium reserve, to the cop. 


eral reserve fund, and to the compensation fund are added to {hx 
amount, a total of 1,809,173.28 franes ($349,170.44, par) is obtained. 
which represents the excess of receipts over expenditures. !))hosp 
figures would indicate a favorable result. The annual report 0! {ho 
national insurance institute points out, however, that these fivires 


are deceiving. That there was an excess of receipts over expend. 
itures in 1921 was due solely to the fact that in preceding years {\p 
apportionments to reserve Putts were very liberal and the interes; 
on this reserve capital is considerable. If one considers as receipts 
only the premiums paid in 1921 and as disbursements only the 
expenditures for insurance benefits (inclusive of apportionments to 
reserve funds), one finds that the latter exceeded the former by a); 
1,600,000 franes ($308,800, par), and if the administrative exposes 
are added to this amount, one obtains a deficit of about 4,000 (09 
francs ($772,000, par) as a result of the operation in 1921. This 
result is not made evident by the preceding table, which in reality 
shows, not the result of operation in 1921 but the result of 1921 and 
all the preceding years combined. This actual deficit indicates x 
there can be no further general reduction in the insurance rates. 

The preceding statement also shows that, contrary to all expecta. 
tions, operation of the nonoccupational accident insurance resu!t( in 
1921 in a new deficit, in spite of the fact that insurance rates had |)e¢en 
increased. Whatever may be the cause of this, the fact remains 
that the proportion which nonoccupational accidents form of the 
total piesa of accidents reported vo the national insurance institute 
has increased from year to year. In 1918 the number of nonocci- 
pational accidents formed 14 per cent of all accidents reported, in 
1919 they formed 18 per cent, in 1920 the proportion was eqiiva- 
lent to 19 per cent, and in 1921 to 22 per cent. 

The distribution of invalidity pensions current on Decem| er 3, 
1921, by degree of disability is shown in the following table: 


INVALIDITY PENSIONS CURRENT ON DECEMBER 3, 1921, BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY 








Pensions for occu- ot 
pafional accidents. cidents. 


Degree of disability. 











Number. | Per cent. | Number. 

en Oe Co oun dbanmerad tebe aebecs come «ames 1,715 28. 7 233 17.9 
PE sn 0k 6 4 cece cescccenadandeeeeWestaVede beodceceveed 2, 250 37.7 567 $3.6 
bk ES ESE RE ras py ees oe Cee err 969 16. 2 278 21.4 
a a ee Lc lon cdbwocwseocoseees 414 7.0 95 1d 
as sin nave «GUE so MLR AHe cle + ban duh chy pdbecemocsach 146 2.4 38 a4 
cs Sie ols pcae ed bees sisamsbbendhescue ccswkta 194 3.2 36 28 
ee aks onde ain ckiedice oon SMEs nouns & 122 2.0 19 I 
I ahs Eins. ncadccasacedshceccvcecasa 82 1.4 8 8 
Neen eT ne eee a ee nub ipette cdoceopetes 13 os 4 ? 
Rg I ee SP ee Pee TeOTT Eee Tere 70 1.2 22 

Si idtibinnsmen stbebhs cadulaiuathanatesss onepaiibianne 44 5, 975 100. 0 1, 300 100.9 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Illinois Law Allowing Employees Two Hours! Voting Time Held 


Unconstitutional. 


amended (Hurd’s R. S. 1917, ch. 46, see. 312), undertook to 

secure to employees two hours’ leave on election days without 
loss of pay. This statute was recently before the supreme court of 
the State, its constitutionality being challenged by an employer who 
had been convicted of violating its provisions (People v. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 188 N. E. 155). Conviction had been had in 
the court of Cook County, but the company secured a writ of error 
to the supreme court, where the judgment of the lower court was 
reversed. 

The law was held to be a violation of both the State and Federal 
Constitutions, as interfering with the freedom of contract, depriving 
the employer of two hours of time for which by its contract it had 
agreed to pay the workmen in its employ for services rendered during 
the period of the day’s employment. The provision requiring per- 
mission to attend the election for the purpose of casting a vote was 
said to be wholesome, valid, and binding; but the requirement that 
the employee should receive current wages during the time he exer- 
cised his lawful and proper privilege was said to be “invalid because 
it is an unreasonable abridgment of the right to make contracts.” 
The relation into which the employer and the workmen came was 
voluntary, defined by the terms of the contract. ‘The State has 
no right to interfere in a private employment and stipulate the terms 
of the services to be candlaand? 

The act could not be justified as an exercise of the police power of 
the State, as it ‘‘can not be said to secure public comfort, welfare, 
safety, or public morals.”’ The judgment of conviction was therefore 
reversed on the ground of the unconstitutionality of this provision. 


\ LAW of the State of Illinois, enacted in 1891 but subsequently 


Unconstitutionality of Car-Shed Law of Missouri. 


HE Legislature of Missouri in 1917 enacted a law (p. 323) et ool 


ing the erection of a building or buildings at points where 

six or more men were regularly employed in the construction 
or repair of passenger or freight trains or car trucks used in railroad 
transportation. Such buildings must “fully protect all employees 
engaged in such construction or repair work from exposure to cold, 
rain, sleet, snow, and all inclement weather.” If only “light re- 
pairs,” i, e., “such repairs as can be made to cars in switching yards 
in 80 minutes or less, or which may be made in less time than would 
be required to switch such car or cars to the repair building,’’ are to 
be made, then the sheds need not be constructed. Heavy penalties 
are provided for the violation of the act, each day constituting a 
separate offense. 
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The Wabash Railway Co. incurred - penalties approximatins 
$200,000 in amount, if this statute were enforced, and brought ; 
prevenre to prevent the prosecuting attorney of Randolph County. 
fo., from enforcing the law (Wabash Ry. Co. v. O’Brien, 285 Fei, 

583). After disposing of certain questions of practice, the court took 
up the contention that the statute m question was unconstitutional 

e State constitution requires penal statutes to be of such explicit. 
ness as to inform one accused thereunder of the ‘‘nature and caygso 
of the accusation,” and the company contended that the language 
of the act was so indefinite, uncertain, and obscure as not to meet 
this requirement. In sustaining this contention the court quoted 
from a decision (Chicago, ete., R. Co. v. Railroad Commission, 2s) 
Fed. 387) in which a similar statute of Llinois was under discussion. 
It was there said: 

What is the standard of guilt? When is it fixed, and by whom? The words: 
and snow” are hardly definite enough in a criminal statute. The words “hea: 
cold” are so elastic in their meaning as to cover the whole range of temperature. 
words “inclement weather” are equally indefinite. What is meant by “inclemey; 
weather”? Will a fog or mist come within the language? Will wind be inc! 
Tt is surely necessary that limitations shall be placed on all of these terms. Bu 
is to supply the limitations, the employer, or the employee, or the court, or th: 

Similar indefiniteness was said to exist in the language of the pro- 
viso relating to repairs that may be done “‘in 30 minutes or less,’ as 
it would be necessary to estimate the length of time required, and the 
rapidity of the workman, which might differ from that of anot 
so that “the ability to guess correctiy makes up the difference be- 
tween guilt and innocence.”” Moreover, the time required to move 
the car to the repair shed might be five minutes or it might be an 
hour, so that this standard is likewise vague and indefinite. Such 
lack of definiteness as is set forth above was said to be fatal under 
established rules of law. ‘‘The criminality of an act can not depend 
upon whether a jury may think it reasonable or unreasonable. The 
act must be one which the party is able to know im advance whether 
it is criminal or not.” 

In view of the eonchusion that the statute is unconstitutional, an 
injunction against the enforcement of the penalties provided for by 
it was directed to issue. 

































-_—_— 


Injunction Against Picketing, New York. 


HE appellate division of the Supreme Court of New York recently 

| (February 9, 1923), had occasion to review the action of the 

* Court of New York County im trial term with regard to al 
injunction. The plaintiffs in this case were partners engaged in the 
manufacture of ladies’ dresses, the firm succeeding an earlier org: 
zation of like nature. Altman, named as the plaintiff in this case, 
‘was a member of the firm which operated the earlier factory, opened 
in 1919 as a nonunion establishment. At that time he had beet 
followed tan : ~— or eden oe ey ee the ~—r being 
DY pic - an Mits upon the employees : the coll- 

pany. An injunction was then sought, but affairs were adjusted by 
‘an ‘agreement with the present defendant, Benjamin Schlesing@, 
then, as now, general president of the International Ladies’ Garmel! 
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Workers’ Union. The agreement was to the effect that the union 
would “refrain from interfering with the employees of the plaintiffs, 
from picketing the plaintiffs’ place of business in any manner what- 
soever, and from threatening, intimidating, and coercing those who 
would go to. and from the plaintiffs’ place of business,” etc., all ‘for a 
period of six months.” As to this agreenrent, Judge Clarke, who 
delivered the opinion in the present case (Altman v. Schlesinger, 
198 N. Y. PORP- 128), said: “It is quite evident that in the prior 
proceedings the defendants considered that they were responsible 
for the acts charged. This is clearly shown by the stipulation.” 

Under the present organization, the same parties as before were 
involved in an attempt to secure unionization of the present establish- 
ment of Altman and his partner, which in February, 1922, employed 
24 persons, none of whom was a member of the union; these employees 
had signed an agreement not to become members, and, with three or 
four exceptions, also signed a statement to the effect that they did 
not belong to the union and wished to go back to work for the plain- 
tiffs. This statement bore date of March 14, 1922. 

The difficulty in the establishment was caused by the discharge of 
two employees for incompetency. Affected by this grievance, they 
went to a business agent of the union, which they then joined. This 
situation was seized upon as a pretext for calling a strike and estab- 
lishing pickets, the agent saying to Altman: “I have been after you 
for three years, and now I have you. * * * Either you must 
sign up with the union, and force your girls to join the union or I'l! 
put you out of business.’’ Disorderly conduct, assaults, arrests, and 
the imposition of fines followed. Gangsters were identified by the 
police among the pickets and threats were repeatedly made by the 
agent above referred to. In the face of these facts, Judge Clarke held 
that the court below had failed to afford the legal protection to which 
the plaintifis were entitled, declaring that “the law is well settled 
that, under the facts shown in the case at bar, the plaintiffs are 
entitled to temporary injunctive relief.” The union was said to be 
without right or justification in endeavoring to compel the employees 
of the plaimtiffs to violate their written contracts of employment. 
There were some denials as to the manner in which the assaults 
charged upon the union were committed, but they were in effect 
admitted by counsel for the union who “stated frankly upon the 
argument, as in justification and by way of confession and avoidance: 
“*Tt is idle to mince matters. These industrial disputes are war.’”’ 
As to this Judge Clarke said: ‘We are aware of the maxim ‘Inter 
arma silent leges.’ We also recall the historic statement attributed 
to General Sherman; but we are unwilling to admit the applicability 
of the maxim. The courts are open. The law has not been sus- 
pended. The right to peacefully pursue one’s lawful calling lies at 
the base of Ae mt liberty, is within constitutional protection.” 


He said further that “analogies are unsafe, and that an industrial 
contest does not justify attempts to drive out of business a legitimate 
concern by the use of force and violence.” 

The injunction prayed for was therefore directed to issue, with 
costs. 
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Fire-Escape Law of Texas Held Unconstitutional. 


rovided for the erection of adequate fire escapes on cer 
baiadhion, Certain general principles of construction \ 
embodied in the law, which continued: “It is hereby made the di 
of the fire marshal of the State fire insurance commission * 
to prepare and promulgate minimum specifications for the « 
struction and erection of each type of fire escape authorized by 
act.” Certain limitations as to strength, etc., follow, the sec: 
concluding with the requirement that fire escapes will not be appr. 
unless they are “at least the equivalent of the mmimum specifica 
promulgated by the State fire marshal as herein provided” in res) 
of material and erection. The law in terms applies to certain cla 
of buildings, among which are manufacturing establishments, in: 
trial plants, workshops, etc., by reason of which inclusions it aff 
the conditions of workmen. 













of fire escapes on a hotel building was under consideration, 
appellant, Dockery, was found guilty of failing to comply with 
statute. Dockery was convicted in the county court and appe: 
contending that the act was unconstitutional as delegating | 
making power in contravention of a specific provision of the S: 
constitution. 

Judge Lattimore said of the statute and this contention that, ‘ 












another than the lawmaking body.” 
The effect was therefore to establish a law of doubtful constru: 





inoperative. 







law, while a violation of them is subject to a prosecution as {vr 


penal offense. ‘ con 
unconstitutional, and the prosecution was ordered dismissed. 












| Payment of Wages on Termination of Employment, Washington. 





Rem. C.) requires that when any laborer ceases work, whi’ !! 

by discharge or voluntarily, wages due shall be paid ini 

diately. In a recent case before the supreme court of the Statc 

statute was held to establish a rule of public policy, so that |! 

, natural right of the employer and employee to contract bet « 

themselves must yield to the rule established by the legislature 
law (Burdett v. Brookville Dairy Co., 212 Pac. 181). 

This ruling voided an agreement between the dairy company :! 

a workman who quit work after a reprimand by his emp!|:): 
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(2 cravat 140 of the Acts of 1917 of the Texas Legislat ire 


A LAW of Washington of a number of years’ standiig (sec. (9, 


without the notice provided for in the contract of employiie! 





_ 
Li} 


ate 
LIS 


In a case (Dockery v. State, 247 S. W. 508) in which the erection 


| 


i 


meat of this law is not to compel one to have a fire escape, but t!ia' 
all must have them built according to specifications which are ):0' 
written in the law, but which must be prepared and published |y 


and so indefinite in its terms that it must be regarded as w!))\)\\; 
Reference to the law would determine neither the ri-!it: 
nor the obligations of the builder, but he must depend upon the speci 


fications furnished by the fire marshal, which form no part of any 
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The statute being obnoxious to the constitution was 
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entered into by the company with all its employees at the time of 
entering service. This provision required two weeks’ notice before 
leaving service for drivers and one week for other employees, which 
failing, “wages shall not become due and payable until 30 days 
after leaving.’’ The court’s ruling as to the prevailing force of the 


statute, notwithstandmg the contract, renders such agreements 
necessalily void, and, as said by the court, ‘to hold otherwise would 
put it within the power of tse? 5 corporation employing labor, by 
exacting a contract before employing, to set at naught the plain 
pro. isions of the statute.” 


— ———=-0 + 


Law Abolishing Labor Bureau and State Insurance Inspection Office 
: in Finland.’ 


INLAND passed a law on December 30, 1922, effective January 1, 
F 1923, which abolished the labor bureau (Socialstyrelsen) and 

the state insurance inspection office (/érsdékringsinspektérs 
befattaing) and transferred those duties to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs (Socialministeriet). The labor bureau had been in existence 
since December 28, 1917. 

The statistical division of the labor bureau is transferred to the 
central statistical bureau as a special social statistical branch of that 
office. Social Tidskrift, the official publication previously issued 
by the labor bureau and the Ministry of aotdal Affairs, is now 
published by the Ministry of Social Affairs alone. 

In the regulations governing the Ministry of Social Affairs which 
were issued December 30, 1922, provision is made for two principal 
divisions—a general division consisting of a chancery and audit 
bureau and an insurance bureau, and a labor and welfare division 
consisting of a labor bureau and a poor relief bureau. 

In connection with the ministry there is also a separate prohibition 
division. The insurance pet | the State accident comm’ssion, 
and the central statistical bureau are also subordinate to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. The duties of the chancery and audit bureau 
include those relating to general social questions and legislation 
that do not come under other bureaus, matters pertaining to Finland’s 
relations to the international labor organization, and other inter- 
national social matters, labor disputes and agreements, as well as 
trade-union organizations and representation, etc. 

Matters regarding private insurance, State social insurance (sick- 
ness, invalidity, ete.), relief funds, and insurance inspection come 
under the insurance bureau. 

The labor bureau administers matters pertaining to workers’ pro- 
tection and sanitary conditions, factory inspection, works regulations, 
unemployment and employment agencies, and emigration. 

_ The poor relief bureau handles poor relief and private charities and 
inspection connected therewith. 

Chapter II of the regulations deals with employees and their 
duties, Chapter III with methods of handling affairs under the 
ministry, and Chapter IV contains special regulations. 


_—. EE 


Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, Helsingfors, No. 1, 1923. 
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Decree Regulating Right of Association in Province of Barcelong 
Spain. ' Th 



































A ROYAL decree of November 3, 1922, regulates the exereig tin, 


of the right of association of workmen and employers ii {\, ( 


Spanish Province of Barcelona, an inant industrial sectio, ol 
and one in which there have been considerable labor unres; )/ mm 
frequent strikes. Employers and workmen may organize in syi(j. i  ' 


suc. 


-« 
tne! 


cates exclusively of employers or workmen in any one trace 9 
branch of business and may secure State recognition and registratio; 


) 
i 


in the Province of Barcelona, by complying with the requiremen:; i!" 
of this decree, which are to be administered by a special branch of fe 2% 
the Ministry of Labor. This branch was established in that Py. inst 
vince in October, 1921, for the purpose, among others, of making , on 


may 
mer 
ben 


complete register of all employers and workers in the Province y 
a view to a natural vocational grouping on which it would be p. 
to set up machinery for the prevention and settlement of 
disputes. 

uch syndicates must have a membership of at least 100 workmen 
or 20 employers, but will not be recognized as legal organization IR pec 
until they contain a majority of the workmen or employers of tha 
branch of labor in the locality or district. However, the fusion of 
the workmen or employers of different localities is authorized whe Ss 
there are not enough qualified persons in one locality to form , 


syndicate. A further requirement is that the rules of the syndicate I first: 
must be examined and approved by the Barcelona branch of the HH jaho 
Ministry of Labor. The amount of the dues and the mode of col I ove: 
lection are also regulated in the decree. doca 

Membership in a recognized workers’ syndicate is limited to (1) I after 
Spaniards by birth, (2) persons belonging to the trade or calling fu I the ¢ 
which the syndicate is formed, and (3) persons over 18 years of I the ¢ 
age. Those under 18 may jom, but have neither voice nor vole. Th 
while those from 18 to 21 may join in the discussions but may not vote. I 9 cou 


Every applicant-who meets these requirements must be admitted to I cours 
membership. In like manner membership in a recognized emp!overs I an ex 
syndicate is limited to persons registered as belonging to the indusiry I and (. 
or trade which the syndicate represents, and they must be !evally HR each , 
qualified to engage in commerce. Neither employers nor workmel MM not ¢ 


may belong to more than one union in the same locality. at th 

mong the rights of recognized syndicates are the following: 1) MR exam: 

exercise the constitutional right of petitioning the Government 11M consic 
] 


other public authorities; to organize special courses for tec)uc 
instruction, workshops, exhibitions, museums, laboratories, e«., {0! 
the benefit of the members; to found social welfare and benefit ins! itu- 
tions as well as cooperative credit societies, producers’ and consumes L 
cooperative societies, savings banks, insurance, and labor exchanges, | 
to spon representatives to statutory joint committees for dealt N 
with labor disputes; to exercise the rights pertaining to civil societies 
as regards the acquisition and ownership of 9th of all kinds, the 
contracting of obligations, and pleading in the law courts; to propo order 
modifications and improvements in the labor laws; and to take palij™ secur 
in the supervision of collective agreements, ete. Pre 


' Revist 
*Urugu 


> Fea ee PS a Prerrsieprerts en 


—— 





1Spain. Gaceta de Madrid. Madrid, Nov. 4, 1922, pp. 451-457. 
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Under certain conditions, to be specified in a subsequent order, 
contracts for public works may be awarded to recognized syndicates. 
The syndicates may adopt marks and devices, signs or names to dis- 
tinguish the products manufactured by their members. 

Conditions are also laid down for the recognition and registration 
of federations and confederations of syndicates in the same craft, 
each syndicate reserving its autonomy and personality and the right 
to withdraw, from the federation. ‘The ownership of real estate by 
such federations is limited to such property as they may require for 
their offices, meetings, libraries, courses of study, museums, labora- 
tories, employment exchanges, apprentices’ workshops, asylums, and 
hospitals. They may receive gifts and legacies made to the aforesaid 
institutions and to their imsurance and social assistance organiza- 
tions. Syndicates and federations, and confederations of syndicates 
may not exist for political purposes, nor may they engage in com- 
mercial pursuits not actually cooperative or intended for the exclusive 
benefit of their members. 





Decrees for Facilitating Work of National Labor Office of Uruguay. 


two decrees designed to facilitate the enforcement of the labor 
laws and add to the efficiency of the labor inspectors. The 
first was issued about the middle of 1922,' at the request of the national 
labor office, and requires every cmapreyer or contractor of undertakings 


t ine National Administrative Council of Uruguay recently issued 


covered by the labor laws now in force to provide himself with all the 
documents required by the national be office within 10 days 
after beginning operations. Furthermore, within three days after 
the declaration of a strike or lockout, the employer or contractor of 
the establishment affected must notify the national labor office. 

The decree of February 16, 1923,? provides for the establishment of 
a course of instruction for the labor inspectors in Montevideo. This 
course will cover (1) labor legislation—its sources, provisions, and 
an examination of practical cases; (2) elements of judicial procedure; 
and (3) elements of politicaleconomy. Three classes a ah of 1 hour 
each are to be arranged by the national labor office at hours that will 
not conflict with the regular duties of the inspectors. Attendance 
at these classes is compulsory and the inspectors must pass an 
examination at the end of the course, the result of which will be 
considered in making promotions. 


Labor Requirements in Contracts for State Work in Uruguay. 


N OCTOBER 24, 1922, the National Administrative Council of 
Uruguay issued a decree’ amplifying the provisions in force in 
regard to tenders to the State for public works or material in 

order to put Uruguayan industry in a more favorable position for 
securing contracts than foreign industry, and in turn requiring that 





, Revista de la Unién Industrial Uruguaya, Montevideo, Aug. 31, 1922, p. 641. 
Uruguay. Diario Oficial. Montevideo, Feb. 21, 1923, p. 319. 
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there be included in the contracts made with the State clauses whic} 
may benefit the working classes. Article 1 provides that no pro))osq/ 
for such works or articles to be wikshetectuida shall be accepted wn|oss 
the proponent certifies that his personnel is insured against 
accidents or agrees to insure it in the State insurance bank. 

The requirements of the 1916 law in regard to trade cours:s ay 
to be enforced only when the works or shops are located ne.) {| 
proper trade sect. At least 5 per cent of the personne! of 
contractor shall be apprentices, and at all events at least one a; 
tice must be employed. 

It is further required that proposals shall set forth, as far as pos. 
sible, detailed data in regard to the minimum wages paid the perso n¢! 
Participation in the profits granted their personnel by prop: 
when duly certified by the proper documents, is also to be con. 
sidered good grounds in giving preference in the awarding of contracts, 






















Law Concerning Rural Laborers in Uruguay. 





LAW passed by the Uruguayan Congress on February 15, !|923 
A and published in the Diario Oficial (Montevideo) for February 
17, 1923 (p. 296), contains provisions for the protection o 
rural laborers. A minimum wage of 18 pesos ($18.62, pai 
month or 0.72 peso (74.5 cents, par) a day is fixed for laborers over 
18 and under 55 years of age employed in agricultural or stock- 
raising work, when their employer’s real estate is assessed at more 
than 20,000 pesos ($20,684, par). When the assessed value of the 
roperty is over 60,000 pesos ($62,052, par) the minimum wage sha’ 
e 20 pesos ($20.68, is a month or 0.80 peso (82.7 cents, par) per 
day. In the case of rural laborers from 16 to 18 years of age or 
~ over 55 years the minimum is to be 15 pesos ($15.51, par) per month 
or 0.60 peso (62 cents, par) per day. Exceptions to these rates s)all 
be allowed on account of physical defects, organic diseases, or som 
similar cause, the minimum rates for such persons being fixed by 
the departmental administrative council or the corresponding 
auxiliary council with the aid of the local physician. 
Ordinarily Sunday shall be a day of rest for rural laborers, but 
when the needs of the service require it, an exception may be made, 
provided another day in the week is allowed as a rest day. Sucl 
exceptions are to be reported to the office of the department! 
— in the manner to be provided in the regulating decree 
e law also requires the employer to furnish the laborers s:nitary 
living quarters and sufficient food, or in lieu thereof to allow t!icm a1 
additional sum of 0.50 peso (51.7 cents, par) per day or 12 pest 
($12.41, par) per month, as the laborers may desire. 
Violations of the law are punishable by fines of specified amounts 



























1 Uruguay. Diario Oficial, Montevideo, Nov. 1, 1922, pp. 208, 20% 
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Craft Unionism Versus Industrial Unionism in Germany. 


Union Movement, the official organ of the International Federa- 

tion of Trade-Unions at Amsterdam, Fritz Tarnow, president of 
the German Woodworkers’ Federation, discusses the question of 
“eraft unionism versus industrial unionism in Germany” which at 
the German Trade-Union Congress, held at Leipzig in June, 1922, 
was one of the most discussed topics. 


[* THE January-February, 1923, issue of the International Trade- 


It is true that this discussion is as old as trade-unionism itself, for the simple reason 
that there has always been some reason or other for dissatisfaction on the part of one 
or more trade-unions which, rightly or wrongly, considered their particular interests 
as having been neglected. Since the revolution, however, these discussions have 
assumed a more acute form [in Germany], due in the first instance to the fact that the 
revolutionary extremists, disappointed in the hopes they had placed in the trade- 
unions, never ceased to declare that the ‘‘obsolete’’ type of trade-union was responsible 
jor the nonfulfillment of their expectations. Their motto was: ‘Industrial unions 
instead of craft unions!” At first their claim also included one organization for 
manual and nonmanual workers, but at the present moment they are no longer so 
insistent in their demands, and at the Leipzig Congress [of last year] this question was 
passed over rather lightly, the special organizations for officials and salaried employees 
being duly recognized. 

On taking a retrospective view of the stages of development of German trade- 
unionism, one realizes at a glance the fallacy of the allegation in regard to the 
“rigidity” of form of the German trade-unions. From the very outset [of the German 
trade-union movement], comprehensive plans were developed for the formation of 
centralized craft and industrial unions. In actual practice, however, events took a 
different course, with the result that the most varying types of organizations came into 
existence. When, after a decade of experimentation, the movement was just going 
to consolidate, the antisocialist laws, which were enacted in 1878, destroyed almost all 
the existing trade-union organizations. 

Only a few years elapsed, however, before a new movement began 
to spring up, and when after the repeal of the antisocialist laws a 
German trade-union congress assembled at Halberstadt in March, 
1892, no less than 62 central unions, besides a great number of 
local organizations, comprising altogether 303,519 members, were 
represented. 

_At this congress, three distinct conceptions of trade-union organiza- 
tion wrestled for the supremacy of the mode of organization they 
advocated, viz: 

(1) Local craft unions. 

(2) Central trade-unions, advocating the provisional linking together into ‘‘cartel 
combinations” of kindred organizations, pending their ultimate fusion. 

(3) Immediate foundation of central industrial unions, by means of fusion of the 
existing craft unions. 

The congress decided in favor of the second type of organization, which, however, 
always remained a dead letter in regard to the proposed cartel combinations. The 
existing craft unions either retained their autonomy, or they proceeded with their 
fusion. The three conceptions had in common the principle of keeping the various 
crafts separated from each other, and this principle was not even jeopardized by the 
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foundation of the so-called ‘‘industrial unions,’’ which sprang up in large number 
in the course of time. 

In the course of further development of the trade-union movement there won 
lively controversies in regard to the question of organizing the unskilled workers j, 
the various craft unions. At the outset most of the craft unions catered only {o th 
skilled craftsmen, while there was a specia! organization for the unskilled 
In the course of time, however, the word “‘craft’’ acquired a looser meaning [and <{i||,) 
and unskilled labor were put more or less on the same level]. At the su: 
congresses it now became a fresh point of difference to incorporate the new meinher 
whose accession was due to the joining of quite a horde of unskilled laborers. ‘T}, 
factory workers’ union did its level best to get hold of them all, but after som 
discussion this new bone of contention was definitely discarded by the de 
congress [to incorporate the new members according to the trade they were fit i» 

The rules of the German Federation of Trade-Unions, which were drawn wu) x 
Nuremberg in 1919, contain the following provisions with regard to the « 
of demarcation: 

ArticLe 6. “All male and female workers are expected to join the trad: 
dealing with the interests of the particular profession they belong to. || ; 
unions are requested to send on such applications for membership as do not « 
them to the competent quarters. In the case of a concern employing work 
different professions, each of which has its own trade-union, belonging to the | 
eration, these trade-unions are urgently enjoined not to organize any male . 
workers whose profession does not warrant their admittance to the particu!a: 
union they erroneously applied to.” 

Art. 8. “All trade-unions have the right to agree upon certain deviations 
this rule. Such deviations to be agreed to between the executives of the u: 
question.”’ 

The principle which has been generally admitted with regard to the ques 
demarcation oe so far been departed from in only two cases: Those of the mu: 
workers and of the railway men. Their respective unions were authorized 
the trade-unions unanimously to make an exception to established rules, and : 
go by the principle of drawing the line between one concern and another, irrespec 
of the accumulation of professions [trades] in the same undertaking. 

The advantages of centralization are generally admitted even by the greater par 
of the autonomous craft organizations. Accordingly a great number of fusions have 
already taken place and more will shorily follow, [although they] are freq en! 
attended by no end of trouble, resulting from differences in regard to met! 
ministration, contributions, and benefits. For instance, the transport workers and 
the railway men have for the present formed a fedération of traffic workers 
bund) pending definite fusion. In the same way the unions of printers, av <iliary 
tyPographers, lithographers, and bookbinders, pending their definite ama'yam:- 

on, have hit on a temporary cartel arrangement, under the name “Graphic Univ: 


The executive committees of a few other craft organizations, more 
particularly those of the food and beverage trades and of the cloth- 
ing workers, had also prepared the ground for amalgamation, !ut ai 
the ensuing ballot the committee’s motion was defeated. 

Nevertheless “centralization” remains the motto. It is true that 
at the Leipzig Trade-Union Congress of 1922, a total of 49 trade 
federations were represented, but the 12 largest of these 49 feders- 
tions accounted for 6,820,421 members, or 834 per cent of the con- 
bined membership (7,565,695) of all the 49 federations. 


Not even satisfied with this, the advocates of centralization now want io col- 
prise the whole movement in about 15 trade-unions, nay, they even go further st 
and wish all the existing craft unions to be replaced forthwith by mixed union 
for every industrial concern in particular—i. e. they want unity in the organizato 
of each concern or factory. The latter claim, however, is not countenanced |y the 
greater part of the existing trade-unions, who, on the contrary, are determined & 
oppose by all lawful means the advent of such an innovation, which would only ' 
likely to establish unity in the concerns to the detriment of existing unity in tl 
trade-unions. add 

In his ity as [spokesman of the committee on re coun g at the Leipag 
Congress [Mr. Fritz Tarnow], the writer of this article, endeavored to adjust ¢xistlZ 
differences by submitting the following proposal: To stick to the principle of cm 
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unions, simultaneously affording, however, every facility for such exceptional 
measures to be taken by mutual arrangement with the unions concerned. In the 
case of only a few workmen of another trade working among a great number of workers 
belonging to the chief trade exercised in the concern they are jointly employed 
at—such as, for instance, only a few carpenters in [a machinery works}—the few 
will have to go with the many. If, however, in any concern the number of outsiders 
assumes more considerable proportions—as in the case of woodworkers in railway 
shops—then they will have to remain affiliated with their own organization. The 
one great advantage of a similar arrangement would be to limit down the number 
of intervening organizations, without having to intrust one single one with the 
settlement of affairs. 

On submitting this resolution to the congress, however, preference was expressed 
hy 4,854,125 votes, as against 1,925,972 for the resolution submitted by Mr. Dissmann, 
president of the Metal Workers’ Union, which, although emanating from such a 
determined advocate of industrial organization—i. e., for every concern settling its 
own affairs—nevertheless lacked in explicitness on this very point, as it only seemed 
to aim at industrial unions to be arrived at through fusion of now-existing craft unions. 
In the course, however, of the ensuing explanations and discussions it became quite 
clear that it was not merely a matter of fusion that was meant, but to all intents and 
purposes nothing less than a total recasting of the whole organization on the basis 
“every industry for itself.” Ultimately the executive committee of the General 
Federation of German Trade-Unions was requested by the congress to prepare a defi- 
nite proposal on the lines indicated, to be subsequently submitted to the trade-unions 
concerned for further deliberation and advice. 

‘he sweeping majority in favor of the Dissmann resolution is at first sight likely 
to lead to the inference that the complete remodeling of the existing organization is 
now only a matter of days. This, howey er, is not 80, the prep maderance of the votes 
obtained being solely due to the fortuitous fact that the unions that gave their vote 
for the resolution happened to be those who can beast the biggest memberships, 
whereas the greater number of trade-unions are averse to the proposed reform. 

Even in the case of all the trade-unions in existence being unanimously converted 
to the scheme, there would remain such an accumulation of difficulties to be removed 
as would be likely to baffle the most energetic efforts. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that among the protagonists of reorganization no two interpretations of the 
new mode to be adopted are alike and that agreement and subsequent cooperation 
are under those circums‘ances not yet arrived at. It is not altogether devoid of inter- 
est to retrace the successive moves made at one time or other in capitalist economy 
by its centralizing proclivities and to have to come to the conclusion that in the 
trade-union movement the same proclivities evolve in exactly the same manner. 

At the present moment three divergent opinions are clearly expressed, showing, 
respectively, approval of one of the following policies, viz: 

(1) The so-called “concern principle,’ which consists in the classification under 
one and the same heading of all the trades or handicrafts exercised in each 
concern separately. This policy has been followed up to now by the munici- 
pal workers and railway men. This principle might easily be applied to 
workmen employed in private industrial concerns. It would be possible, 
for instance, to merge in one and the same union all workers engaged in a 
Stinnes concern, whether the concern in question be a paper factory, a mine, 
or &@ newspaper undertaking. 

(2) The so-called “horizontal concentration principle,’’ which consists in the classi- 
fication under one and the same heading of all the different trades which, 
according to their manufacturing process and the raw material they use, 
belong together (metal industry, wood industry, food and drink industry, 
etc.) 


(3) The so-called ‘“ vertical concentration principle,’’ which consists in the classi- 
fication under one and the same heading of all workmen intervening in the 
manufacture of any given article right from the raw material to the finished 
article. This mode of organization is more particularly aimed at by the 
workers in the building trade, who on this basis have worked out a scheme 
for a union not only including masons, properly so called, but also slaters 
and tilers, cement workers, etc., who, according to the horizontal concentra- 
tion principle, however, should have to be classified under the heading of 
“factory workers.”’ 

It would be pomneewe as yet to indulge in more or less approximate conjectures 
with regard to the likely result of the decision taken by the Leipzig Congress. Every- 
hae, — to point, however, in the direction of holding on a bit longer to estab. 

e. 
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Congress of the General Union of Workers in Spain.’ 


HE General Union of Workers (Unién General de Trabaja,),-. 


held its fifteenth congress in Madrid from November 1S ;,, ° 
1922. The 160 delegates present represented about 1( 


members. Among the resolutions unanimously adopted by th, 
congress were those protesting against the closing of certain wo) | os’ 


headquarters, concerning voluntary trade-unionism, and affirmi: 
right of civil servants to strike. The following recommend 
were also unanimously adopted by the delegates: 


(1) The General Union of Workers must remain affiliated to the Internatio; 
eration of Trade-Unions. 

(2) The General Union of Workers must do everything possible to supp 
Spanish cooperative movement and to aid in the constitution of a national coop 
federation affiliated to the International Cooperative Alliance. 

(3) With a view to supporting the International Federation of Trade-U ni 
General Union of Workers should take all possible steps for the immediate fou: 
of a Spanish-American Federation of Workers. 

(4) The General Union of Workers must continue to give its wholehearted 
to the International Labor Office and must endeavor, in conjunction with th. 
national Federation of Amsterdam, to insure that the office shall, in the nea 
become a real international parliament. 

(5) In order to prevent discussions concerning the International Federa 
Trade-Unions of Amsterdam being exploited by certain groups, this questi 
not appear on the agenda of the next three congresses, except at the request : 
jority of the members of the General Union of Workers. 


The committee on legislation and reform of the rules of the 
decided to place the following demands before the Governmen: 


(1) That commercial employees should be subject to the Commercial Code. 

(2) That the bills on labor accidents in agriculture, collective agreeme: 
minimum wages should be passed. 
3 That the State should be compelled to pay benefit to the unemployed. 
r That the qualifying age for compulsory pensions should be patina to 
5) That a progressive tax should be imposed on unearned incomes and 0: 
areas not built on. 

6) That the State should intervene in fixing rents in towns. 

) That the principle of equal wages for men and women should be recog: 

8) That land should be allotted to workers’ societies to be worked in comu 





Eighth Congress of Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions. 


HE eighth ordinary congress of the Swedish Federation of ‘| 
Unions was held at Stockholm, August 28 to Septen! 
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1922, the first since 1917. The total attendance was ;}.), 0! 
whom 250 were trade-union delegates. Among the remainder wer 
delegates from trade-unions in Belgium, Denmark, Norway, HH |!:11., 


Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 


The pices adopted a lengthy resolution protesting agaii~' »'- 


tempts to destroy the eight-hour-day law and declaring that «|| ] 


energies of the national federation should be directed towar! })'« 


serving the eight-hour day. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva, Dec. 22, 1922, pp. Bole 


tin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, Nov.-Dee., 1922, pp. 953- 


963. 
2 iy pg férda vid Landsorganisationens i Sverge Attonde ordinarie kongress i Stockholm de: 
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The congress refused to undertake the financing of offensive action 
and rejected a series of motions recommending general strikes and 
obstruction on the grounds that a general strike may be resorted to 
under certain circumstances, but it is of such extraordinary signifi- 
cance that it should not be resorted to except when no other solution 
of the difficulty is possible, and the result of obstruction might be 
disadvantageous to the workers. 

Guild socialism was recommended as particularly suitable for the 
building trades. ° 

As there is at present no regular system of unemployment insurance 
in Sweden, the congress passed a resolution demanding statutory 
unemployment insurance, based on the principle of grants from public 
funds to trade-union unemployment funds. 

43447°—23 15 
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Labor Disputes in Finland in 1922. 


OCIAL Tidskrift No. 2, 1923, issued by the Ministry of Socia] 
Affairs (Socialministeriet) of Finland contains a report on |abor 
disputes in Finland in 1922 (pp. 79-85). The report is }ased 

on information secured in 21 instances from both employers an 
employees, in 27 instances from employers only, and in 5 instances 
from employees only. 

During 1922, 53 disputes, affecting 353 employers and 9,84() em- 
ployees, were reported to the labor bureau (Socialstyrelsen) as agains 
76 in 1921, affecting 468 employers and 6,251 employees. Twenty 
disputes were of small scope, affecting at the most 25 workers, 1} 
disputes affected over 100 workers each, while 3 involved over 1.10) 
workers. Of the disputes 38 were classed as strikes, 3 as lockouts, 
7 as of mixed character, and 4 as actually neither strikes nor lockouts: 
in one case, reports of employers and employees differed. 

The second quarter, as usual, had the largest number of disputes, 
62.3 per cent of the whole number beginning during that perio: 

The disputes were mostly of short duration, the longest being the 
combined strike and lockout in the timber yards at Sérniis (161 davs), 
the painters’ strike at Abo (94 days), the loggers’ strike on thie [jo 
River (81 days), the painters’ strike at Viborg (76 days), a strike 
at the Varkaus factories (64 days), and a combined strike and lock- 
out in the building industry in Tammerfors (61 days). The average 
duration per dispute for the year 1922 was 22.3 days as against 25.6 
a in 1921. ; 

he greatest number of conflicts (16) occurred in the sawmill 

industry; the clothing industry came next with 7 work stoppages, 
and painting and loading and unloading had 6 each. 

The buildiag and sawmill industries had the largest numer 0 
workers involved—2,824 and 2,755 workers, respectively, or 28.7 
a cent and 28 per cent of the total number of workers involved in 

isputes. The clothing industry had 916 workers, or 9.3 per cent, 
involved, and loading and unloading 723, or 7.4 per cent. Of the 
total number of worksts at the establishments affected by the dis 
putes 90.2 per cent took part in the work stoppages in 1922, while 
the corresponding figure for 1921 was 77.1 per cent. | 

In only 25 instances, covering 4,733, or 48 per cent, of the workers 
in the disputes, is there any information as to workers’ organiz:t100. 
Of these, 2,077 workers, or 43.4 per cent, were organized. In 192), 
reports on organization for 55.2 per cent of the total number of 


disputes, covering 52.9 per cent of the workers, showed that 67. | 


per cent were organized. In 25 of the 48 instances reported one ° 
more employers belonged to an employer’s association. 
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Wage questions were the cause of 44, or 83 per cent, of the total 
number of work stoppages. In 5 cases the dispute involved wage 
questions together with wage agreements; in 39, wage increases; in 
4. wage deereases; and in 1, payment of wages. 

A majority of the disputes in 1922 resulted in the employers’ terms 
bang aceepted; in over one-third of the conflicts affecting one-fifth 
of the total number of workers an agreement was reached. The 
disputes qima aay | in favor of the employees were not only 
smallest in number but affected the smallest number of workers or 
about one-twentieth of the total number involved. In 1921 results 
of disputes were fairly evenly distributed with respect to agree- 
ments, employers’ terms, and employees’ terms. 

The number of days lost through labor disputes was 252,374 in 
1922, or over twice the 1921 figure (119,868 days). The sawmill 
industry and the building industry showed the highest less with 19.8 
per cent and 17.2 per cent, respectively. 

Violations of agreements occurred in eight instances, four by 
employers and four by employees. In eight instances workers also 
stopped work without complying with the regulations for giving 
notice. Mediation by a conciliator appointed by the labor bureau 
took place in two conflicts. In nine saat aa the workers received 
financial aid from their organizations. In disputes for which amounts 
were reported this reached 39,553 marks ($7,634, par). 

A summary of the principal data relating to labor disputes for the 
years 1917 to 1922 is given in the table below: 


LABOR DISPUTES IN FINLAND, 1917 TO 1922. 








1917 1918 1919 


Rr IS elt sw oon cota covdcccs 483 9 | 39 
Daretions MMR di i ocs ds cnc dbascsceeue 9, 383 2374 | 1,056) 3,201} 1,944) 
Number of employers affected : 3,623 10 | 136 824 468 
Number of employees affected 139, 812 364 4,065 | 21,001 | 6,251 | 
Number of days lost 1, 494,490 | 3,050 | 160,130 | 455,588 | 119,868 
Number of disputes ! over— 
Wages 35: 3: 1: 
gn aa RY he j 
Piecework 
Agreements 
Other or unknown 
Number of disputes settled— 
By agreement 
On employers’ terms 
et is ois tice cntinduavgeseess 


x 


Gr em we DO OT 


— 











1 Figures for 1917-1920 include, besides principal causes, other causes also. 


Industrial Disputes in Bombay (India) Presidency, 1922.’ 


NDUSTRIAL disputes in the Bombay Presidency during 1922 
| numbered 143 and involved 181,723 workers. The working days 
lost totaled 756,747. Eighty-four per cent of the disputes occurred 
in the textile industry, 1 per cent in transport, 4 per cent in engineer- 
ing, and 11 per cent in miscellaneous industries. 

The largest industrial disturbances were the lockout in six cotton 
mills at Sholapur in March, involving 18,000 workers; the one-day 
strike in 34 Bombay mills on August 1, involving 61,000 workers; 
the tramway strike during September and October, affecting 2,000 











1 India (Bombay). Labor office secretariat. Labor Gazette, January, 1923, p. 21. 
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employees; and a general strike in 29 mills at Ahmedabad during 
November, involving 9,000 workpeople. 

Of ti.e disputes, 45 per cent were due to dissatisfaction regarding 
wages, 15 per cent to the bonus usually paid Indian workers, 14 pe; 
cent to personal causes, such as dismissals, reinstatements, cic, 
10 per cent to leave and hours of labor, and 16 per cent to othe 


causes. According to the Labor Department’s record, 75 per cent 
of the disputes were settled in favor of the employers, 14 per cent iy 
ror of the employees, and in 11 per cent of them compromises were 
affected. 





Industrial Disputes in The Netherlands During 1922. 
ROVISIONAL data‘ dealing with strikes and lockouts in the 


Netherlands during the past year indicate an increase in open 

evidence of industrial unrest over like manifestations in 1921, 
There were 297 strikes and 18 lockouts (detailed reports are avai- 
able for only 275 strikes and 17 lockouts) as compared with 290 
strikes and 9 lockouts in the previous year. In 275 of the 297 sirikes 
30,332 workers took part, while the 17 lockouts affected 13,681 
workers. The question of wages accounted for 58.71 per cent of the 
strikes, distributed as follows: Increase of wages, 20 per cent; against 


decreases in wages, 25.59 per cent; other wage difficulties, 13.12 per 
cent. Hours of labor caused 10.11 per cent of the strikes, the 
recognition of trade-unions and other reasons accounting for the 
rest of them. Thirty-nine per cent of the 1922 lockouts were resorted 


to in order to enforce reductions in wages. 





1 Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Maandschrift, The Hague, January 31, 1°. 
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Welfare Work of a Chilean Coal Company. 


CCORDING to El Mercurio (Santiago, November 29, 1922) the 
A rules of a recently organized Chilean coal company contain a 
number of provisions looking to the welfare of the workers 
that are rather unusual in that the coal companies are said thus far 
to have done very little welfare work for their employees. A retire- 
ment and welfare fund (Caja de Retiro y Previsién Social) is created, 
in which membership is compulsory for all salaried employees and 
workers employed by the company. Detailed provisions are made 
for the administration and autonomy of the fund and for a reserve of 
1,000,000 pesos * to be invested in bonds of the Mortgage Fund (Caja 
de Crédito Hipotecario). 

The capital of the fund is to be derived from (1) a deduction of 
5 per cent from the wages, salaries, pensions, and gratuities received 
by each salaried employee and worker; (2) half of the first wage or 
salary payment received by those entering the employment of the 
company for the first time; (3) 5 per cent of the annual pay roll of 
the company, to be paid into the fund in cash; (4) unclaimed wage 
and salary payments; (5) fines imposed on employees and workers; 
and (6) interest on all the above items. 

The fund will be administered by a board consisting of two salaried 
employees appointed by the company, two workmen named by the 
workmen, and the head of the local labor office. This board will also 
act as a permanent arbitration tribunal to settle all kinds of disputes. 
Questions which may arise between the company and the fund will 
be submitted to the chief of the national labor office at Santiago. 

The company will also pay full wages for life to salaried employees 
and workmen who are jcapmnitaladlten service, and in case of death 
will pay the heirs an indemnity according to the accident law, without 
vaitmg for the institution of legal procedure. In all other cases of 
accident to salaried employees, workers, or members of their families 
hospital service will be provided and financial assistance of 300 pesos 
given in case of death for any reason, regardless of the length of 
service and the amount to the person’s account in the fund. 


Presumably paper pesos, which are normally worth about 20 cents in United States money. The 
gold peso at par is w 36.5 cents. , 
22 
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Welfare Work in Shoe Factory in Mexico City.’ 
e hee modern idea of welfare work has been developed in a shoe 


manufacturing plant in Mexico City which employs about 90 
workers. The work of the factory covers every step in the 
manufacture of shoes from-the preparation of hides to the com. 
pletion of the finished article. The company also manufactures its 
own pasteboard and wooden boxes and cases. In the actual manv. 
facture of the shoes 572 workers are employed and the machines, 
about 500 in number, are of the most approved type. 
The director and other executives of this firm have taken creat 


interest in the social well-being of the employees. There is a depart. & 
ment of free baths and laundries in a building adjoming the plint & 
which was fitted up for the use of the workers. pe - the ; 4 


32,448 persons made use of the laundries and 9,631 of the baths. 
the schools maintained by the company a director and 10 tea 
are employed. Both day and evening classes are held and priiiary 
and higher grade subjects taught. The average atiendance of 
children of the workers in the primary classes during 1921 was 2s). 
Workers who are under the legal age are required to attend classvs if 
they have not completed the primary studies. 

The health of the workers is under the supervision of two physicians, 
free medicines being included with the treatment. A cooperative 
society, financed by a 1 per cent deduction from the wages and 
salaries of all employees, from the apprentice to the director, and a 
further contribution by the company, maintains a store where e1- 
ployees can purchase food and other commodities at the lo 
possible prices. Workers leaving the service of the company or § 
reasons other than unsatisfactory conduct) receive double the amount FH oan; 
deposited by them, and in case of death triple the amount is paid wv & 
the family. 

Work va already been started on a group of model workingmen 
houses in one of the suburbs of Mexico City which the workers may 
buy by making monthly payments, a period of 10 years being neces- 
sary for the completion of the purchase. © Goin 


j nat 
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1 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, April, 1923, pp. 344-346. g Sol Re 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1923. 


By Hue L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcrmiaTion. 


T 


employees. 


during March, 1923. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 

exercised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
These disputes affected a total of 30,209 
The following table shows the name and location of 


the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
) directly and indirectly affected. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MARCH, 1923. 





Company or industry and location. 





Granite workers, Barre, Vt 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R. R., 

» Austin, Tex. 

Ss Silk tenes company, Union Hill, 
N.. 


Elevator operators, New York City . 
| West End Coal Co., Moconaqua, Pa. 


| Picture operators, Davenport, Iowa. 
| Waists and dresses, Philadelphia, Pa 
| Conemaugh Iron Co., Blairsville Pa. 


Sol Raphael, Boston, Mass 


Garment workers, Boston, Mass..... 
Ladies’ garment workers, Boston, 
Waterproof Clothing Co., Malden, 
1) shops—skirt makers, New York 
Rabbi furriers, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 


Plastenety (all contractors), Buffalo, 


Sullivan Quarrying Co., Westerly, 


Garment workers, New York City .. 
American Mine No. 1, Bicknell, Ind. 


Putnam Silk Co., Garfield, N.J..... 
44 firms—house wreckers, New 


York City. 
Painters, Oil City, Pa 


Hazel-Atias Glass Co., Washington, 
a. 





Q 


! 





Nature of 


controversy. Craft concerned. 


Granite workers... 
Shop craits........ 


Textile workers... 





Operators ER: Ge 
Threatened | Miners...........- 
strike. 
Operators......... 


IED 





Discharges.......... 
| 


Garment makers. . 


ee oY ieee eed 
Garment makers 
(ladies). 
Garment makers 
(waterproof). | 
Garment makers | 


Granite workers... 


Garment workers . 
ed ae 





Employees 


Threatened Wreckers 
strike. 
Strike 


| Asked 20 per cent 


[1111] 


Asked 


_ Asked 25 cents per 


| Asked 10 cents per 


Present 


‘ se ig 
Cause of dispute. | status. 


| Pending. 
Do. 


Wage cut 

W ages 

W ages; conditions...| Unable to 
adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 


Working conditions. 

Wage cut; condi- 
tions. 

Co ERR ed ...--. Pending. 

W ages; conditions...| Adjusted. 

Unable to 
adjust. 

Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Refused to 

agreement. 
Wages; agreement. . 
W ages; conditions... 


sign 


increase of 
hours. 
Asked 25 per cent 
increase. 
. Unclassi- 
fied. 
Adjusted. 


Pending. 


hour increase. 
20 per cent wage cut. 


.| Adjusted. 
Do. 





Recognition; wages. 
Use of permissible 
powder. 


| Asked 20 per cent | Pending. 


increase. 


| Wages, renewal of | Adjusted. 


agreement. 
Do, 

hour increase; 54 

days per week. 

Do. 

increase. 


225 
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THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MARCH, 1923—Continued. 
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BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF | 





Company or industry and location. 








John Fischer Baking Co., Cincin- | 


nati, Ohio. 
Building trades, New Brunswick, | 
N 


N.J, 
Iron molders, Wilmington, Del...... 





Bourn Rubber Co., Providence R.I. 
Brick workers, Corning, Ohio. ...... | 
White-goods workers, New York | 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Duryea, Pa. 
Templeton Iron CoalCo., Wyoming, 
Tailors, Philadelphia, Pa............ 


Phoenix Underwear Little 
Falls, N. Y. 
Theater musicians, New York City. 


Co., 


Molders and core makers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Brooks plant, American Locomo- 


tive W orks, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co., Wil- 
limantsett, Mass. 
— ae Trunk Co., Long Island, 


Xeluso Auto Trunk Co., New York 

ity. 

Telephone operators, Boston, Mass. . 

caieetaanans situation, Tampa, 
a. 











\ Be R 


Pane atl Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. . 
Strike....... pO ee ee re Refused to sign | U 
agreement. 
Threatened | Allcrafts.......... Asked increase in Pen 
strike. | wages. 
Strike....... Molders ........... Asked $6.50 mini- 
mum; recognition. 
waco deeds dan Employees........ Asked increase of 
10 per cent. 
s4see do.......| Brick workers...... Discrimination for 
union affiliation. 
ee” do.......| Employees......... Working conditions. 
opeell do.......| Mimers............| Button-wearing dis- | A 
pute 
seded Dib ck es e hos PE cccsicccndiadl WE fdectaieecés 
Savon do.......| Tailors............| Asked 44-hourweek; | Pendir 
$40 minimum | 
week. 
eveee do.......| Garment workers. Asked 10 per cent | U: 
increase. | _ fied 
Threatened | Musicians......... Asked Chicagowage | P: 
strike. scale. 
Strike....... Molders........... Asked 20 per cent | U: 
increase. | a 
Threatened |..... ee Asked 25 cents per | Per 
strike. hour increase. 
Strike.......| Fire-door employ- | Working conditions.| Ad 
ees. 
odod do.......| Leather workers... Asked 44-hour week; | Pend 
wages, etc. 
eens a Se a =— eee 
CO A ee ee ee ee a ve 
Strike....... g,.° . Speer 44-hour week........ Ad 


| 





Company or industry and location. 





Terms of settlement. 








“- 


Austin, Tex. 


= ae company, Union Hill, | 


Elevator operators, New York City.. 

West End Coal Co., Moconaqua, Pa. 

Picture operators, Davenport, Iowa... 

Waistsand dresses, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conemaugh Iron Co., Blairsville, I'a. 

Sol Raphael, Boston, Mass........... 

Garment workers, Boston, Mass..... 

= es’ garment workers, Boston, 
ass. 

a Clothing Co., Malden, 
ass. 

ee shone chix makers, New York 
y. 

Rabbit furriers, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 

“~ 1. a (all contractors), Buffalo, 


a Quarrying Co., Westerly, 


Garment workers, New York City... 

American Mine No. 1, Bicknell, Ind. 

— house wreckers, New York 
y. 


Granite workers, Barre, Vt.......... 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R. K.., | 
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ee Be ee ee 2 ead ee 1, 800 
1923. 
nnhdien ¢ipepon tn deberesggme ceca ee | 65 
| _ 1923. 
Agreement concluded. ...... Feb. 1) Mar. 29 7 
Compromised .............-. Mar. 2/| Mar. 3 | 25 
Partial adjustment; $5 per | Sept. 1 |..........!........)........ 
week reduction. | 
20 per cent increase; open Feb. 26 Mar. 1! 3,500 
shop. 
Still oat hace seeemec coy . * | =a 50 
Compromise agreement......| Feb. 1/| Mar. 9 40 
Agreement concluded....... | Feb. 2 Mar. 9/| 1,000 
pene 4 GO... cccccccccccccccccee| FOD. 23 | Feb. 28} 1,200 
— allowed; 44hour | Feb. 27| Mar. 2 25 
weer. 
5 per cent increase; 44-hour | Mar. 1/| Mar. 2)| 3,000 . 
week. 
Settled before commission- |.......... St 
ers’ arrival. 
Increase from $1.25 to $1.50 | Mar. 5) Mar. 16 250 
per hour. 
1922. 
pot-guantiminsiipieccéocegpecees pe a 100 
1923. 
Po name RE, aswotnn one Feb. 15 | Mar. 12 60 
M agree to use powder..| Feb. 6 | Mar. 20 750 
10 cents per hour increase; | Mar. 1) Apr. 12/ 2,000 
compromises. 


LAT 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
4 THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MARCH, 1823—Concluded. 





Workmen 
Ye -¢ 
Date of affected. 
Terms of settlement. a Ps Sees 

; 
segin- | 
ning. 


Direct-| Indi- 
ly. rectly. 


Ending. 














| 
; 1923. 
Painters, Oil City, Pa ? Increase allowed | Mar. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Washington, | 20 cents a day accepted......| Mar. 





Pa. 
John Fischer Baking Co., Cincin- | No agreement 
nati, Ohio. | 
Building trades, New Brunswick, | Carpenters granted 80 cents 
N. J. - per day increase. 
Iron molders, Wilmington, Del 
Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
Brick workers, Corning, Ohio 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Duryea, Pa. .| Union men agreed } . 19 | Mar. : 
Templeton Iron CoalCo., Wyoming, | All agreed to conferences... . 
p 





ra. 

Tailors, Philadelphia, Pa Partial adjustment; increase 

allowed. 

Phoenix Underwear Co., Little Falls,} Adjusted before commis- 
N.Y. sioners’ arrival. 

Molders and core makers, Cleve- | Companies decline media- 
land, Ohio. tion. 





= Brooks plant, American Locomo- | Partial adjustment..........'.......... 


tive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

} Coburn Trolley Track Co., Willi- | Company’s plans accepted; | Mar. 
mantsett, Mass. unionized. 

Berg Auto Trunk Co., Long Island, | Deadlocked at present 


N.Y. 
} Xcluso Auto Trunk Co., New York 
City. 


Typographical situation, Tampa, | Satisfactory adjustment..... May 
Fla. 





| Total 





On April 1, 1923, there were 40 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 9 controversies which had not reached 
j the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 49. 


Abolition of Official Conciliation Boards in The Netherlands. 


HE chambers of labor, or official conciliation boards for dealin 
with labor disputes in the Netherlands, established by roya 
decree in accordance with a law of May 2, 1897, were abolished 

by an act of December 14, 1922. The reason for this action, as 
stated in the preamble of the bill, was that since the assistance of 
the chambers of labor was rarely called for in the case of the larger 
disputes their work though useful in individual labor disputes, did 
not justify an annual expenditure of 40,000 florins ($16,080, par), 
and the anticipated passage of the bill for the peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes would render them unnecessary. 





‘ Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, February, 1923, p. 49. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Law of New Zealand Amended ! 


CCORDING to an act which was dated October 31, 1922, ang 
which became operative January 1, 1923, amendments an, 
additions were made to the industrial conciliation and ay}). 

tration act, 1908, of New Zealand, as follows: 


Whereas the act of 1908 provided that awards were to apply only to the worker 
employed for the pecuniary gain of the er ogee the amending act states that any 
award may be applied to a county council or road board, on application })y sy} 
authority or by any union of workers on behalf of the employees of such body. 

A new provision requires industrial organizations of employers and workers jy 
keep proper accounts, and empowers the registrar of industrial unions to rire 
any association to submit its accounts to audit, 1f he has reason to believe that accounss 
have not been wore = or that money has been misappropriated. 

It is also prescribed that no person shall be required to pay an entrance fee exceeding 
5 shillings on his admission as a member of any workers’ organization. Moreover. 
no subscription is to exceed 1 shilling a week, and no levy is to become paya)|: 
until at least one month after a person has become 3 member. 












1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, February, 1923, p. 48. 
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Volume of Business of Middle-West Cooperative Societies, 1921. 


of Agricultural Economies and published in the March 26, 
1923, issue of Agricultural Cooperation, the business of 501 
farmers’ buying and selling associations increased 64.2 per cent 
during the nine years, 1913 to 1921. “‘As the price level for crops 
and live stock combined was 8 per cent higher in 1921 than in 1913 
the gain because of increased volume of business was approximately 
56 per cent.” : 
the amount of business done in 1913 and in 1921 and the per cent 

of increase are shown below: 
AMOUNT OF BUSINESS DONE BY FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1913 AND 1921, 

AND PER CENT OF INCREASE, BY STATES. 


Number of 
associ- 


Act Agricn to reports recetved by the United States Bureau 








Amount of business. Per cent 


State. of 





ations 


reporting. 


1913 


1921 


increase. 





East of Mississippi River: 


Indiana 


PGt6. Cdeckne Sevcckitcscc sve cous cwnsnscbaise 


Michigan 
Wisconsin. 


West of Mississippi River: 
Minnesota 





10 
§ 
37 


15 
71 


$1, 230, 000 
537, 000 
6, 285, 000 
855, 000 
5, 206, 000 


$2, 669, 000 
771, 000 

8, 389, 000 
2, 404, 000 
11, 277, 000 





141 


14, 113, 000 | 


25, 510, 000 








165 
68 
7 
28 
29 
33 
30 





10, 652, 000 
8, 344, 000 

454, 000 

4, 128, 000 

3, 490, 000 

3, 975, 000 





2, 642, 000 


19, 732, 000 
9; 388, 000 
502, 000 

4, 499, 000 
5, 374, 000 
5, 989, 000 





7, 504, 000 


53. | 
50. 6 
154, ( 





360 


33, 685, 000 | 


52, 988, 000 | 








501 


57.3 
47,798,000 | 78, 498, 000 { 64. 2 





Data relative to the amount of business done in 1921 are available 


for 3,498 associations. 


The total volume of business done by ail 


these associations amounted to $444,977 ,000, an average of $127,208 
per association. The amount of business done by each type of 
association for the year is shown below: 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BUSINESS DONE BY EACH TYPE OF COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LN 1921. 








Number of 
associ- 
ations 

reporting. 


Average 
business per 
society. 


Type of society. Businessin 





1, 507 
871 
642 
113 
185 
180 





3, 498 
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The miscellaneous group includes associations handling cotto) 
forage crops, poultry an poy products, tobacco, wool, and 
associations doing miscellaneous selling. 
















ss 
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Court Decisions as to Contracts With Cooperative Marketing 
Associations. 






ASES involving breaches of contract with cooperative marketing 
associations were recently decided by the Supreme Court ,j 
Oregon (212 Pac. 811) and the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas 

(246 S. W. 1068). In the first case (Oregon Growers’ Cooperatiys 
Association v. Lentz et al.) the Oregon Growers’ Cooperative Ags. 
ciation brought suit against August Lentz for the specific perform. 








ance of a contract entered into between the association and the (lp. 
fendant on April 22, 1920, and for an injunction restraining him fron 





selling to any other party any of the loganberries, raised on a certaiy 
tract of 19 acres, which he had bound himself by the contract t 
deliver to the association. The trial court granted the injunction, 
but from the decision both parties appealed. 

The contract covered the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, and Lentz 
had fulfilled his part of the contract during 1920 and 1921, but re 
fused to do so in 1922. It appeared that in 1920 the association sus. 
tained a loss of $30,000 due to the failure of a firm to which it ha 
sold loganberries. It therefore allocated this loss among its member 
who were growers of these berries, Lentz’s share of the loss being 
$2,400. Being dissatisfied with the arrangement and in poor healt) 
he leased his land to his son for the year 1922. 

The contention of Lentz that the contract constituted an unlawiul 
combination in restraint of trade was dismissed by the supreme court 
with the statement that since on its face the contract was legal the 
burden of proof of illegality was on the defendant, and such proof had 
not been furnished. In regard to his further contention that the con- 
tract was not binding upon his son, who was not a party to it, the court 
held that the son had always lived and worked upon the place ant 
therefore had notice of its terms. 

The court held that the success of the association was “ wholly 
dependent” upon the compliance of all its members with all the terms 
of the contract, and that therefore an action at law to recover dan- 
ages specified in the contract would not afford a “full, adequate, and 
complete remedy” for the wrong done to it by the breach of contract. 
It was found that the contract was properly enforced by the mani 
tory injunction of the circuit court which enjoined the defendatl 
from selling any of his loganberries to anyone except the associatiol, 
and the decision of the lower court was thesdhare upheld. 

* * * The defendant was thus indirectly or negatively required to perform 
obligation of his contract, which, in express terms, binds him to sell and deliver to tht 
pene all of the loganberries, grown by or for him upon the 19 acres of land, which 

e intends to sell or market up to January 1, 1925. This relief can be enjoyed by tl 
plaintiff only so long as the plaintiff itself performs all of the acts which, by the 
tract, it has agreed to do. wie 0a 

Should the plaintiff itself fail to aeuately erform the contract according to!" 


terms, the defendant will thereupon be rel rom his agreement, and upon prop# 
application to the court below the injunction will be dissolved. 
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As the contract in question is not oppressive, unjust, or illegal, and its enforcement 
by mandatory injunction restraining the defendant from selling the products con- 
tracted for, to anyone except the plaintiff, will work no injustice or hardship upon 
the defendant, and as plaintiff is clearly entitled to the relief granted, the decree of 
the circuit court is affirmed. 


In the second case (Hollingsworth et al. v. Texas Hay Association) 
Hollingsworth appealed from the refusal of the lower court to dissolve 
an injunction restraining Hollingsworth from breaching his contract 
with the association and from dis »osing of his hay to others in the 
name of his wife, as he had been doing in violation of his agreement. 
No brief was filed by either side and, as the court said, it was not en- 
tirely clear on what grounds the appellants based their attack. Assum- 
ing, however, that their motions in the trial court embodied their 
objections, the court disposed of these as follows: (1) The claim that 
the contract was in contravention of the antitrust laws is negatived 
by the terms of the cooperative marketing act under which the associa- 
tion is incorporated, as is also (2) the claim that the association was 
violating this act in not confining its business operations to the com- 
munity of domicile. (3) The assertion that the contract was unilateral 
and therefore not binding on Hollingsworth is devoid of merit since 
its terms “‘closely and substantially followed the statute which author- 
ized it, and its mutuality plainly appears.’’ (4) The concluding plea 
that the hay association, on its part, so breached the contract as to 
leave it without the right to require Hollingsworth to perform his 
part the court also decided against, since— 

* * * The trial court evidently found the facts the other way, and no contention 
is made here that such a conclusion lacked support in the testimony. From these 


conclusions it is apparent that in our opinion the court did not err in refusing to dis- 
solve the temporary iniunction. The judgment is accordingly affirmed. 


SE tench ca 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Brazil. 


CCORDING to the March, 1923, issue of the Seamen’s Journal, 
San Francisco, fishermen’s cooperative colonies have been 
established at different points along the seacoast of Brazil. 

This has been done with the assistance of the Government. There 
are now 309 of these colonies in existence, affiliated to the General 
Confederation of Fishermen (Confederagaio general dos pescadores). 
The confederation has opened a credit department for the benefit of 
a belonging to the cooperative colonies and of its other 
members, 
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Finland. 


‘THE number of registered cooperative societies in Finland at th, 

end of the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 are given in a consuly 
report received by this bureau, dated February 10, 1923. They 
figures are shown in the table below: 












NUMBER OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCILTIES OF EACH TYPE IN FINLAN) 47 
THE END OF 1920, 1921, AND 1922. ™ 


























Number of registered soy 
ties at end of— 











eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eT eee eee eee 
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Miscellaneous societies 
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men 
men 
A CONSULAR report of date of February 21, 1923, recently i m 
, received by this bureau contains figures showing the number of Bue 
cooperative societies of each type in existence in Germany on Jun BR‘) 
uary 1, 1923. These figures are shown in the table below: = 
pf ind 
NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN GERMANY ON JANUARY [Biate 
1, 1922 AND 1923. ae 
AL ec EE —= Besent 
Number of | on in Yu 
societies in societies j grea 
y existence on existence on ion t; 
Type of society. Jan. 1— | Type of society. Jan. 1- nd th 
) Bay 
1922. | 1923. oopel 
__ Bindust 
Credit societies, urban and rural. ..| 20, 566 | 20,931 || Building societies.................. 3,064 | 32% 
Handicraft societies................ 3,508 | 3,493 |) Agricultural societies.............. 14,815 | 16,58 
Productive trading societies....... 603} 588 f —a Un 
‘Workmen’s productive societies. . . 317 296 RSS Pee Pei opus eS 45,282 47,08 J 
Retail consumers’ societies... .... 2,414) 2,475 | of Yu 
, 2) d 
. - . . no and ( 
In general, it may be said that the German cooperatives in 192). 
had a satisfactory year. There was a decrease in bankruptcies dif 
cult to explain. Before the World War cooperatives showed 1%, 7 ‘ 
higher percentage of failures than did ordinary commercial enter... 
prises. During the war the cooperatives were placed under gove!l- MMi thes 
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mental control, and the ratio of bankruptcies decreased. |t lv! 
continued to decrease in the postwar years. In 1921 there were ?! 
bankruptcies; in 1922, but 34. 
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Great Britain. 


N English cooperative society, according to the All American 
Cooperative Commission News Release No. 86, has taken over 
the operation of a street-car line. 


Up in the north of England starting in the city of Newcastle there is a main street- 
car line connecting two important industrial centers. Private operation of this line 
has failed to give good service. It has just been taken over by the Newcastle Cooper- 
ative Society, which has put new ‘‘tramcars” on its tracks, and is now giving the 

ublic an efficient; convenient, and safe service entirely controlled ond apernted 
by cooperators on the nonprofit basis. 

‘Not only do the trolleys themselves proudly bear the name of the cooperative 
society Which owns them but every inch of available advertising space has been 
sed for display advertisements of the goods sold by the 42 thriving cooperative 
tores of Newcastle. Every windowpane on the top deck—they have these in 
England—has @ poster carrying a cooperative slogan. 

Although transportation by cooperative enterprise is no new venture in the coun- 
ries abroad, Newcastle is the first city to boast of cooperative street cars. Cooperative 
rucks and —_— busses built and run by cooperative societies can be found all 
over Englan ° 


Yugoslavia and Rumania. 


A N account! of the cooperative movement in Yugoslavia, Rumania, 

and Italy has recently been issued by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. According to this report, the move- 
vent differs greatly in the three countries: 


In Yugoslavia it was, except for Serbia itself, largely political and anti-Austro- 
Hungarian in its aim. In Rumania it is very much in the hands of Government 
jepartments, and in Italy it is mainly political and in the control of the different 
political parties. But despite these differences the main stream of cooperation is 
hesame. Itis at bottom a democratic movement, with the well-being of the groups 
pf individuals forming the societies as its object. It is open to all citizens of the 
tate and in so far its aim is for the well-being of the State. Europe is now ina 
tate of disorganization and change, and the cooperative societies everywhere rep- 
esent a stabilizing element which can adapt itself to change without violence. 
In Yugoslavia and Rumania it is clear that a united cooperative movement will be 
great element of strength. They are both agricultural countries, where coopera- 
ion takes on a simple and unifying form. In Italy the problem is more difficult 
nd the elements of discord more obvious. What the end will be there it is impossible 


jo say; but whatever may happen, Italy is the country which has led the way in 


cooperative production and the application of the principles of cooperation to 
ndustry. 


Cooperation in Yugoslavia. 


Up to and during the war, what is now the cooperative movement 
of Yugoslavia was divided into four main branches: (1) Serbia proper; 
2) distriets under Hungarian rule; (3) districts under Austrian rule; 
« (4) Bosnia and Herzegovina (under joint Austrian and Hungarian 

e). 


In Croatia, which is under Hungarian rule, there were three types of society: 
1) Societies encouraged and partly financed by the Hungarian Government, which 
oup has practically disappeared; (2) Croat societies, and (3) Serb societies. Both 
i these latter are largely controlled by the priests of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
hurches, respectively. Neither had Government support, but each was regarded 
th suspicion by the Hungarian Government, which, however, encouraged any- 
ung which kept the two races disunited, and on the whole favored the Croat rather 





‘Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war No. 21: The 
operative movement in Yugoslavia, Rumania, and north Italy during and after the World War, by 
viarmid Coffey. New York, Oxford University Press, 1922. 
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than the Serb society. In Slovenia the cooperative societies were divided into 
clerical and anticlerical, the latter being slightly, but only slightly, socialistic jy 
tendency. In Dalmatia there were no visible traces of such divisions, though 
is possible that the Italian element, where it is strong enough, may produce a diy isio, 
there; but at the time of writing the Italians and the Croats were strictly kept doy) 
in districts occupied by the other nation and had little opportunity of expresgin, 
themselves. In Bosnia and Herzegovina the distinction between Serb and (yo; 
societies was much the same as in Croatia. The Mohammedans had no svcierig, 
The cooperators of Yugoslavia wish to form one united movement out of these \ario, 
elements, and the steps they are taking to secure this unity will be dealt with j, 
the conclusion of this section of the report. 

Cooperation in Serbia before the war was mainly along the line of 
agricultural credit, farmers consumers’ societies being also fairly 
numerous. During the war the whole of Serbia was occupied py 
enemy forces and as a result the cooperative movement was broug}; 
to a complete standstill. “‘It may thus be said that for the period 
of the war the history of cooperation in Serbia is a complete blank,” 
The work of revival was started immediately after cessation of 
hostilities and has been going on rapidly. 

In Croatia also credit societies predominated before the war, by 
these, in addition to their credit business, also did some gener! 
buying and selling business. As in Serbia, “‘there is a general 




















tendency to increase the buying and selling societies and to make 
these the 5 2: Aap branch of the work, while temporarily at leas 
the credit side is comparatively unimportant.’”’ 





_ The type of society in Croatia is becoming more varied and the number of societies 
is steadily and rapidly increasing. The only obstacle to success is the fact that the 
movement is split up into three-sections, each working independently. This is due 
to the unfortunate history of the country, but now that it is free there is a good chance 
of uniting all sections of the people into one strong movement. The fact that the 
relations between the three bodies are of a most friendly nature should make 1 
easy. 

It is stated that on the whole the Slovenian societies did not suffer 
much during the war. 

Cooperation among Slovenes is more varied in its nature than among the (roats 
partly because the Slovenes, being under Austrian rule, had more opportunities for 
development. ‘The standard of education and general civilization is slightly higher 
in Slovenia than in Croatia, though Croatia will probably develop rapidly now thatit 
is free, and further, Slovene cooperators do not approve of having a single society 
which does credit, trading, dairying, etc. 

The report points out that while the cooperative movement 
throughout Yugoslavia was predominantly that of agriculturl 
credit, this feature has fallen in importance. Before the war, loans 
of credit societies always exceeded deposits; now, however, the situs- 
tion is reversed. One effect of the war has been “to increase the 
amount of ready cash in farmers’ hands, though their stocks, pal- 
ticularly of cattle, have been greatly reduced.” The present tent: 
ency is toward the development of other types of societies, especially 
consumers’ societies. 
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The number of societies in each section in 1914 and in the latest. 
year for which figures are available are shown below: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES BEFORE AND SINCE THE WAR IN EACH SEC- 
ae TION OF YUGOSLAVIA. 








Section and ‘union. 





atla: 
Com sion of Croatian rural agricultural societies... . 2... cee ec een eens 
Union of Serbian rural banks 
Slovenia: : ; és 
Cooperative community at Cille 
Slovenian Union (Catholic) 
Zveza Slovenskih Zadruga (democrat and anticlerical) 
Pravila Nakupovalne Zadruga (nonagricultural and socialist) 
Dalmatia: _ 
Cooperative union at Spalato , 
Cooperative tion at aguas. 2... 2... c cece ec cc ccc cece ecu cvececececces 
Bosnia and Herzegovina: 
Serbian union 
Croat union 





1 Having 26,000 members. 
21918. 

31919. 

4 Having 220,000 members. 
’ Having 3,295 members. 

¢ Having 1,500 members. 


There is a strong movement, it is stated, to unite the whole agri- 
cultural cooperative organization of Yugoslavia into one big union. 
There are also signs that an attempt is being made to unite the 
Serb and Croat societies. ‘The cooperative movement in Yugo- 
slavia as a whole, that is to say, the agricultural cooperative move- 
ment, is changed from a movement dine chief object was to pre- 
serve Slav independence to a purely economic movement for the 
uplifting of the South Slav race.” 


Cooperation in Rumania. 


Cooperation in Rumania began with people’s banks, the first of 
which was established in 1891. These spread rapidly, increasing to 
1,027 in 1903 and to 2,901, with 584,632 members, in 1913. In the 
latter year, besides the people’s banks there were 23 productive 
societies with 1,601 members; 211 societies for production and sale, 
with 11,597 members; 271 farmers’ consumers’ societies, with 12,340 
members; and 364 societies for hiring land. All of these societies 
were under the supervision of the Government Central for People’s 
Banks. The cooperative banks were originally formed under the 
commercial law of Rumania, were independent of the Government, 
except for the inspection of their accounts, and could charge an 
unlimited rate of interest on loans. After the central was established 
a second type of bank was started and the old type gradually decreased 
to 277 in 1918. The new type of bank was under the direct control 
of the central which also fixed a limit on the rate of interest to be 
charged and the district from which the membership might be 
drawn. In 1918 there were 2,643 of these banks. A third type is 
how coming into existence, having unlimited liability and no paid-up 
capital; 46 of these had been formed in 1918. 


43447°—23-—16 [1121] 
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The type of Rumanian society which the author considers the most 
interesting is the soeiety for hiring land. “In Rumania the land y,; 
owned largely by great proprietors, some of whom owned very |arg 
estates,’’ which they let out to others to farm. 

Before the war there were 605 cooperative societies which |ease 
such land and parcel it out to their members, each member receiving 
his land not in one but in several separate plots. ’ 


Since the war there has been a great change in the land system of Rumania. Th, 
Government has confiscated 2,000,000 hectares [4,942,000 acres}, which it is going ty 












divide among the peasants. The land is being given free to the peasants, and the 
owners compensated by Government paper. As the bulk of the population arp 
farmers, the real compensation will come out of taxes paid largely by them. It hag 
further been enacted that mo individual may own more than 500 hectares [| 2355 






acres} of land. Asa result of this very drastic law a great many societies have }yeop 
brought to an end, and only about 160 societies remain, in place of the 605. This 
change has been accompanied by a new form of society, which, though not, properly 
speaking, cooperative, 1s interesting as a sign of the influence which the cooperative 
tenancy societies had gained. Since the State has taken over 2,000,000 hectares, it jg 
obvious that the work of dividing it up and satisfying individual claims will tak. : 
to complete, especially as the State is continuing the system of giving each man yer] 
lots. * * * Here the State has adopted the system of the cooperative socicties, 
Each group of peasants which is to be given confiscated land is compelled to form a 
cooperative society to divide and work the land temporarily until the State is able to 
make a permanent division. The word ‘‘cooperative’’ is quoted because (1) these 
societies are not voluntary associations, but compulsory ones; (2) they are not [ree tp 
choose their own committee and officers, but have a manager appointed and paid by 
the State. Even in the case of the old tenancy societies the State sometimes ! 



















power to interfere in the appointment of the manager, but only when the society has 
borrowed money from the Central. This temporary form of society does no!, asa 
rule, own machinery, etc.; it can act as a selling agent for the crops, but s:idom 
does so. There are now over 2,000 of these temporary societies, and the ( :ninl 
hopes to turn them into permanent societies, not for landholding, since that question 
is, for the time being, settled, but for ordinary agricultural productive purposes. It 





is likely that there will be a big development of cooperation as a result of thi- 


The status of the Central for Agricultural Societies in 1919 and 1920 
is shown below: 














MEMBERSHIP OF CENTRAL FOR AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN 1919 AND 
TYPE OF SOCIETY. 









[Leu at par=19.3 cents.} 












1919 












Type of society. Number Number; Paid-in | 
iated of mem- share 














































Dei. 
Marketing supply societies.......... 360 16,078 | 2,174, 460 592 29, 446 63, 500 
Marketing societies................++++-- 52 2, 500 45, 534 55 2,640 48, 242 
ND). son cover eves sebbeiee se oeesd 23 1,312} 106,713 24 1,340 15, 18 
Meine acilag on | tat| ‘wsm| | te “oa 
RRS Rll hs . 3, 8 8 

Dairies... ........... PPh Peer er sy ee il 592 14, 640 20 1,018 oe 
EEIEED «06 cccchocnsedeccsesce< 15 1,070 135, 400 16 1,095 11, Oso 
for exploitation of forests........ 222; 12,208 | 1,594,333 404.} 23,400 42, 716 
societies.........-.-..----- 21 896 | 145, 440 23] 1,260, = 213,880 

WE is. . <accbitechtttesi ss -<<>s 1783 |. 37,826 (24,472,840 | 11,224] 63,699 | ) 7, (08,01 













1 Thfs amount is not the exact total of the items, but is as given in the report. 
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Besides the centrals controlling the rural societies there is an 
ricultural ‘wholesale society in Bucharest; it was founded in 1908 
and now has 350 member societies. 

Before the war “‘urban cooperation was practically nonexistent in 
Rumania,” except for credit societies. By July, 1920, however, 
there were 64 credit societies, 295 consumers’ societies, and 65 pro- 
ductive societies in urban districts. 

To sum up, the great characteristic of the Rumanian cooperative movement is that 
it is State comtrolled and fostered to a degree unknown elsewhere in Europe and 
comparable only to India. This does not seem to have hindered, but rather to have 
helped, the actual ess of the movement, and it was very interesting to see the 
Government actually organizing societies such as the productive and farming societies, 
which in other countries are regarded as of a dangerously socialistic description. It is 
not possible for me to judge how far the paternal attitude of the State has helped or 
hindered the growth of the cooperative spirit. Looking at the matter from an outside 
point of view, it would seem likely that the movement in Rumania has not the spon- 
taneity whieh should characterize true cooperation, and that it must lean heavily on 
the State institutions. On the other hand, the educative work done by the centrals 
must be useful; and I found that, though all those interested in the movement desired 
its ultimate freedom from State control, even the most advanced thinkers on co- 
operation im Rumania agreed that the backward state of the peasantry made some 
outside help and control necessary. 


Latvia.” 


At THE end of 1921 the cooperative union of Latvia, ““Konsums,” 

had m affiliation 163 consumers’ societies, 81 agricultural socie- 
ties, 21 savings and credit banks, and 13 dairy societies, a total of 
278 societies. These societies had a combined membership of 
approximately 65,000. The wholesale department of the umion had 
sales during 1922 amounting to 186,871,451 rubles; the goods sold 
included. agricultural machinery, leather, iron, seeds, drugs, and 
manufactured fabrics. 

In addition, the department for the purchase of flax, linseed, and 
cereals had sales amounting to 110,909,779 rubles, while the sales of 
the exporting department reached the sum of 40,409,537 rubles. 

Net profits on the union’s transactions for the year amounted to 
85,102 rubles. 

Russia.* 


O* January 1, 1923, the mmoetiginen 3 of ‘‘Centrosoyus,”’ the central 

cooperative union of Russia, included 90 provincial and regional 
unions, 704 district unions, 27,409 consumers’ societies, with 42,000 
stores. Of these stores, 6,500 were situated in towns and industrial 


districts. The sales of “Centrosoyus’”’ during 1922 amounted to 


approximately 36,000,000 gold rubles ($18,525,600, par) as compared 
with 10,000,000 gold rubles ($5,146,000, par) in 1914. ‘The greater 
part of this trade—85 per cent—was done with cooperative organi- 
zations, from 13 to 14 per cent with State agencies, and only 1 or 2 
per cent with private slg The goods handled by the union were 
purchased mainly from the State, the next greatest amount, from 
cooperative organizations, and less than 13 per cent from private 
sources. 





* International Cooperative Bulletin, London, March, 1923, pp. 56, 57. 
‘Idem., pp. 53, 54. 
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The rural societies affiliated to ‘‘Centrosoyus”’ had an average coy. 
bined business of 8,675,649 gold rubles ($4,464,489, par) a montlriy 
1922. In addition the consumers’ societies in the towns had , 
business for the year of 11,596,000 gold rubles ($5,967,302, par). 


Ukrainia.* 


‘THE cooperative movement in Ukrainia dates from about 1859. 

By 1917 there were 4,873 local societies; in 1918 this numbe 
had increased to 14,350, and in 1920 to 16,225. Until 1920, while, 
large number of district unions had been formed among these societies 
there was no national body. In 1920, however, the All-Ukrainiay 
Cogpeusiave Union, ‘‘ Wukopspilka,”’ was formed. 

The union markets the agricultural products of its members and 
supplies them with general merchandise, and especially with agr. 
cultural machinery. On January 1, 1922, the union owned 724 indus. 
trial enterprises, including mills, leather, brick, and soap works 
cheese factories, printing establishments, jam factories, etc. t als 
controls certain large fisheries in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azo, 
Its transport bureau accepts orders for the transport of goods in the 
Ukraine, loading merchandise at the frontiers or in ports, storing 
goods in the warehouses. The bureau has warehouses and agencies 
at Kharkof, Kief, Odessa, Backhmut, and Sebastopol, and agencig 
at all the more important railway junctions and the capitals of the 
various Ukrainian Gavatninneita. 

The union maintains courses in cooperation, provides scholarships 
in the Ukrainian high schools, and owns two large libraries at Kie/ 
and Kharkof. 


4 International Cooperative Bulletin, London, March, 1923, pp. 63-64. 
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By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMIsSsSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


agri. admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
\dus- from the United States from July, 1922, to February, 1923. 
orks, #% The tabulations are presented according to the countries of last 
also permanent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occu- 
\zol. @™ pations, and States of future permanent or last permanent resi- 
1 the dence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admit- 
oring = under the we centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 
ncles MM 1922, to April 4, 1923. 

nies 

f them TS 1-—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1022, TO FEBRU- 


and ca following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 








ships 


Ki Arrivals. Departures. 
e 





Immi- : } oe 
immi- | United | : Non- “= 
grant | grant | States Aliens Emi- emi United Total 
aliens o- Boe r States | depar- 
aliens | citizens ? . grant |_;,; . 
Pe ad- aes rred. | ali - | aliens |citizens.| tures. 
mitted. _— , 
mitted. 





if = >) ee 41,241 | | 12, 001 22,279 | 1 

August, 1922. 2,7: 12,298 | 31,407| 1 9,051 | 21,364 | 40,863 
September, 1922 31 | 17,135 | 54,766) 1 | 9,734) 18,668 | 35,929 
October, 1922 ‘ 17,063 | 34,678 | 1 10,645 | 19,546 | 37,383 
1 mb 
1 
1 
1, 





, 7 38 | 16,006 | 53,069 | 83,903 


12,316 | 21,251 10,202 | 15,354 | 32,633 
December, 1922 33,932 | 10,052 | 16,720 | 10,673 | 15,761 | 34,591 
January, 1923 ; 9,480 | 15,654 | 7,270 | 16,120 | 27,622 
February, 1923 30, 8,642 | 20,217 | 6,050 | 21,257 | 30,101 


























330, 623 | 98,987 | 216, 963 | 11,826 | 658,399 | 62 79,721 181,139 | 323, 025 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ce pr: 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, FEB 
1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. 








Country. 
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‘qapte 3—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FEB- 
" RUARY, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 








7-_—o— 


| 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
a 


> . . 2 | 
Race or people. | July, 1922, 


| to Febru- 
| ary, 1923. 
j 


Bai | July, 1922, | 
| February, | {UY t9-e, 
ri , to Febru- 
oo ary, 1923. 


February, 
1923. 





African (black) : 3, 886 742 
Armenian : . ‘ 2,218 ; 61 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech). .. 2 5. 381 1. 288 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 1, 805 1, 433 
Chinese ; 2, 873 2, 900 
Croatian GENE SPOONING auido cc cc ccdatbbeccccccccnccceese 4.067 187 
Cubal. . ---ccceecece see cwincccee cee cenceee cess ccnecceees | 857 35 546 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 506 134 
Dutch and Flemish 354 3, 499 769 
East Indi 119 98 
Englis 3, 735 31, 849 ; 5, 682 
Finnis coee 2: 2, 502 281 
ehh, «. Man eeadthaakos ss abdehesoonss+sdpekennes 6 14,713 1, 34] 
Ger. . cogbce 660600 dhth db coc cdctpbedcccccccccececes 785 36, 828 1, 592 
Greek 3, 976 2, 458 
43, 471 35 
d 17, 445 ,15 
eee (SE Rennes dh ihc os ccccgotbeonrccssepscesens ; 8, 480 f 2,015 
Italian (south) : 34, 688 } 17, 279 
Japanese 3, 453 2, 163 
KOPTOAN . . - cPocccccc ccc es awcc ccc cece seecccccccsccopcces 62 41 
Lithuanian 1, 663 | § 1,048 
6 6,712 841 
31, 998 | j 1, 843 
13 k 6 
11, 760 | § 4, 425 
2, 383 2, 086 
1, 253 ‘ 858 
3, 126 1, 050 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 723 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)....... e 16, 695 
ae eee } Ts is LE tee, oni ‘ g | 18, 690 
2 | 6, 092 
Spanish 7 | 2, 260 
Spanish American , 1, 107 
Syrian 33 | 1, 042 
Turkish 216 g 89 
3 | 936 | 48 
West Indian (except Cuban) 4 2 | 774 434 
Other peoples 28 | 502 ‘ 222 


j 
2 
> 














Total 30,118 | 330,623 | 62, 165 
} 


TaBLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FEB- 
RUARY, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 














Immigrant. Emigrant. 


} 





July, 1922, 
to Febru- 
ary, 1923. 


Occupation. | July, 1922, | 


February, | 2 
1923. | to Febru- 


ary, 1923. | 


February, 
1923. 





Professional: 


— 


ODO WH © hh wre 


Clergy 
Editors 


_ 


Lawyers 

Literary and scientific persons 

Musicians 

Officials (Government) 

PRI aiiederdbscccevercovees saemenrintine stares 
Scul 





LSas 








pe Sa 
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ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTR) 
FEBRUARY, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923, BY OCCUPA TIONS. 































Immigrant. 














Occupation. 






February, 
1923. 








Skilled: 


ee 
ee ee ee 

tt te ee ee 
Oe ee 





eS RE | Sa ee 29 
Carpenters Ond JOimers. . . . 2... ek ewe cece ew ceee 730 
SOS SE IES a nan 3 
rata ahlittes rose detet>cocncschises seve 15 
ED. non cediteddnes ocdwiblcheosccei eb s'seae i 


Clerks and accountants.......................--.e-- 
EE So SS i ie Cees 





Engineers (locomotive, marine, snd stationary)... .. 220 
Furriers and fur workers....................-....-- 17 






| ee eee 
Iron and steel workers. ....................20eeeee: 


ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 

i ee ee ee ee ee 
ee 


Mechanics (not specified)................-...-..ee- 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)... ... 
i cwtigamauldlinds oéenodettneecesséobworerys 










UUUUENGE IN e ok. no ce bbdecnsaccnccevcsen 
RE EOS RE oe TE ee ens 
obo SEL Ah owns cacddoccccccechencesed 25 
ARR OE RR Sea Reames 33 
Ee SO es Ae 101 
REMC GO a ie TE: Se 50 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee 


Se ee 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


er ee 


eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


ee eee eee eee ee 


ORO RRR eee 


ee 


July, 1922, 
to Febru- 
ary, 1923. 















February, july, 1922, 
1923, > Febru. 
ary, 1923 




















































eee eee eeee 



















ee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


I guis 6 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamstefs................. 53 
a Pre 1,231 
TS SS SRD ae: 707 
ESE: SRE te AES URE PSES 116 
ND. ccvedathel ic ccechJddvcescncsbeecesss 19 
Dev dticnn dh sosk bub dbtiewsecocsasadeete 5, 348 
EE ES SS See 24 
EE EE) ee eee 597 
RT Tf RRL ETE aS 2,121 
OGher miiscelianeows. ois. 2... coda cc ccc ccccccccecs 1,35 


371 
15, 848 
7,984 
48,112 
230 

6, 424 
12; 239 





1 | \ 

8 | 59 

1 | j 
34 | ay 
73 | 1, 304 
5} 4 
2 | Mi 
1,176 | 26, 516 
2 6 
160 | 
109} 2.58 
131 | 2,211 



































—_- 


Alab: 
Alask 
Arizo 
Arka! 
Calife 
Color: 
Conn 
De lav 
Distri 
Floric 
(reorg 
Hawa 
Idaho 
Illinoi 
Indias 


South | 
Tennes 
Texas. 
Utah.. 
Vermo 
Virgini; 
Virgin | 
Washin 
West V 
Wiscon 
Wyomi 
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TasLe 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
AND LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, FEBRUA RY, 
1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 














Immigrant. Emigrant. 


| 
July, 1922, | July, 1922, 
February, to February, | to 
1923. | February, 1923. | February, 
1923 
' 








—_—_— 


i RNs Garey eps Sn. s 55s sas ows cocccccncsseccccbaccnsss } 296 
Alabama... 2 
5,954 
: 152 
Califor: Ce SPR Ctrd< eninn ta 6 odes écmaneasccces sc uamben 2; W 24,290 
Ed Fe a § Lae ieegdotesee< 1 , 060 
Connecticut ‘ 6, 546 
District of Columbia. : 1,013 
Florida | ; 1,861 
3 328 
, 759 
429 
;100 
3,074 
, 980 
» i 895 
Kentucky ; 355 
Louisiana : 758 
, 026 
,774 | 
23,778 | 

8,248 

, 183 

203 

2, 6&8 

YOY 
,178 | 





Co Co NO Ge tO 


> GO 





oe 


~. _ 
& DWT ee 








New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


New York 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakota 


Unio 


Pennsylvania 
Philippine Islands. 
Porto Rico ; 


Virgin Islands 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Nee. — 
“SIR OG toe ee Oe ww 





330, 623 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 5 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT AC™ OF MAY 19, 1921 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, "APP 


1922, TO APRIL 4, 1923. 


R 
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AS EXTENDED BY | 
OVED MAY ll, 


1922, 








Country or region of birth 


Annual 
quota. 


July 1, 1922, 


Admitted 
to Apr. 4, 
1923. 





iat chndckdegne shedbeadiehwune 
Armenia Pin .<ctoeeeesacesssbine eke 


SS SEE Th S.c0s<..d-phgege-<a-<h ume 


ee 
ee ee eee 


bin bitnsnscccccodedpsocsccnshqypese 
Switzerland .. ........-ccececee---sceceseee 


eee eee eeeee 















71, 561 








357 , 803 




















"1 After caaing from the annusl quota all admissions and pending cases for which quotas hav 


been gra 
. Axaual quota exhausted. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





California.’ 


[ie California Department of Labor and Industrial Relations was 
organized October 26, 1921.7 The act creating the department 
ich. 604 of the Laws of 1921) also provided that the eat a estab- 
ished body should ‘submit a report to the governor and the forty- 
i{th session of the legislature embodying a complete plan of reorgani- 
ation and departmentalization”’ of the activities carried on by this 
1 MiBtate labor and industrial agency. 
: The following is a summary of the required report: 
A careful study was made of the laws and powers of the depart- 
nent’s four divisions: (1) The industrial accident commission, 
2) the commission of immigration and housing, (3) the industrial 
elfare commission, and (4) the bureau of labor statistics. Graphs 
ere made and legal opinions as to possible sources of contact or 
onflict obtained. A special committee, on which each of the four 
ivisions had one representative, “found the claims of duplication 
id overlapping of activities to be without foundation and has 
lanned itimeraries of employees so that there would be the maxi- 
num of advantage to the State at a mimimum of cost.” 































5,007 
2, 


1, 1H 
1,18 


Inquiry in re Administrations in Other States. 


The department of labor and industrial relations made a survey 
f the expertences of certain other States in regard to the consoll- 
ation of their State departments. The National Association of 
anufacturers and the American Federation of Labor were requested 
) give their views as to the best method of labor law administration. 
her employers’ organizations and federations of labor in a number 
I States, and experts of national reputation were also asked for 
heir options on the problem. While the replies varied, “too close 
pncentration of power im administration of labor laws is generally 
mdemned, on the theory that some degree of representation to 
ployers and employees is preferable to the pulling and tugging 
either one group or the other to have its representative selected.” 
nother outstanding feature of the responses is the general approval 
| a separate department for the administration of workmen’s com- 
ensation and kindred legislation. 

In his reply to the department’s inquiry, Prof. John R. Commons 
ote, under date of July 5, 1922: 


I consider that the most important need for all is public-spirited and able people 
join in the administration of labor laws, and would under no circumstances advocate 
nsolidation on the mere doctrinaire belief in the efficiency of centralization. Then, 
ere 1s another danger in too much centralization, as shown in the experiences in 
iio and New York. It concentrates attacks upon the commission and tends to 
le Up partisan politics or organized capital and labor to control the commission. 








California. Department of labor and industrial relations. Report to Gov. Friend William Richardson 
i the members of the 45th session of the California Legislature. Sacramento, 1923. 
See MonTHLY LABOR Review, December, 1921, p. 188. 
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Findings and Recommendations. 


The cost to California’s treasury for the four divisions for one yea, 
approximated $584,015—‘‘not a large amount considering th, 
importance of the legislation to employers, employees, and the com. 
munity at large.” 

The commission of immigration and housing and the industria] 
welfare commission are served by certain representative Californians 
without salaries, and, in the case of the former body, without je 
diem for meetings. The remaining two divisions hive full-time 
members, three of whom are on the industrial accident commissioy 
the fourth serving as labor commissioner. 
It is pointed out that California has “one of the most complete 


compensation systems in the United States” and that the labo 
commissioner has supervision of about 50 general labor laws. The 
department’s representatives making the report add: “Our research 
into the experience of other States convinces us that California’s 


record in this respect is good and that it is superior to many other 
jurisdictions. ”’ 


Labor, capital, and the public at large are represented on three of 
the four divisions. The status of the industrial accident commis. 
sion in conformity with the constitutional amendment adopted by 
the voters of the State has been upheld by the courts. 


The report finally recommends the continuance of the plan of 
departmentalization which was outlined by the legislature of 1921, 
as in two divisions of the department the State is receiving certain 
important services without salary costs. 


n no other State investigated was there found “a department 
functioning like the commission of immigration and housing, and the 
roper supervision of immigrants and the prevention of tenement- 
Soe conditions during this period of California’s development wil 


be reflected in the enrichment of our common citizenship during the 
years to come.” The report also declares that the industrial welfare 
commission’s present work for women and minors is different from 
that done in other jurisdictions investigated by the California !abo 
officials. 

It is recommended that the department’s four divisions be located 
under one roof in the downtown section of San Francisco, that close 
cooperation may be made possible. 





Indiana. 


"THE following statement regarding the inspections made and order 

issued for the year ending September 30, 1922, by the Indian 
Department of Women and Children is taken from the report of that 
office for the above-mentioned period: 


Inspections and orders. 
Cities in which inspections were made..............---.--ss+ee0+--- 177 
PIRNS TIBDOCEOD. ..-.. 2.» vin = sncme-wsncencacccepeenacecesccceneseces 932 
Plants visited but not inspected.................----------eeeeeeee- 3 
Men employed in plants inspected.................---------------- 54, 101 
Women employed in plants inspected. .............-.+------------ 20, 923 
Boys under 16 and girls under 18 years of age. ..............-.----- 3, 002 
Orders and recommendations issued. ...............+.2..-.-4.----- 3, 535 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 


The orders issued covered the following subjects: 


GeMtING-- <2 ee cee esnnccececcces BOGE TA Beancie cs obee 5 sin vine os ene de 463 
LightiNg..-----.n--eereseceenseee Oe BE UENO So casasdccheccegeneees 47 


Cisssconesecdecassscccs 121 | Under 14 years of age............ 21 
ee ere yee SIG P CaptiMentee si. s ccc ces 1, 055 
General working conditions... ... 400 | Prohibited occupations........... 39 
PettiNG Bere chains <P eninemsevicicie we Sf RP eee ae eee 375 





Register and license............. 54 


Special commendatory letters were sent to 53 employers because 
of the excellent working conditions in their establishments. 

Excerpts from other parts of the report of the department of 
women and children are published in the sections of this number of 
the Montuty Lasor Review which are devoted to the subject 
matter of such excerpts. 








New Hampshire. 


THERE seems to be an increasing sentiment for a 48-hour working 

week for woman and child employees in manufacturing estab- 
lshments in New Hampshire’s manufacturing centers, according to 
the introduction to the fourteenth biennial report of the bureau 
of labor of that State, for the period ending June 30, 1922. This 
matter will again be brought before the legislature, which on taking 
up the question should, the commissioner thinks, consider the de- 
srability of a Federal 48-hour law for women and children in manu- 
facturing establishments. Such a law, he declares, would standardize 
the working hours of women and children throughout the country and 
would tend to silence the argument of unfair competition because of 
the varying legislation on the hours of labor of women in those States 
which have not yet enacted a 48-hour law. 

The labor commissioner suggests that workmen’s compensation, 
nininum wage for women, the extension of the public employment 
service, industrial rehabilitation, one day’s rest in seven, employment 
insurance, and old-age pensions are subjects worthy of the new legis- 
lature’s careful consideration. ! 

Factory inspection.—During the biennium the inspectors visited 
1898 plants and made 14,713 recommendations. The 1921 legisla- 
ture amended the factory inspection act and included commercial 
and mercantile establishments which added greatly to the labor com- 
missioner’s duties. As provided in the amendment, a woman fac- 
tory inspector was appointed who during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922, visited 697 mercantile establishments and made 792 recom- 


mendations tending to promote the welfare of the employees in such 
establishments. 
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Pennsylvania.° 


Tl 

‘THE Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania is makino vl 
a survey of the welfare activities of industrial plants in the State HR” 

It is proposed to compile a directory of personnel departmenis jy 
Pennsylvania for the use of both employers and the departmen: of 
labor and industry. The questionnaire for this survey was prepared Di 
by the advisory council on women and children and was approved ij repo! 
by the industrial board at its January meeting. the s 
tered 
patio 


and { 






































Work of the Bureau of Inspection. 


There were 112,746 mspect.ons made in 1922, of which 88,340 were 
regular inspections in accordance with the block system plan and Hi enoo 
24,406 were special inspections. The reported violations for the yea & 
numbered 8,817; the prosecutions, 284. ——— 

According to the records of the division of accident inspection 
there were 1,890 fatal industrial, public service, and mine accilents 
in 1922 compared with 1,924 in 1921, a reduction of 1.8 per cent. 
The industrial accidents alone, however, not including mine acci- 
dents, numbered 732 in 1922 compared with 644 im 1921, an incicase 


of nearly 14 per cent. 1 year... 
Report on Conditions at Huntingdon, syears 


A special committee com of the chairman of the safety Btn. 
standards committee of the industrial board, the ehief inspector, Bi". 
another inspector, and the department’s official photographer made Hye. 
an investigation on December 21, 1922, of the Huntingdon Reforma er" 
tory with special reference to the guarding of machinery in the insti- 
tution’s worksho Conditions were found to be “deplorable.” 
The boys were being worked continuously approximately eight |iouns #7), 
a day under the supermtendence of a yaaed whose position enabled BB ihe po! 
him to overrule any orders other than those relating to mechanism Rj. <},., 
issued by the plant manager and the foreman. 


To 


Ha 


The boys ran great risk of having their hands injured im operating = 
certain machines. The shop manager admitted that several times rv 
since the erection of the machine inmates had lost parts of their hans. Ase 


The secretary of the industrial board in reporting on these cond tions Leg 
to the secretary of the department of public welfare conclude! his 12g 
letter as follows: Har 


T feel that the industrial board should bring this information to the attention of 









the department of public welfare and the legislative advisers of the new eo: ernot Of t 
so that these boys might. be in some way for the lossof their hands. It@ For 
does not seem fair to take away a boy’s liberty, put. him im a penal institution, wich HRO0f this 
this institution is, injure him and his earning capacity for life and send him out \:ncom- pation: 
pensated when he reaches the end of his term. The mechanical device that will lioik ; 
prevent the crushing of any more hands was approved by the chief factory ins)ec tor eg rhe 
as one of the best he had ever seen. The plant manager and foreman agro! that MBService 


within two weeks every machine in the plant would be so equipped. The cel 
factory inspector arranged with one of his own inspectors to check up at the end ol 
two weeks to see whether or not these devices are installed, also expressed hi!sc!! 2 
being desirous of stopping the operation of the machines at the expiration of t/t time 
if the said devices have not been installed. 





'P vania. t of labor and industry. Labor and Indust Harrisburg, February- 
saat ae Departmen ry ry, 
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The secretary of the department of public welfare has replied to 
this communication, reporting “that the matter is being handled 
yith a View to some action being taken.” 


Three Years of Rehabilitation Work. 


During the three years ending January 1, 1923, 3,023 persons 
reported, as disabled and residing in Pennsylvania have been offered 
the services of the.State bureau of rehabilitation, 2,279 have regis- 
red with the bureau, and 1,014 have been placed in suitable oecu- 
pations, many thus placed having been given both school training 
and training on the job. 


yHooL AND OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY OF PERSONS REGISTERED WITH BUREAU 
OF REHABILITATION. 








Number in age group— 

1D eel Skilled | Num- 

— or semi-| ber reg- 

. Over | *: | skilled. | istered. 
41-50. | “50. | 





Years in school. 


Under | 91-36 eles 
| 
} 
| 


21. 








——— 





| 
Mover GISGUi ads 5+ cde debuts oe ttel<oc cok = | 
veg | | 


12 
42 

67 

} | &5 
53 | 5 5 | : 123 | 
73 | 163 
65 | 194 
65 | 5 50 | 270 
32 114 
40 | : 134 
30 | ; 138 








616) 544) | 1,415 | 


J } 





The character of the disabilities of the 2,279 persons registered at 
the rehabilitation. bureau, for the three years ending January 1, 1923, 
is shown in the following list: 

Arm, leg 5 
SEES SE SFr eae pee 52 
Vision: 

One eye 

Both eyes 
: Hearin 
Hand, arm 2 | General disability 
Hand, leg 2 | Miscellameous................. 245 





Of the 2,279 persons registered, only 53 were females. 

For the same three-year period 1,448 closed cases were reported. 
Of this number, as stated above, 1,014 were placed in suitable occu- 
pations. Among the remaining 434 cases, 44 persons were not 
tligible, 7 not susceptible of rehabilitation, 167 rejected the bureau’s 
service, and 21 died. There were 105 other closed cases. 
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South Carolina. 


[FDURING 1922 the South Carolina manufacturing industries as , 
whole tried “to adhere strictly to all the laws affecting then 
and few prosecutions were necessary,” according to the chief inspec. 
tor’s statement in the fourteenth annual report of the commissione; 
of agriculture, commerce, and industries of that State for 1922. Th. 
inspector also reported that the textile mills were in a healthfy| 
condition in 1922 and in a better financial position than in the pre. 
ceding year. Labor in the period covered by the report was plentify), 
there was no general wage reduction, and the mills were lon vorins 
to make the working conditions of their employees ideal. . 
For several years there had been a law forbidding employees jin 
textile plants to work over 60 hours per week. An amendment of 
this law by the 1922 legislature reduced the permitted working hours 
to 55 per week. The inspectors have found some confusion regarding 
the interpretation of the law restricting working hours for mills run 
ning at night. It is believed that the legislation should be made 
more explicit by specifying the maximum hours of work allowed in 
a single night and also o defining what is meant by “a night.” 

The present sanitary condition of the mills is reported as better 
than at any other period in the department’s history. A few of the 
mills, however, still use obsolete sanitary systems and consequently 
have much difficulty in keeping them in proper condition. It is 
suggested that the existing law for the regulation of sanitation in 
mills should be amended so as to eliminate all doubts as to its appli- 
cation in any establishment. Very gratifying progress has been made 
Py the mills in the matter of installing sanitary drinking fountains. 

e inspector reports that only a few mills are using covered recep- 
tacles for water. 

It was found that in many mills the floors are scrubbed while thie 
machines are in operation. This practice is very dangerous, as the 
soap, other cleaning materials, and water make the floors slippery. 
In some of the plants the floors are scrubbed at night when ile 
machinery is not running, which the department considers “an cx- 
cellent plan.”’ The moving parts of the machinery in some mills are 
not properly guarded, and the inspector suggests that this matter 
should be regulated by law. 

Since the Federal child-labor law was declared unconstitutional, 
and the Federal inspectors were withdrawn from their work in con- 
nection with this act, the responsibility for the enforcement of the 
State law has substantially increased. The State legislation is not 
so strict as the Federal statute was, the Federal Government requiring 
a child to be of a minimum height and weight, although of age to 
secure a working certificate. The State law has no such provision, 
and some of the mills have employed children to whom the Federl 
inspectors would not grant permits. In 1922 the number of children 
working in the mills was decreased by 544, and at the time of the 
transmittal-of the report, January 1, 1923, there were no childret 
under the age of 14 employed and only 2,433 between 14 and |. 
‘Children below 14 years of age, however, have been found in the 
mills. In some cases they were helping their parents and wer 


rs) 


receiving no pay. It is believed that this practice is contrary to ‘ 
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spirit of the law and should be stopped. According to the attorney 
seneral, however, it is not regarded as a violation of the law for a 
child under 14 to work merely as an accommodation and assistant 
to a parent or others without compensation and without a contract 
with the mill. 

It is suggested that the child-labor law be amended (1) to provide 
that the presence in a textile plant of any child under 14 years of 
age ‘be considered prima facie evidence of its employment there;” 
») to include children working in any style of mercantile or manu- 
facturing establishment; and (3) to prohibit any children below 16 
years of age from working on passenger or freight elevators in manu- 
facturing plants, mercantile establishments, or public buildings. 

Recommendation is made that the present four which prohibits 
woman employees from working over 12 hours per day and over 60 
hours per week in mercantile establishments be amended so as to fix 
the maximum working hours at 10 in a single day and 55 in a week. 
The law as it now stands fails to define ‘‘a woman employee.” Ac- 
cording to a ruling of the attorney general a woman employed in a 
mercantile Satablichmmesit who has no contract or receives no money 
for her services does not violate the law when she works over the 
hours permitted therein. It is hoped that the matter will be clarified 
by amending the law. 

‘Practically all the mercantile establishments within the depart- 
ment’s jurisdiction have endeavored to provide comfortable seats for 
their employees. The sanitary conditions in these stores are reported 
as good, and many conveniences are being provided for the workers. 

The following is a summary of industrial statistics for the State: 
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The actual sum of the items in the former column is $231,684,018 and 


~ 
— 
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are given 


lucts 


of annual prox 


1 The grand totals for capital invested and value 


of those in the latter column, $244,342,665. 
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Tennessee. 


HE total number of employees in the 2,261 establishments inspected 
in Tennessee during 1922 was 103,095. Of those over 16 years 
of age 70,523 were males and 31,805 females. In addition there were 
“7 workers under 16 years of age, 329 of whom were males and 438 
females. The foregoing figures. are taken from the tenth annual 
report of the Tennessee Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection 
for the year ending December 31, 1922. Inspectors from this bureau 
visited 118 cities and 63 counties. The appointment of an extra 
inspector was authorized by the last legislature in order that every 
industry could be visited by an inspector at least once a year. 

Of the 1,006 orders issued in 1922 concerning workroom conditions, 
787 were complied with, the compliance dates of 9 were not due, 4 
orders were canceled and 206 were still pending at the time the 
tabulations for the report were made. 

There was considerable progress in safety and sanitation in 1921. 
Further improvement in safeguarding machinery and in providing 
lockers, toilets, and shower baths is reported for 1922. The inspection 
bureau has had “splendid cooperation”’ from employers who are now 
realizing, from a safety as well as an economic viewpoint, the advan- 
tages of safeguarding their workers. The report emphasizes the 
special importance of ventilation in laundries, newspaper and printing 
plants, and in woodworking and metal-working establishments. 





West Virginia.‘ 


HE following statistics of manufactures in West Virginia in 1920 
and 1921 reflect the State’s industrial importance. It should 
be noted that nearly twice as many plants reported in 1921 as in 1920. 
, 1920. 1921. 
Total number of plants reporting 522 1, 030 
Total capital invested $82, 477,591.94 $363, 145, 947. 64 
Total value of product , 572, 762.65 $328, 573,078.77 
Total paid in wages $50, 325, 587. 37 80, 794. 70 
Total number of employees 36, 107 72, 144 
Average yeasty’ waa $1, 394. 00 $1, 293. 00 
Average number of days in operation 285 277 
Inspectton.—During the biennium closing December 31, 1922, there 
as a steady increase in the number of workshops and factories in the 
State. The majority of these new industrial enterprises are small, 
although several large factories have been established in West 
te because of its remarkable resources, particularly fuel. 
e following figures on factory inspection are given for 1921 and 
1922: : 
1921. 1922. 
Number of factories inspected 1, 706 1, 965 


Number of employees . 65,798 91,920 
Number of factories in which orders were issued. ................ 680 594 


Number of orders issued 1, 217 1, 180 


Improvement in factory construction and equipment is reported in 
the case of new establishments. Architectural plans for industrial 


——_. 





‘West Virginia. Bureau oflabor. Biennial report, 1921-22. Charleston, 1922. 
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buildings show that much consideration is being given to such matter 
as the adequacy of toilets, lockers, wash rooms, ventilation, and othe, 
conveniences. Furthermore, the inspectors without recourse to eo); 
procedure have been inducing the occupants of old buildings to inst) 









modern equipment for the welfare of their employees. Out-of-dat, 

and worn machinery is seldom moved into ae built factories. 
The bureau of labor can not ascertain the definite results of jj 

inspection work, as accident data are not reported to that office 





The report recommends that a law be enacted which would make 
such reports imperative. 

There is very little illness among factory workers in West Virginia 
which can be regarded as the outcome of unhealthful working places, 
The bureau of labor has contended, however, that ‘‘compensatioy 
should be extended to include the man or woman who becomes j|| 
from improper ventilation, insufficient heat during cold weather, oy 
other causes traceable to their daily vocations and surroundings. ’ 

The report calls attention to the unprogressiveness of West Vir. 
ginia in failing to enact a law on boiler construction, inspection, and 
examination and also to the fact that there are no State building 
regulations. Nor is there any legal provision requiring first-aid 
equipment in the different industries. The factory inspectors, how- 
ever, have requested all plants employing labor to keep such an equip- 
ment on hand and the report suggests that establishments with 1(\/ 
or more employees should have, m addition to first-aid equipment, 
an emergency room where injured or ill employees could be treated 

Industrial housing.—There has been great improvement in the 
housing conditions in the industrial centers of the State and numerous 
commodious dwellings have been erected for the workers brought into 
West Virginia by employers who have recently established themselves 
within its borders. e building activity in nearly all of the cities of 
West Virginia in 1922 has relieved the crowded condition of homes. 

Industrial directory.—Early in 1922 the bureau issued an industrial 
directory, listing some 1,800 establishments and giving their respec- 
tive locations, products, and number of employees. This publica- 
tion was sent to every manufacturer in West Vinrinis: Numerous 
requests were received for copies both from within and without the 
State. Many commendatory letters were also received regarding 
this pamphlet. | 

age collections.—Although there is no law providing for the col- 
lection of wages by the bureau of labor, it collected several hundred 
dollars in 1922 for workers who applied for assistance with reference 
to wage claims. The chief cause of the difficulties of workers in this 
connection is that they leave their jobs before pay day or direct that 
their wages be forwarded to a certain place and leave before their pay 
arrives. In afew cases controversies over wages have ensued, ut 10 
most instances the bureau has been able to collect the sums due ‘0! 
services. . is 

Other data from this report are published in the sections 0! (is 
issue of the Monruaty Lasor Review which deal with employment 
and unemployment and women and children in industry. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Changes in Personnel in Labor Offices of Ohio and New York.' 
ME- O. W. Brack has succeeded Mr. W. J. Biebesheimer as chief of 


the division of labor statistics of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Ohio, and Mr. Richard J. Cullen has been appointed 
deputy industrial commissioner of New York State, to take the place 
of Mr. Martin H. Christopherson. 





Change in Personnel of Virginia Industrial Commission. 


HE governor of Virginia has appointed Mr. Bolling H. Handy, of 
Bristol, as a member of the industrial commission of that State 


gto succeed Mr. C. A. McHugh, who died on April 2, 1923. 





Labor Commission in Haiti.” 


N December, 1922, the Haitian Council of State decided to create 

a commission on labor and the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes (Commission du Travail et de lV Amelioration du 
Sort des Classes laborieuses) to study all questions relating to produc- 
tion, reestablishment of credit, cooperation, migration of workers, etc. 
This commission, which has already been appointed, will also gather 
statistics on these subjects and make suggestions to the council of 
state and the administration. 





National Research Council Committee on Immigration.* 


A COMMITTEE to coordinate and develop plans for the scientific 

study of immigration was appointed last fall by the National 
Research Council. The members of this recently formed organiza- 
tion are: Chairman, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of the depart- 
ment of industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation; Prof. 
Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, from the American Economic 
Association; Prof. Howard L. McBane, of Columbia University, from 
the Political Science Association; and Prof. William F. Ogburn, of 


Columbia University, from the American Statistical Association and 


the American Sociological Society. 


‘Letter dated Mar. 10, 1923, from the secretary-treasurer of the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada. 

* Le Matin, Port-au-Prince, Dec. 5 and 21, 1922. 

* Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1923, Concord, pp. 674, 675. 
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Recommendation for Compulsory Publication of Labor Turmover. 


‘HE only remedy for ignorance of labor turnover and the resulting 

expense to the individual business or industry and the com, 
munity is the persistent bringing of the facts in the matter to pubj; 
attention. This could be done by legally requiring employers {) 
publish annual or semiannual reports on labor turnover. The above 
suggestions are made by Mr. Edward Thomas in an article entit|e, 
“Compulsory publication of labor turnovers” in Management [!y0}. 
neering for August, 1922. 

According to Mr. Thomas, such reports would not substantially 
increase the present burdens of employers. He also believes tha} 
the laws making the publication of these data compulsory should 
include a general definition of labor turnover. 



















Preparation of Agenda of 1923 International Labor Conference.’ 







A’ THE seventeenth session of the governing body of the Inter. 
national Labor Organization, which was held at Geneva, JJanv- 
ary 30, 1923, it was decided that the following questions shoul! be 
laced upon the agenda for the fifth meeting of the International 
abor Conference, the opening date of which has been set for October 
18, 1923: 
The utilization of workers’ leisure. 
The equality of treatment of national and foreign workers in respect to workmen's 


compensation. ; 
The 24 hours’ weekly rest period in glass works where processes are continwo)is. 


















Labor University Founded in Paris. 


‘THE organization of a labor university by the French Confe:era- 
tion of Labor’ (Confédération Générale du Travail) and the Union 
+ of Confederated Syndicates of the Seine is announced in La Journée 
i Industrielle, February 25-26, 1923. The university is founded for 
. the purpose of providing social and technica! education for the work- 
. ers, in order that they may be informed as to their rights and respon- 
i! sibilities. 
1! The work of the labor-university will be divided into the following 
sections: Trade-union school; clubs for study and trade-union action. 
cooperative school; popular university (arts, sciences, literature, 
social education); sports and hygiene; child education; teclinical, 
professional, and economic education; office of information and 
statistics; social and labor (professionnel) law. 
















4 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 9, 1923, pp. 4-7 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 


Indian Factory Statistics for 1921. 


HE Labor Gazette (Bombay) for February, 1923 (pp. 15, 16), 
quoting from a recently published report on factory statistics of 
India, states that the number of factories in 1921 subiect to the 
Indian factories act showed an increase of 7 per cent as compared 
with those in operation during 1920. The total number of factories 
during 1921 was 4,080 as against 3,804 in 1920. The increase was 
apparent in every district but was greatest in Burma, where it reached 
isper cent. The most noticeable increases in the number of factories 
js regards classes of industries were in the engineering workshops 
(160 to 208), in rice mills (599 to 687), and in iron, steel, and brass 
foundries (35 to 44). 

The average number of workers employed daily was 1,263,658 in 
1921 as compared with 1,238,725 in 1920, an increase of 2 per cent. 
Of these, 353,280 were employed in the Bombay Presidency and 
465,412 in Bengal, these two Provinces together employing nearly 
two-thirds of all the factory labor in India. Four per cent of the 
yorkers in the Bombay Presidency were children, 19 per cent women, 
and 77 per cent men. 

Sunday was a holiday in 1,798 of the factories. Inspections were 
not made in 1,195 of the 3,962 factories which operated throughout 
the year. The total number of accidents rose from 5,767 in 1920 to 
7,006 in 1921, a percentage increase of 21 per cent. Convictions for 
offenses under the factories act decreased from 468 in 1920 to 55 in 
i921. This unusually large decrease in convictions is said to have 
been due to the fact that in some Provinces employers were given a 
reasonable time in which to remedy deficiencies shown by inspection 
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CaLirorNniA.—Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. Report to Gov Friend 
William Richardson and the members of the 45th session of the California Legislatyr ae 
Sacramento, 1923. 7 pp. 


















Extracts from this report are published on pages 245 and 246 of this issue of the = ‘ 
Montaty Lasor Review. creat 
—— Department of Public Works. Division of land settlement. Report (to accompany the ae 

the first biennial report of that department). Part V. Sacramento, 1922. 68 yy. ceases 
Titus. ” what | 

The report covers the results accomplished by the State policy of land settlement ax IE Pha8e 
shown in the settlements which were started at Durham and Delhi a few years avo ani Mm 2 {0® 
which have been briefly commented on from time to time in the issues of the Mon ruy i Be2* 
Lasor Review. That these experiments in State-aided ownership of small holdings Hi — 2 
have added to the State’s wealth is shown by the fact that the Durham settlers haye “ 
already invested more than $400,000 of their own money in buildings, leveling land, e, 
and planting orchards, while the Delhi settlers have put $500,000 of their private MM. "7 
capital into farms to which the State holds title. Durham has a surplus of $142,000 - ? 
Delhi, of $250,000. The applications now on file for Delhi farms which will be put nfo 
sale during the winter 1922-23 give indication that all will be purchased. wii. 
—— Industrial Accident Commission. Report from July 1, 1921, to June $80, 192) - 

Sacramento, 1922. 123 pp. Extn 

A review of this report based on an advance summary was given in the Monruty Sane 
Lasor Review for January, 1923 (pp. 170-172). ry 
Inuino1s.—Board for Vocational Education. Types of courses in industrial education —_ 

aided by the State. Springfield, August, 1922. 28 pp. Bulletin No. 23. Ean 

Among the industrial courses which the Illinois State Board for Vocational Educa- Extre 
tion is willing to assist local public school authorities to finance are: General part-time fam “2° 
courses; part-time trade extension course for plumbers; slack-season courses: general 2ST ' 
industrial course in building trades, in machine trades, and in auto-mechanivcs: par'- Revd 
time trade extension classes for apprentices. ‘ axe 
InpiANA.—Industrial Board. Department of Women and Children. Report for vf 

year ending September 30, 1922, including a report on Indiana canneries. Reprinted NItED 
from yearbook. Indianapolis, 1923. 33 pp. Pre 

Extracts from this report are published on pages 246 and 247 of this issue of the umn 

I 


MontTuiy Laspor REVIEW. 





MassacHusetts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the statis- De 
tics of manufactures for the year 1920. Boston[1922?]. sxlivi, 170 pp. ioe 
The returns from the State census of 1920 compiled in this publication cover |!) , ion 
manufacturing establishments of Massachusetts, which in that year produced goods eee 
with an aggregate value of $4,370,276,822 and employed on an average 695,53. wage act 
earners. ries 
New Hampsuire.—Bureau of Labor. Biennial report for fiscal period ending J7¢ °!, i The B 
1922. Concord, 1922. 71 pp. Hoover j 
More than one-half of this publication is a directory of factories, mills, an‘ Wot Bboy the 
shops, arranged according to industries. Extracts from certain other parts of th Mibentpa) } 
report are published on page 247 of this issue of the MonrHiy LaBor REVIEW. Bioniatic, 
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New Mexico.—Inspector of Coal Mines. Annual report for the year ending October 31, 
1922. Albuquerque [1922]. 67 pp. 


During the year covered by the report there were 11 fatal and 452 nonfatal accidents. 
The daily average of men employed was 2,469 miners, 1,048 day men and 30 boys in 
the mine and 946 day men and 31 boys on top. The mines worked an average of 
901.9 days during the year. 

New YorK.—Department of Labor. Industrial code rules (as amended) relating to the 
construction, guarding, equipment, maintenance and operation of elevators, dumb- 


waiters, escalators, hoists and hoistways, in factories and mercantiie establishments, 
effective March 1, 1923. [New York, 1923.| 59 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 


Qu1o.—Department of Education. Division of Americanization. Adult education in 
Ohio. Columbus, 1923. 28 pp. Americanization bulletin No. 3. 

In accordance with the provisions of an act passed by the State legislature in 1921, 

creating a division of Americanization as a part of the State department of education, 

the department undertook the establishment, support, and operation of schools and 


any HE classes for adult immigrants. The publication listed above gives a brief account of 
P?. Zi vhat has been accomplished up to date in organizing and carrying on this important 
ot as fa Phase of education. It shows the need of such training, outlines the difficulties met 
ani aa 2 financing the classes, and discusses the local reaction to the efforts of the depart- 
-HLy ag Dent in this field. 
‘ings Ml —— Department of Industrial Relations. Division of labor statistics. Union scale of 
| me wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1922. Columbus, December 15, 1922. 
¥ 4 a PP- . . . . , 
aah This report includes wage scales in force in 16 cities in the State on the date above 
‘Vale iM indicated in bakeries, the building, metal, and printing trades (book, job, and news- 
aN papers), and transportation (street railways), and also for teamsters, chauffeurs, sta- 
‘| Ol Gl tionary engineers, and stationary firemen. 
Soura CAROLINA.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Labor 
division. Annual report, 1922. Columbia, 1923. 121 pp. , 
Extracts from this report. are published on pages 250 to 252 of this issue of the 
THLY Bl Monroty Lasor Review. 
tion A DENNESSEE.—Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Annual report, 1922. 
as Nashville [1922]. 101 pp. 
Lal Extracts from this report are published on page 253 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
per lasorn REVIEW. 
neral Ma Vest Virernta.—Bureau of Labor. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Charleston, 1922. 
159 pp. 
art- ‘ ; - oa 
Extracts from this report are published on pages 253 and 254 of this issue of the 
Monraty Lasor Review. 
» the . : , . . 
nid uN@EeD Srates.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Pe coy ie on farm occupancy, ownership, and tenancy, 1922, by Charles L. 
+ the Stewart. ington, March, 1923. 8 pp., mimeographed. 

This report is reviewed on page 38 of this issue of the Montuiy Labor Review. 
statis Department of Commerce. Business eycles and unemployment. Report and recom- 
a mendations of a committee of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. Wash- 
0.262 ington, 1928. 30pp. Elimination of waste serves. 

” A summary of this report is given on pages 188 and 189 of this issue of the MonTHLYy 
@7OOUs 
al BOR REVIEW. 
| wag 


— Bureau of Standards. Recommended minimum requirements for small dwelling 
construction. Report of Building Code Committee. Washington, 1923. 108 pp. 

The Building Code Committee, organized in May, 1921, was appointed by Secretary 
loover to take up the whole subject of building codes in the United States and see 
ow the situation might be improved. In appointing it he stressed the neeed of a 
entral body to examine and test the building laws of the country, to decide on what 
‘gulations best meet the needs of the industry, to prepare recommendations for 
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standard practice, and to issue these from time to time in such form that they mje}; 


Nagy : “tie : ‘ , BEA 
be easily incorporated into municipal ordinances. This report contains the {)); é 
series of recommendations prepared in pursuance of this policy. Th 
The committee state that they devoted themselves first to the subject of siq\j inclu 
dwellings because of the pressing need for increased production of such builditcs +, the ¥ 
meet the housing needs of the country. The recommendations deal with acjy) ¥& jabor 
structural requirements, with the thickness of walls, the quality of brick and morjay, worke 
the stresses permissible for structural timbers, party and division walls, and the |i. 3 
Some of the requirements are less rigid than those imposed by existing codes, bu) jhe d 
committee feel that they are sufficiently strict to insure safety, durability, and utility. E 
They are based on the assumption that good materials and good workmanship wi!| }. Thi 
used throughout, and that inspection will be careful and thorough. The relaxation 1913, 
in standards renders adequate and competent inspection absolutely essential. ance é 
The committee emphasize the fact that these recommendations are in no sense {i)]. laws, 
Many of the injustices and discrepancies of existing building codes result from accid 
delay in their revision to meet changing conditions. It is planned that whenever HJ (avai 
changes in the building art or in the conditions to which buildings are exposed are S. 
reliably established these national recommendations will be altered at intervals ( The 
take account of them. In this way it is hoped that best assistance may be rendered by tl 
those responsible for revision and enforcement of local ordinances. vr r 
Unirep Strates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings 0/ ti) - 
Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of th, now 
Inited States and Canada, held at Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. Washington, Hj pessia 
1928. 158 pp. Bulletin No. 323. Miscellaneous series. examp 
An account of this convention appeared in the Monraty Lasor Review for July, Mi cern tl 
1922 (pp. 189-192). buy 
—— —— Children’s Bureau. Child labor and the work of mothers in the beet fields of 19: 
Colorado and Michigan. Washington, 1923. v, 122 pp. Bureau publica OF th 
No. 115. dents i 


A summary of this report is given on pages 161 to 165 of this issue of the Moy riiy = 
LaBor REVIEW. Ms 
—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metallurgical \ orks This 


in the United States during the calendar year 1921, by Wm. W. Adams. Washingion, By. « ) 
1923. 81 pp. Technical paper 327. le fo 


A summary of this report appears on page 194 of this issue of the Monruty |.\s0x Qe 

REVIEW. ment b’ 

Official—F oreign Countries. ® pect 

= prices, 

AusTRALiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Statement showing minimum rates of Hg 

wage and ordinary hours of labor fe adult male workers in Sydney and Melbourve, the 

Australia, December 31, 1922. elbourne, Feb. 1, 1923. 9 pp., mimeographed ayer 

This statement is reviewed on pages 124 and 125 of this issue of the MonTuHiy | (50% i 
REVIEW. 

ments ¢ 

—— (New Soutn WateEs).—Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial (07! te. Bho situt, 
Compendium of awards and industrial agreements in force December 31, 19’). 

Sydney, January, 1923. 499 pp. Special supplement. CEYLON 


gen 


—— (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report containing list of soc 
ties, etc., to 30th September, 1922, and financial and numerical statements (0 (ie brie 









year 1921. Brisbane, 1922. current 
Contains a list of the friendly societies, building societies, and industrial and pro\l- BBDexy,, 
dent societies in existence September 30, 1922, and statistical statements regar|ing Fin, 
the condition and work of the societies during 1921. The n 
— (Sovurm Avusrraa).—{Statistical Department.| Statistical register, 1° '-/! M durix 
Adelaide, 1921. {Various paging. | Workers 
Data given bearing upon labor include number of men employed in the 111108 MMprevious 
industry, average weekly wages paid adults in various industries, 1913 to 192). a0! Mjemployr 





the latest decisions (1921-22) of the wages boards under the industrial code 0! !92". 
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Berc1uM.— Ministere de I’ Industrie et du Travail. Inspection du Travail. Rapports 

annuels de Vinspection du travail. 22me année (1921). Brussels, 1922. 332 pp. 
The annual report of the factory-inspection service of Belgium for the year 1921 
includes the reports of the chief inspectors of the different Provinces in regard to 
the work of the inspection service in application of the laws on accidents, hours of 
labor, work of women and children, Sunday rest, and the health and safety of 
worke rs. 

—_— —— Office de I’ Assurance et de la Prévoyance Sociales. Rapport sur la réparation 
des dommages resultant des accidents du travail pendant les années 1912-1918-1920. 
Brussels, 1922. 344 pp. 

This report covers the work of the accident insurance funds during the years 1912, 
1913, and 1920. There is an account of the general development of accident insur- 
ance and of the actual operations of the funds. The appendixes contain the various 
laws, decrees, and circulars in relation to accident insurance and a report relating to 
accident insurance during the years 1914-1919. 
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(anaDA (Nova Scorta).—Factories Inspector. Annual report for the year ended 
September 30, 1922. Halifax, 1923. 24 pp. 


The number of accidents recorded by the factories inspector for the vear covered 
by the report was 1,068, a reduction of 258 compared with the previous vear. There 
were 9 fatal accidents in each of these two years. 

Notwithstanding the period of retrenchmént through which employers have been 
messing, the report states that ‘“‘taking all things into consideration, there are many 
examples which show that we are making steady progress in those things which con- 
cern the health, comfort, and welfare of the factory employees.’’ 

— (OntTarIo).—Department of Mines. Annual report, 1921. Part I. Toronto, 

1922. 197 pp. 

Of the six principal sections of this publication, the one dealing with mining acci- 
dents in Ontario, 1920, is of most interest from a labor viewpoint. 

— (QuEBEC).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical yearbook [1922]. 9th year. (Quebec, 

1922. xx, 395 pp. 

This volume treats of many subjects that are of interest to labor, among them being 
the following: Accidents in industry, agriculture and colonization, cooperative 
wricultural societies, cooperative peoples’ banks, economic movement, employ- 
nent bureaus, immigration, immigrants placed, industrial disputes, industrial schools, 
inspection work, labor movement, labor statistics, labor unions, strikes, wholesale 
m prices, and wages. 

— (SaASKATCHEWAN).—Bureau of Labor and Industries. Second annual report for 

the 12 months ended April 30, 1922. Regina, 1922. 68 pp. 

In addition to data on the regular inspections of the bureau and its employment 
service work, the report includes the results of certain surveys of industrial develop- 
ments and natural resources, which investigations were continued along the lines 
instituted last year. ° 
UrYLOn.—[Office of the census and director of statistics.| Handbook of commercial and 

general information for Ceylon. Colombo, 1922. 260 pp. Map. Iilus. 

A brief account of the labor section of this handbook is given on pages 38 to 42 of the 

curent MontHLy Lasor REvIEw. 

DenmarK.—Arbejdsdirektoratet. Beretning om den offentlige Arbejdsanvisning i 
Finansaaret 1921-22. [Copenhagen, 1922.| 12 pp. 

The number of public employment exchanges in Denmark increased from 90 to 
4 during the fiscal year 1921-22. In the course of the year 380,359 unemployed 
Yorkers were reported at the 94 exchanges, or about 100,000 more than during the 
Previous year and more than at any other time since the organization of the public 
mployment agencies. The extensive unemployment was ascribed to the general 
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industrial depression, the world economic crisis, and the unusual decrease in pur. Two 
chasing power. The operating expenses of the unemployment agencies in |{.|~») MiMpy vat 
amounted to 562,055.88. kroner ($150,630.98, par). The State grant, which amounts HRjpvolv 




















































to one-third of the total sum, will accordingly be 187,350 kroner ($50,209.80, par). the po 
DENMARK—Statistiske Departement. Offentlige Understgttelser i Regnskabsaaret 191-1; Hw 
Copenhagen, 1922. 184 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelels:, ; Benpha 
Raekke, 65. Bind, 4. Haefte. + : 

A report for 1920-21 on the four main branches of public assistance in Denmark. 

° . . . : JNTER? 
namely, poor relief, relief funds, old-age retirement, and aid for widows and their 0c: 
children. A bn 
France.—Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Statistique annuelle des instity/ions Hszor 

d assistance. Années 191441919. Paris, 1922. 188 pp. -_ 
This report gives statistics of the operation of old-age and disability funds, care of "Es 
orphaned or abandoned children, maternity insurance, and poor relief in France for 15 
the years 1914 to 1919. A sur 
Great Brirain.—Oversea Settlement Committee. Report for year ended Decer > 5), Hypsee of 
1922. London, 1928. 29 pp. Cmd. 1804. NeTHEE 

For 10 years previous to the war, so the report states, the number of migrants ani der 
emigrants from Great Britain varied from 250,000 to 400,000 persons per year. [uring The o 
the war migration virtually ceased and has not yet reached its pre-war level. [1 the fii the p 
meantime the population increased and industry decreased, so that at present the §iOfspeci 
problem of the relation of overpopulation to unemployment is an important one, Mhe ind 
During 1922 there were 200,000 minors, male and female, who had no immediate Jjemploy: 
prospect of securing suitable employment, and the census returns of 1921 showed an §insuranc 
excess of the female over the male population of 1,700,000 persons. Occupations Mi\opway 
must be furnished for thousands of these women. The committee believes that the Chri 
present overpopulation in Great Britain is a menace to the well-being of the com-§ This s 
munity as a whole and that State-aided migration and settlement is the most satis- HMonciliai 
factory remedy for this condition. based 
The report contains a copy of the empire settlement act, 1922, a discussion «{ the itmciliat 
various classes of possible migrants and their chances of securing employment i: the §xpired : 
dominions, the agreements with the different British colonies for the settlement of MMoy o 
suitable persons under the empire settlement act, and the Government free-passage latio: 
scheme for ex-service men and ex-service women. The number of approved appli- P ret 
cants and their dependents who sailed under this scheme between April 8, 1919, This is 
and December 31, 1922, was 82,196. ? | | 
eng 














Inpia (BomBay).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into the wages and hours of labor 
in the cotton-mill industry, by C. Findlay Shirras. Bombay, 1928. wii, 12? )) 
Charts. 

This report is reviewed on pages 127 to 130 of this issue of the Monraty [anor 
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= mm Lasor Orrice.—International Labor Conference. Appendix | to Be viously 
t of the director to the fourth session, Geneva, 1922. Special report on tli s the 

ton with regard to ratification of the hours convention. Geneva, 1922. 94 Dj ing th 
(In French and Buglish. od the 1 
Delicate questions of procedure have arisen and more precisely defined tasks /:\¢Hlimong th, 
been intrusted to the International Labor Office as a result of the adoption of thelium g5 7 


Washington draft convention limiting the hours of work in industrial under‘akinss 
to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. 

The report listed above takes up country by country the difficulties met with y 
Governments in connection with the ratification or proposed ratification of the oo)" 
tion in question. These difficulties are classified under two principal heads: (|) !’r” 
lems due merely to differences between existing legislative texts and the pro\ isi! 
of the draft convention, and (2) difficulties of a political, economic, moral, and yvuen! 


character. 
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ur. Two alternatives are suggested by the director in connection with the postponement 
29 Biby various countries of the ratification of the hours convention and the perplexities 
nts [volved in its application: ‘‘[To] await the results of social evolution” or to consider 
the possible adoption of some procedure for revising the convention ‘in such way as 
p entail less immediate transformation of national legislation.’’ The conclusion is 
emphasized that ‘‘the eight-hour day can not be an isolated reform; it must be 
+ * * the source of a veritable social renovation.’’ 
tk, BirerNATIONAL LABor Orrice.—Hours of labor in industry (Great Britain). Geneva, 
reir October, 1922. 31 pp. Studves and reports, Series D (wages and hours), No. 7. 
A brief review of this publication is given on page — of this issue of the MonTHLY 

‘ong WaglasoRk REVIEW. 

Mexico.—Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Departamento del Trabajo. 


e of Estudio sobre el costo de la vida obrera en México, por Eliseo Garza. Mexico [1922]. 
for 15 pp. Folders. 
Asummary of this cost-of-living study may be found on pages 106 and 107 of this 


iaue of the MontHity Lasor Review. 


{eTHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk 
and der Nederlanden. Rijk in Europa. 1921. The Hague, 1928. lii, 329 pp. 


ring The official yearbook of the Netherlands for the year 1921. The form and contentg 
the fief the present volume are with few exceptions the same as those of preceding volumes. 
the {0fspecial interest to labor are the statistical data on emigration, vocational education, 
one, (gabe industrial census, factory inspection, chambers of labor, strikes and lockouts, 
liate [employment exchanges, unemployment, wages, labor organizations, prices, social 
d an Mpnsurance, and cooperative societies. 


‘ons HNorway.—Departementet for Sociale Saker. Meglingsinstitusjonens virksomhet i 1921. 
Christiania, 1922. 828 pp. Sociale Meddelelser. Tilleggshefte, 1922. 


This supplement to Sociale Meddelelser contains the report of the activities of the 
nciliation Institution of Norway in 1921, the sixth year of operation. The report 
based on the State conciliator’s documents and the reports from the six district 
mciliators. In addition the report contains information as to agreements which 
mpired and as to written agreements entered into in 1921. 

sion oF SoutH Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Third census of the popu- 


lation of South Africa, enumerated 8rd May, 1921; Part IX, Dwellings (all races). 
Pretoria, 1922. 19 pp. 


This is put forward as a preliminary summary, with the statement that a more 
etailed study is to follow in the full census report. Dealing mostly with Europeans 
elling in urban districts, the figures show that from 1918 to 1921 the number of 
pied dwellings increased by 6.46 per cent, while the total number of occupants 
wreased by 13.4 per cent, and the average number of occupants per dwelling rose 
m 5.18 to 5.51. ‘‘If, as was generally maintained, there was a large shortage of 
uses in 1918, due to causes not necessary to enumerate here, that shortage had 
viously reached a greatly accentuated condition in 1921.’’ Among non-European 
situa-iiees the crowding was greater, the average number per dwelling being 6.36, or, com- 
+ P?-Ziarng the number per room, instead of per dwelling, the Europeans averaged 1.23 
i the non-Europeans 2.46 per room. Home ownership is shown to be increasing 
mg the Europeans, the percentage of homes owned by the occupier having risen 
m 35.7 in 1918 to 39.5 in 1921. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS CommiITTEE. Yearbook, 1923. New York, 29 Hiysed in 
West Thirty-ninth St. [1923]. 48 pp. involve 


This report is reviewed on pages 195 and 196 of this issue of the MONTHLY | xox MB equisi 
REvIEw. , 
\ircHE 
AmERICAN LaBor Montutiy. Vol. 1. No. 1. New York, American Labor \;,1)/), We 
Publishing Association, March, 1923. 94 pp. In ac 
First issue of a new monthly magazine which states in its prospectus that i} © (ies Hy allot 
not set out to compete with any of the existing labor journals. * * * It is a nov. By the 
partisan labor journal, but will make no claim to impartiality. Its editors and py\). Bijey re 
lishers are frankly biased on the side of militant labor.” ut, 190 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Preace. Division of Economics wn [/);. He OM] 
tory. The cooperative movement in Yugoslavia, Rumania, and North Italy during hyow Y 
and after the world war, by Diarmid Coffey. New York, Oxford University Pies; HP 47) 
1922. vi, 99 pp. Preliminary economic studies of the war, No. 21. : 
The chief facts concerning the cooperative movements of Yugoslavia and Rumania 
are given on pages 233 to 237 of this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review. 


Inclu 
relate t 
‘ tions of 
Hieews, Henry Bournes. A new province for law and order. London, Constahle & Biv. cou 

Co., Lid., 1922. vii, 181 pp. 

A review of the part played by the Australian court of conciliation and ar})itratio: 
in an effort to maintain industrial peace in the (ommonwealth of Australia ‘dition 
author was for 14 years, 1907-1921, president of the court. The material used in 
three articles written for the Harvard Law Review for November, 1915, January, |‘)|) 
December, 1920, and supplementary chapters dealing with several important princi- 


nendat 
istratior 





ples established by the court since July, 1920, with the future of industrial tribwnals 2 rs 
and with the provisions of the industrial peace act, 1920. a a 
Intinors (State) University. Engineering experiment station. A study of covl-Ty the | 
mine haulage in Illinois. Urbana, 1922. 136 pp. Illus. Bulletin No. i aaa 
This report was prepared under a cooperative agreement between the envinecriny Mh ans 


experiment station of the University of Illinois, the Illinois State Geological Surve 
and the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. The portion relating to haulage accidents is s\ 
marized on page 196 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 
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Jewish AGricuururaL, Society, Inc. Annual report, 1922. [New York, 19?) MB coo 
72 pp. Ge 

For 22 years the Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc., or, as it was known until recently, te 

. . . . ee a ; , YF belng pé 

the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, has assisted in placing Jewish ‘ “a 

heal ts 


settlers upon the land. During 1922, 473 farm loans amounting to $335,154.45 were 
made. The farm settlement department established 104 new Jewish farming famiilirs, 
and the farm labor department placed 779 men, thus bringing its total placements \\p 
to 12,783. The total number of farm loans made since the inception of the society | 
6,627, covering 38 States and amounting to $4,142,792.11. Outstanding farm loans on 
the society’s books at the close of 1922 aggregated $1,228,818.38. In addition to the 
loan feature of the work of this organization it maintains a sanitation department which 
is working to improve rural sanitation standards, and in conjunction with the ( ouncl 
of Jewish Women it is, through clubs for women and leagues for young people, «#rr) 12 
out a program for the social and educational improvement of the farm woman an 
child. 
Jomt Boarp or Sanrrary Conrrot. Annual report [for 1922]. [New York) UV! 
East 17th Street, 1923, 64 pp. 
The report of the twelfth year’s work and progress of the Joint Board of Sanitary 


Control in the cloak, suit and skirt, and dress and waist industries includes 1 )0''s° 
studies and surveys made under the direction of the board in regard to fire hazards 1 





factory buildings and of defective seating and faulty posture. As a result of inspec 
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,jon of more than 1,100 buildings in which shops of the garment industry were located, 
jefinite recommendations were made which are to be embodied in new legislation or 
ysed in securing better enforcement of existing laws. The study of seating and posture 
volved @ constructive experiment with workers in two shops in which certain 
yquisites of proper seating were decided upon. 

\rcHELL, E. Lawrence. The law of allotments and allotment gardens (England and 
- Wales). London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1922. 147 pp. 

In addition to the laws governing the definition, acquisition, financing, rating, etc., 
allotments and allotment gardens, this volume contains the rules and regulations 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, together with the provisions, so far as 
hey relate to allotments and allotment gardens, of the small holdings and allotment 
yt, 1908; the land settlement (facilities) act, 1919; the acquisition of land (assessment 
i compensation) act, 1919; the agriculture act, 1920; and the allotments act, 1922. 
New YorK (STATE) University. Organization and administration of part-time schools. 

Albany, 1922. 53 pp. Bulletin No. 757. 

Included in the bulletin are a definition of such parts of the State education law ag 
wlate to compulsory part-time or continuation schools, an explanation of the regula- 
tions of the regents of the university which affect the establishment of these schools, 
the courses of study, length of school year, training of teachers, etc., and the recom- 
mendations of the commissioner of education as regards the organization and admin- 
itration of part-time or continuation schools. The bulletin is a reprint, with some 
widitions, of Bulletin 715, published August !, 1920. 









The part-time school for the working youth. Albany, 1922. 15 pp. Illus. 
Bulletin No. 756. 
\ formulation of the theory, principles, problems, and practices involved in the 
New York State program of part-time or continuation school education. The growing 
need of compulsory school work between the ages of 14 and 18 years is emphasized 
by the fact that in the State of New York large percentages of the young people per- 
manently leave full-time school to go to work before their 18th year. Between the 
(th and the 18th years the percentages of boys leaving are as follows: 16th year, 76 
ercent; 17th year, 87.2 per cent; 18th year, 93.5 per cent. 









omrHFELD, Otro. Impressions of the cooperative movement in France and Italy. 
Bombay, 1920. 87 pp. 

(General description of the cooperative movement in France and Italy. All phases 

{the movement as developed in each country are described, particular attention 

being paid to cooperation in agriculture, credit, and workshops in France and their 

egal status. 
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